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“THE MARKET’S UP!’ 
How Soon Will You Know? 
Find. Out. Instantly With 


RADIO 


ie PROGRESSIVE enous || To Illinois Grain Dealers | 
BE AGGRESSIVE FOR You The latch string will be out at the offices of 


"eo ; 
Rogers Grain Company ee 
reports every half hour through 
the day—F REE! 


CATCH THEM—THEY’RE 
‘~ YOURS 


MeKENNA & DICKEY "Webster Building, 327 So. ‘La Salle St. 


during the Convention of the Illinois Grain Dealers 


Gr ain Association, at Chicago, Ill., May 15 and 16, 1923. 
: 5 Baseball, Football Scores, Time 
60 BOARD OF TRADE Signals, Lectures, the Opera, Won- 


derful Concerts— 


CHICAGO : inte owe ects 4 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERING .- | | out ot the air with this wonder} 

For your . for Feed Plant Construction and Equipment EHRLER-RADIO 
Business Sake -~ . Feed Formulas & Manufacturing Methods 30 N. Dearborn St. CHICAGO} = 
Radio Sets and Accessories are Useful Gifts Sioa 
s Communicate S. T. EDWARDS & co. ty Ss Hapa ¥e “When You Think of Radio Think of ei 


rler”? 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. The Emerson Dockage Tester 
FIELD BF (it - Resiiely eee t sv foreign 

ap matter in your samples—often pays 
SRASS 3S EKEDS ee pow oe gene 


vision Offices. Made in two farm 


CHICAGO SELLERS : fi y sizes also. 


- j ; ae ; Made by 
sk for Samples Mail Samples for Bids | | | , | EMERSON MANUFACTURING 
OTHY, CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- COMPANY 
TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. LE ee: 1701 Madison St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


a) aN Sevelor BFITING] : 


The Kind That Grandpa’s 
Superintendent Bought 


IT LASTS FOR YEARS 
Write for samples and prices 


|| Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
_ 118 So. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SHIPPERS. Send pers for ‘Bide 27 
_ BUYERS. Ask for samples and prices. 


oS MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 
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When the Boat 


waits on the Belt 


A belt out of commission! That’s 
when demurrage charges begin 
to eat the heart out of profit. A 
belt that renders unbroken ser- 
vice soon pays for itself in a 
grain elevator. 


Goodrich engineers developed 
“Carigrain” and “Legrain” Belts 
to give the grain elevator depend- 


ability. Goodrich builds perma- 


nent efficiency into them. 


Immune from the changing 
conditions of dampness and dry- 
ness they are age-resisting, and 
fulfil season after season of un- 
broken service. | 


This reliability: ts: the, «best: 


insurance against demurrage. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 


egrain ‘and Carignan i BELTS © 


i 
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John S. Metcalf Company, Designing Engineers 
L. A. Stinson, Consulting Engineer 


Hess Grain Driers at 


bce, ©) OR: Re Perminals: 
Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Building, Chicago 
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BARNARD- 
CORNWALL 
CORN 
CLEANER 


Cleans Thoroughly 
Does Not Clog 


The Barnard-Cornwall Corn Cleaner is the only machine on the market 
that removes, without clogging all cobs, small cob ends, pieces of cob, chaff, 
silks, husks, shrunken grains and light, broken pieces of corn, leaving the 
shelled corn whole and perfectly clean. 


This is accomplished by the use of our patented finger sieve, which is of 
special construction and which serves to shake up the mass of shucks, cobs, 
etc., allowing the corn to fall through onto the tail sieve where it is given 
a chance to make a better separation. The screenings drawn out by the last 
air separation are caught in the screén box and can be ground into feed. 
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This machine can also be fitted with an extra set of sieves for cleaning 
wheat, oats, etc., which can be placed on the shaker without removing the 
corn sieves, therefore it is a good receiving separator. 


When desired, we can construct the sieve shaker with a cockle or sand 
sieve for removing mustard and other small seeds, sand, etc. 


We have been building corn shellers and cleaners for sixty-three years 
and make a style and size for every corn mill requirement. 


} 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN 16-E FOR PRICES AND FULL DETAILS 
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| WELLER EQUIPMENT 


The Better Kind of Grain Handling Machinery 


Installed in your elevator will help you to operate at full capacity. Frequent shut downs 
and waiting for repairs dissipate your profit. Weller Made Machinery is made by men 
who know its application and the conditions under which it is to operate—it proves its 
merit because quality is built.into it. 


You owe it to yourself when building or making repairs to get our prices. 


> ae 


EEE 


NEW YORK 


Tell us the kind of equipment you are interested in. Catalogue showing illustrations 
also giving data that will help in making your selection will be sent. Experienced en- 
gineers are also at your service. 


We make a complete line of: 


Apron Conveyors Elevator Spouts 
Belt Conveyors Loading Spouts 
Drag Conveyors Dock Spouts 
Pan Conveyors Chain 

Mixing Conveyors Grain Cleaners 
Spiral Conveyors Grain Driers 
Trippers Truck Dumps 
Bucket Elevators Wagon Dumps 
Elevator Buckets Track Hoppers 
Elevator Boots Power Shovels 
Elevator Casing Car Pullers 
Elevator Heads Rope Drives 
Sack Elevators Gears 


ps ee Power ‘Transmitting Machinery 
: ro aS Coal and Ash Handling Machinery 


WELLER BELT CONVEYORS AND TRIPPERS 


CATALOGUES 


SAVES $3408 A YEAR 


HANDLING COAL WITH WELLER MADE EQUIPMENT 


M. J. Cahill & Co., Boston, Mass., says:— 


Our Weller Bucket Elevator has proved the finest system of handling our coal. With 
this equipment. we unload a 50-ton car in less than two hours; in the past month and 
a half it has handled 50 cars of coal and on the average it will handle about 12,000 
tons or 240 cars a year. 


Coal arrives at our yard in hopper-bottom cars, from which it is dropped into a 
hopper beneath the track. From this hopper it is fed by a reciprocating feeder into 
a boot—and the Weller Buckets turn into this boot, take the coal out and elevate 
it about 35 feet to a trough from which it goes to various bins through 5 chutes. 


This system causes no breakage of coal, and we handle nut, egg, stove, soft, and pea 
coal. 


Formerly, we used a portable belt conveyor. This method necessitated loading our 
wagons by hand and required trimming at the bin, both running into considerable 
expense. In fact, our figures show a cost of $19.20 a car or $0.3840 per ton for 
handling with the belt conveyor, while with our Weller System our cost is only $5.00 
per car or $0.10 per ton. A saving each year as a result of the Weller eee nae of 
$3,408. No trimming is necessary with this equipment. 


Our Weller Bucket Elevator has been satisfactory in every way. It has given no 
trouble—and the dealer service could not be improved. It is economical to operate 


and the machine is constructed of heavy material that wears. Everything is sturdy 
and well built. 


IF YOU HAVE A COAL OR MATERIAL HANDLING PROBLEM, WRITE US 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works, 1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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Indianapolis—Your Market 


Indianapolis is known as the largest inland railroad city in the country and is the 
natural destination for shipments of grain from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 


Wisconsin and states adjoining. 


Its geographical 
location together 
with its. railroads 
radiating to all 
sections of the 
country, makes it 
a logical outlet and 
distributing point 
to the East, South 
and Southeast. 


These splendid 
railroad facilities 
assure quick handl- 
ing of shipments 
with prompt re- 
turns on same. 


Indianapolis also 
takes a natural 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade 


pride in having the 
largest corn mills 
in the country 
which, together 
with its flour mills 
and vast array of 
manufacturing 
industries, creates 
an exceedingly 
large local con- 
sumption of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and 
hay annually. 


This local and 
foreign demand 
makes for top 
prices on all ship- 
ments. 


The market’s adequate weighing facilities, its efficient inspection department, and 
increased elevator storage and drying equipment makes Indianapolis more and more 
important each season as a market for shippers and buyers of grain, hay and feeds. 


Route your grain and hay to any of the following firms, all devoted to your interests 


and all members of the 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 
FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brok- 


erage 


BINGHAM GRAIN COMPANY, Grain Mer- 
chants 


CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., Grain 


Commission 


H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Ship- 


pers 


URMSTON GRAIN & SEED CO., Grain and 
Seeds 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Grain Commission 
Merchants and Buyers 


LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 
LEW HILL GRAIN CO., Strictly Commission 


McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Commission and 
Futures 
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CINCINNATI 


THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH AND EAST 


~ 


Has the 
plugging system for hay. 


“square deal’’ 


Has reconsignment and 
transit privileges and other 
favorable points which in- 
sures most successful han- 
dling of grain or hay ship- 


ments. 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 


Is the terminal point for 
200,000 miles of railways 
and therefore a convenient 
shipping point for the 
country dealer, and local 
buyers are enabled to dis- 
tribute all products quick- 
ly and to best advantage. 
Has weighing and inspec- 
tion service second to none 
and up-to-date grain and 
hay merchants constantly 
safeguarding their patrons’ 
interests. 


Those are just a few of the reasons why you should ship your Grain and 


Hay to Cincinnati. Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 


firms, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., 


Grain 


MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, 


Strictly Commission 


DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 
A. C. GALE & CO., Shippers of Choice 


Milling Wheat 


SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain Exclusively 


PERIN, BROUSE, SKIDMORE GRAIN & 


MILLING CO., Grain, Hay, Feed 


EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 


FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 
THE McQUILLAN CO., Grain, Hay, Feeds 
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John S. Metcalf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


Manchester Ship Canal Elevator 
Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels 
Completed 1914 


ote 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

’ Capacity 750,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator No. 2 
Montreal, Quebec 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
Completed 1912 


ok 


Sydney Terminal Elevator 
Sydney, Australia 
Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 
Completed 1921 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator 
South Chicago, Illinois 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois, - -.  - 108 S. La Salle Street 
Montreal, Canada, - 54 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Melbourne, Australia, - - 395 Collins Street 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A., 639 Calle Maipu 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 
Bete Elevators CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 

and 

Satisfaction 


Let. Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


ie 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. « - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 2 
20 Weet St 58 W. Jaseen Biva. 149 California Be Engineers and Contractors 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS Designers and Builders 
OF OF 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS, WAREHOUSES, Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
COLD STORAGE PLANTS, COAL STORAGE, ETC. Engineering Works 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 


400,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR 1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 
Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
BUILT FOR designs and estimates. 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


“THERE’S A REASON” 323 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 51 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


< SRS 


ws 


Six Buildings Designed by us in 1920. The Larrowe Milling Co.’s Improvements, Toledo, Ohio. We invite your inquiries. 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION Cco., LIMITED 


ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS | Gfrices: MINNEAPOLIS AND FORT WILLIAM 


SPECIALIZING in the construction of fire-proof grain elevators of advanced 
design. We are prepared to build anywhere. The following are now building: 


STATE OF NEW YORK—BROOKLYN, 2.000,000 BU. ELEVATOR AND SHIPPING GALLERIES. (ILLUSTRATION.) 
STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA—GRAND FORKS, 2,000,000 BU. ELEVATOR AND 3,000 BBL. MILL 

ARCHER DANIELS LINSEED CO., BUFFALO, % MILLION BU. ELEVATOR AND A REAL MARINE TOWER. 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO., ATCHISON, KAN;, % MILLION BU.—FINEST MILLING ELEVATOR IN AMERICA. 
N. M. PATERSON & CO., LTD., ‘FORT WILLIAM, ONT., 3%, MILLION BU. STORAGE. 


— 
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R. C. Stone Engineering Co. 


320 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


DESIGNERS @&© BUILDERS 
of 


Grain Elevators, Flouring Mills, Feed Mills, Warehouses, 
Cold Storage Plants, and other similar structures 


| : Pennsylvania R. R. 
: : 2Ist. Century Elevator 
pus ; : Baltimore S 


peice Soe 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


, Designers and Builders 
Wess Bide: Grain Elevators 
i In all parts of the world 


Every day in every way we are designing and building better and better Grain 
Elevators. 

We have built for many of your friends—Eventually we will build for you. Why 
not now ? 


’W. R. SINKS 
Manager 


_ 500,000 bu. capacity built for Kehlor Flour Mills Go., St. Louls, Mo. 


We are Experts. We are at your service. We make a specialty of re- 
inforced concrete construction. 


Have recently designed and patented some valuable improvements in grain 
elevators, which will interest you. 


Washburn Crosby Valier , Southern Pacific 


~~Minneapolis 2 : Galveston Correspondence solicited. 


and Trunk Pac. 
William, Can. 


FIRE-PROOF GRAIN 
STORAGE 


UR plans and 

specifications 
incorporate the lat- 
est and most ap- 
proved materials 
and methods for 
thoroughly satisfac- 
tory fire-proof stor- 
age elevators. The 
best endorsements 
‘ of our work are the 


Plecnten iio iad tae completed grain ele- 


gee ee Cry FLOUR MILLS’ vators throughout 
Pies Pilar i the country—eacha | 


convincing proof of our experience and ability. 


L. A. STINSON CoO. 


| Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


National Life Building Chicago, IIl. 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


P. F. McALLISTER & CO. 


CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants 


COMPLETE : 
Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 


TOWNSEND B. SMITH : ) 
povencr ene, Burce THE SPENCER Construction Co. 


Specialists in the erection of Grain Elevators, 


Grain Elevators Flour and Feed Mills, Warehouses. 


DEC ATUR, ILL. | Garrett Building Baltimore, Md. |} 


We will be glad to have you get in touch with 
us and to supply estimates and sketch-plans, 
without charge, so that you will know exactly 
how we can serve you. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


HORN & HORN BLDG. 
Telephone Plaza 3722 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 
FLOUR MILLS 
STORAGE BINS and TANKS 


ANY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


—————— 


THE POLK SYSTEM 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 


CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


521 Occidental Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Fort Branch, ° 
Indiana 


THE M. A. LONG Co. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT | 


J. C. BLAYLOCK, President H., S. KNAPP, Secy. and Treas. 


BLAYLOCK & KNAPP 


owners of the 


Lake View Iron Works 
1226-1236 School Street 


Fabricators of All Classes of Steel and Iron 
We specialize in steel for grain elevator construction work. 


General Offices: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
542 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago: 


STORAGE FOR SECURITY CEMENT & LIME CO., 
SECURITY, MD. 


BUILDINGS AND COMPLETE MACHINERY 
INSTALLATIONS AND EQUIPMENTS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


30 CHURCH ST. 
Telephone Cortlandt 181 


CONSULTING 
DESIGNING 
CONSTRUCTING 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 


up-to-date house. 


Board of Trade Building, 


Write today. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


327 South La Salle Street 


from Cars 


tory. Send 
—write today. 


brooms each. 
by leading terminal elevators. 
$16.00 per doz. F. O. B. Minneapolis 


Flour City Brush Co. 


Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain ship- 
pers who use 


KENNEDY 
Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the 
grain shipper that makes a car. 


Leak-Proof. Cheap — Modern — 
Profitable. Write now for par- 
ticulars. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators, Flour 


Mills and Associated Buildings 


THE ‘‘STAR’’ WAREHOUSE 
BRUSH for Sweeping Grain 


We would like to ship 
you a dozen of these 
m® on trial for 60 days. 
Mm) No charge unless the 
> brush proves satisfac- 
no money 
Guar- 
anteed to outwear 5 

Used 


422 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


MILLING KINKS 


Contains a further selection of the more 


Companion to “The Book of Wrinkles” — 
PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co." $uitico” 


FUMIGATION 


By Prof. W. G. Johnson 
A complete and practical treatise, fully 
Illustrated PRICE, $1.50. 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. - Chicago 


METHODS 


AES ee IS Form Lifting 


JACKS 


For Grain Elevator and Silo 
Construction 


_ Manufactured and sold by 


NELSON MACHINE CO. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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ACCURATE BLENDING 
OF : 
WHEAT AND FLOUR 


SHARP CRACKED CORN 
and 


CLEAN CRUSHED OATS 


are most economically 


FEEDER ce Dr aver q 
. Wing Type petro 
Feeder GIBSON MILLS 
\ SRADLATED, FOR STOPPING Individual 
ANPEEDERS or Gibson Oat Crushers 


ROCKER SHAFT 
FOR OPERATING a. 
ENTIRE BATTERY 


Battery Drive 


are built in eight sizes 
—500 to 5,000 lbs. per 
hour. Gibson Corn 
Crackers in four sizes 
—5,000 to 12,000 lbs. 
per hour. Shipped on 


Present-day requirements have brought about the necessity 
for accurately blending both wheat and flour to meet the exacting 
demand of the buyer who specifies percentage content. 

This also applies to the miller who desires to maintain 
a standard of quality under his different brands, so that his prod- 
uct will give the same uniform results, yesterday, today and 
tomorrow. 

Draver Wing Type Feeders accurately feed a measured 
stream of wheat, flour, meal, ground or whole grains, because 
its movement is positive and its feeding-quantity definite, af- 
fected in no way by the supply pressure behind it. There are no 
loose joints and no leaking, with full sized discharge opening and 
automatic agitators; there is no bridging and no choking. They 
are readily adjusted to any pre-determined proportion and require 
no further attention, soon paying for themselves in saving waste 
and wages of men. There is no experimenting with Draver Wing 
Type Feeder, the Original, the Pioneer Feeder of this type. 

They may be had with or without percentage valves and op- 
rated separately or in batteries with the Draver Master Drive. 


Send for Catalog No. 41 F. 


B.EGUMP @. 


453-457 So. Clinton St. Chicago, Illinois 


Also Manufacturers of Bar-Nun Grinders 
and “LePage” Patent Corrugation. 


trial. 


Patented 
No. 923966 


8,000 Ibs. of Cracked Corn—less 


than 2% meal—using only 5 H. P. 
—the No. 18 GIBSON CORN 
CRACKER will do it. , 


Gibson Oat Crusher Co. 
Patentees & Mfrs. 
1328 McCormick Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


TOMORROW 
MAY BE TOO LATE 


| 
Built to Give Long 
; Service— 


The Monarch Ball Bearing Attri- 
tion Mill grinds grain better and 
costs less to run because it is 
equipped with ball bearings 
throughout—and it needs no tram- 
ming device, as it never gets out of 
tram. 


Because of its simpler construc- 
tion the Monarch has fewer parts 
to wear out and use up power. 


make it safe 


TODAY 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 E. Ohio St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


“Five years of 
service without 
a cent of ex- 


“Our Monarch ‘At- 
trition _Mill has 
given us uninter- 
rupted service for 
ever five years, 
without a cent of 
expense,” writes J. 
M. Orebaugh, of the 
Oppen - Orebaugh 
Milling Co., Nor- 
walk, Ohio. “There 
seems to be no ‘wear 
out’ to it.” 


‘Judge them 
by their 
record’”’ 


The life of the Monarch is con- 
siderably lengthened, even down to 
the grinding plates, because fewer 
parts mean stronger and better 


‘ parts, which insure you better 


grinding at less cost for a longer 
period of time. 


Sprout Waldron 
& Company 


1203 Sherman Street 
MUNCY, PA. 
Chicago Office, 
9 South Clinton St. 


Kansas City Office, 
308 New England Bldg. 
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The Corn Exchange There Is No Better Or More 
Satisfactory Separator Made Than 


National Bank is. 


OF CHICAGO Invincible Compound Shake 


Capital - - - - - $ 5,000,000.00 - 
Surplus and Profits -  10,000,000.00 Double Receiving Separator 4 


OFFICERS Smooth Running | 
EENEST A. HAMILL, Chairman of the tS AE Ehe oe Perfect Air Control q 


EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. LEWIS E. GARY, Assistant Cashier ; . 
| 


OWEN T. LUE CHINES Me Vie Ee Re ee L Lasti 
ice- Pri ent. 4 ssistant Cashier 
J. WARD MAASS, Vice-President. HUGH J. SINCLAIR, ‘Acsiatant Cashier ong as ing 
NORMAN J. FORD, Vice-President. D 
ependable 
DIRECTORS 
WATSON F. BLA CHARLES H. HULBURD ns ‘ é , ‘ ‘ 
CHAUNCEY B BORLAND CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON Built in Sixteen Sizes—Ranging in Capacity from : 
BRENJAMIN CARPENTER IOPARTIN A, RYERSON Fif Five Th d Bushels Per H 
eA Cane PARRY SELZ lity to Five ousan ushels Fer Hour . 
HENRY P. CROWELL ROBERT J. THORNE : 
ERNEST A. HAMILL CHARLES H. WACKER 


HA 
MUND D. HULBERT 


The Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 


SILVER CREEK ~NEW YORK 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY | 
| REPRESENTATIVES 
OTE, F. H. pcre: Jr., 825 Webster Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Forelgn Exchange Letters of Credit gee men a ire 
Cable Transfers F. J. "Murphy, Postal Telegraph Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


H. C. Pe 111 E. 5th St., Bristol, Tenn. 
Bert Eesley, O. Box 363, Freemont, Ohio. 
Strong-Scott Nite, Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
King-Sprague Co., 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout Grain’ Cleaners, Ltd; 75) Mark Lane.’ Londons :England) 
the country respectfully solicited 


Ball 


Fairbanks -Morse f bP A ering 


Mill that 


fills the bill.” Attrition 
Bis Mills 


Hi. P. a P: 


66 ° ) 
” En pines Faw) “The Belt and Motor Driven 


Self-Tram- 
Scan ming 
Accessible 
Interior 
Safety Quick 
Release 
Save Time 
Bauer Ball-Bearing, Motor-Driven Attrition Mill and Money 
e e 
The Best Elevator Power Put Your Grinding Problems 
You'll never worry about power after Up to Bauer 
you have installed a “Z’’ Engine. Sizes hate pete tates a 
1 : : eee Bauer Attrition Mills are bui y rition Mi pecia ists who 
We) to 20 H. P. have high tension ignl have made a life-time study and world-recognized success in building 
tion—throttling governor—use kero- Attrition Mills that increase ne ony othe ae ae and 
: COG £m) : put the Grinding Business in the profit-making class e Bauer 
sene as well as gasoline. Z pid dori Engineering Department is at your service without cost to you. 
operate at low speed—means long life. Let Bauer solve your Grinding Problems. 
“Z’’ engine power is dependable. SEND FOR CATALOG 


BROS. CO. 
Fairbanks, Morse €9° CG. | sown. seer omo 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO Makers of Bauer Attrition Bills, Corn Crackers, Cake Breakers, Centrifugal Reels, ete. 


a ce oe Sr ES 
Oil Engines - Pumps - Electric Motors and Generators- Fairbanks Scales - Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 
Fo LPP a Saag SC AS RE NS ED TT 
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Now Ready 
“ACCEPTANCE FINANCING” 


This 80 page booklet explain- 
ing in everday language many 
problems of Foreign Trade 
Financing will be sent on request. 


International Acceptance Bank 


INCORPORATED 1921 


31 Pine Street, New York 


A Life-Time Grinder 


When you buy a “JAY BEE” you are 
through buying feed mills forever. It is in- 
destructible --- contains no grinding plates, 
burrs, knives or gears. No parts to break, 
wearout or give trouble. 

Grinds anything grindable, in any con- 
dition, to any degree of fineness desired. 
Bolts, nuts and other foreign material can 
do no harm because the hammers are self- 


N. & M. CO. SERvicE ELEVATOR | ee ae 


Shipped from No Burrs — No Gears — NO TROUBLE 
WITH Alexandria Omaha WRITE TODAY! 


Atlanta Pocatello For descriptive catalog 


Dallas Richmond showingwhythe "JAY BEE” 
U Tr O M T | C penta Son Rrancised grinds finer and faster with 
A A Kansas City Seattle 8s ROME: 
S Los Angeles Shreveport The Bossert Corp. 
Muskogee St. Louis 300 West Ave. 


SAFETY DEVICE | (= _“ 


KEE the upper terminal automatic 
stop in operation there is no danger 
of being carried overhead and injured. 
The weight of the passenger after the 
top floor is reached automatically throws 
a lever, shutting off the power and 
applying the brake, thereby locking the 
belt and steps against movement in 
either direction. 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and positive 
self ear feeders are properly de- 
signed to direct every ounce of 
power energy to the actual reduc- 
tion of the grain. 


Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding purposes, 


’ 11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- Eee ee ee 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


_ Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 


Il liti f reliabilit d ° 
Ronee qualities of reliability an The 66 Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


NorDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Write for Catalog 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS 
The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. 
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ee «ad Seti 


ALF a million dollars worth of well selected stock, con- 
stantly maintained, and an organization keyed up to the 
theory that plant efficiency is measured by the number of orders 
shipped on the day of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 

If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, Helicoid Conveyor or 


any of the Caldwell specialties promptly, wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest 
Link-Belt office. You will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street New York, Woolworth Building 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


__ Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY — “"*-2:azsoe ste 


CONSTANT MACHINERY 


Best for repairs on the old, or equipment for the 


new elevator. Order your spring outfit now. 


UNITED STATES GRAIN CLEANERS 
UNITED STATES CORN SHELLERS 


: LEVATING,Con VEVIN POWER Th PTI 
Cone Bovisaxwra FOR Gaiam Eineiroki 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


ae THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


Our motto is—‘‘Service’’—Try us out 


WESTERN 


Shellers and Cleaners 
and 


Complete Elevator Equipments 


\\ 


aA RTE STS aa GT SS A ATE 
“Western” Chain Conveyor Feeder—Style B 


43 UNION IRON WORKS 
ce Write for Catalog No. 27 
DECATUR | ILLINOIS 


The 


MOST TALKED ABOUT 
Grain Handling Plant 


in America 
is the 


NORFOLK 
MUNICIPAL ELEVATOR 


Said to be the world’s fastest working 
house. In its construction are embodied all 
the latest ideal features, including of course 


EUREK A Ball-Bearing Eccentric CLE ANERS 


These machines are raising export wheat 
two grades. If you too want a 
good separator © 


Write 


S. HOWES CO., Inc. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Cae. 


The Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot 


The Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot without take-ups on boot is a combination of the regular Sidney 
Sheller and Standard Cast Iron Elevator Boot requiring no expensive hoppering and eliminates deep 
tank or pit under elevator. It is guaranteed to work successfully on corn in any condition. 


Other Specialties for the Grain Trade Are: 
The Sidney Double Shoe Corn and Grain Cleaner 
The Sidney Ball Bearing Safety Man Lift 
The Sidney Style B Grain Drag 


We Furnish Complete Grain Elevator Equipments 


Send for Catolog 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


DOES YOUR MOLASSES FEED CAKE? 


One of the most exasperating and costly characteristics of molasses feed is its tendency to cake when 
placed in store. 

This is a condition which is entirely due to improper mixing. By that, we mean the molasses is ordinarily 
applied to the surface of the feed instead of being completely absorbed, resulting in a sticky mass. 


The Ellis Molasses Mixer eliminates the sticky nature of the product by mixing the feed and molasses 
under pressure. As a result the molasses is forced or pressed completely into the structure of the feed. The 
stickiness disappears and the feed is quite granular and free from lumps. 


It is not unusual to add 40 per cent of molasses with an Ellis Mixer and produce a feed in excellent con- 
dition for indefinite storage. 


Complete Particulars on Request 


THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 
Roosevelt Road and Talman Ave. . CHICAGO, ILL. 


April 15, 1923 
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Seaboard 


srain 
_ Erie & Western Elevator at Erie, Pa., Equipped with Morse Chain Drives, Aids Pennsylvania Rail- 


ecor 


; road to Handle Unprecedented Volume of Grain 


its previous records in the amount of grain 
handled through the Girard Point Hlevator of 
Philadelphia and the Canton Elevator at Baltimore. 
A total of 77,850,209 bushels passed through- these 


: T Pennsylvania Railroad last year broke all 


elevators, of which about 39,000,000 bushels moved 
ex-lake from Buffalo; a large amount came all-rail 
from the West; and all the rest was handled from 
Lake Hrie through the elevator of the Erie & West- 
ern Transportation Company at Erie, Pa. The Erie 
_ & Western is a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which has shown extraordinary acumen in the 
construction, equipment and management of its 
various grain handling plants. 
While the Erie & Western Elevator has a capacity 


of 1,500,000 bushels, this is comparatively small 
- compared with the amount of grain it handles each 
2 year, and in a season like the last it is called upon 
_ to work overtime. The Pennsylvania Railroad an- 
ticipated this severe strain upon the house and 
equipped it with electric motors, the power to the 
)  lofter leg and to most of the other parts of the 
moving equipment being by Morse Silent Chain 
Drive. This transmission equipment was selected 
after years of experience and careful investigation. 
It is the rock bottom upon which emergency opera- 


stall in a transfer grain elevator. 
_ The Erie and Western Ele- 


_ struction by fire of two old ele- 

vators and a marine leg. When 
he new elevator was planned 
Atlanta 


Boston 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


Baltimore 


upon to handle the grain from boats. But before 
the building had more than started in 1917, the 
marine leg burned and a new one was erected, mak- 
ing the plant completely modern in @évery respect. 
The Folwell-Ahlskog Company of Chicago designed 


and erected the plant. 


The elevator is of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion, 75x240 on the ground plan and 185 feet to the 
top of the cupola. There are 30 circular bins with 


interstices and side pocket bins, each of the main 
bins being 20 feet in diameter and 94 feet in height. 
The working house is 48 feet square and the marine 
tower is 27x34 feet and 156 feet high. The marine 
leg is 98 feet in length and has a capacity of 25,000 
bushels per hour. 


It is equipped with 212 feet of 


re 


COE 


Tae 


Irene came ree 


ERIE & WESTERN ELEVATOR AT ERIE, PA. 


28-inch 7-ply belting, elevates the, grain from ves- 
sels to the marine tower and discharges it at the 
head into a garner located over a 400-bushel hopper 
seale. From the seale the grain is dumped into a 
second garner below, which discharges to a 25,000- 
bushel per hour lofter leg. 

The storage house is equipped with two 15,000- 
bushel per hour elevator legs which discharge to 
two 2,500-bushel garners over two 2,000-bushel hop- 
per scales. Cars are loaded by means of two car 
loading spouts and there is also one receiving pit 
with belt conveyor for receiving grain by cars. The 
bulk of the grain, however, is received by boat from 
the Northwest. Shipping facilities also include four 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER TRANSMISSIONS 


Secure Data and Estimate of “MORSE” DRIVES. SAVE Construction, Space 


Light, Fuel. Producing More With Less. 


Engineering Service, Assistance, Bulletins 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


36-inch Rexall Belt Conveyors, installed in the base- 
ment and discharging to the two 15,000-bushel legs. 

The Morse Chain equipment in the elevator con- 
sists of a 125-horsepower drive, 12 inches wide and 
on 72-inch centers, for the lofter leg; a 50-horse- 
power drive for the power shovels, 514 inches wide 
and on 60-inch centers; a hoist drive of 25 horse- 
power, 314 inches wide and on 54-inch centers; a 
15-horsepower drive, 3 inches wide and on 54-inch 
centers. The other legs in the elevator are operated 
by rope drive. 

The elevator has been operating steadily since 
1917 without a hitch and this year particularly has 
proved itself to be rapid in handling, economical in 
operation, dependable, and in every way satisfac- 


tory. This is the experience in every house where 
Morse Silent Chain Drives do the major portion of 
the transmission work. The drives are economical 
because their careful construction practically elimi- 
nates repair or upkeep expense over a long period 
of years, and further because the power is constant 
and highly efficient. There is no loss from slip or 
creep which even in the best of belts, runs to ap- 
preciably large percentages, and the application of 
power does not vary as is the case where stretch and 
shrinkage under different weather conditions has to 
be contended with. The house is one of the most 
efficient on the eastern lakes and is one of the im- 
portant factors in the movement of grain to the At- 
lantic Seaboard. The depen- 
dence which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad puts in the elevator is 
in large measure due to the re- 
liable operation of the Morse 
Silent Chain Drives which al- 


Chicago ae Detroit ‘ Montreal St. Louis ways give more for less, and 
arlotte, N. C. ansas City New York San Francisco E * 
Cleveland Minneapolis Philadelphia Pittsburgh save money on every revolution. 
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A FINISHED JOB 


i 


There are several ways of separating wheat from 
oats but most of them are inefficient because they 
leave the wheat dirty and still requiring the finish- 
ing cleaning. 


The MONITOR NORTHWESTERN completes 
the work. Not only does it remove the oats with 
remarkable efficiency but it gives the grain an air 
cleaning and also a seed separation. When the 
wheat comes from the machine, it is clean and 
ready for shipment. 


Why use several machines to do the work that you 
can do on one MONITOR NORTHWESTERN? 
Can you afford waste like that? 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. | 


Department E 
SILVER’ CREEK, N. Y. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES, AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHICAGO . DAYTON, OHIO 
A. D. McPherson, 410 Webster Bldg. CANADIAN PLANT W. B. Sutton, 236 Boyer St. 
MINNEAPOLIS Tillsonburg, Ontario HARRISBURG, PA. 
A. F. Shuler, 218 Iron Exchange WINNIPEG, MAN B. L. Brooks, Governor Hotel 
KANSAS CITY Will Hill, 217 Grain Exchange HIGH POINT, N. C. 


J. B. Ruthrauff, Coates House C. T. Burton, 116 Taylor St. 
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‘A monthly journal 
devoted to ie elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


POL XL] 


Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English 
subscription, 
year. 


and Foreign 
$i:75° - per 
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Rew 4 4, 4,000, 000-Bushel Elevator to Replace B. & O. Houses, Which Were Destroyed by Fire Last 
Year, Will Contain Many Features of Interest to the Entire Grain Trade 


Ohio Elevators at Locust Point, Baltimore, 

Md., last year seriously handicapped the rail- 
road and the port, but the loss is soon to be more 
than compensated by a new elevator, the designs 
for which were made by the John S. Metcalf Com- 
pany of Chicago. The plans of the elevator in- 
clude many new departures of great importance. 
On April 11 the construction contract was let to The 
M. A. Long Company of Baltimore. 

Among the special features in the new elevator 
are many provisions for eliminating the dust ex- 
plosion hazard. The plant, of course, will be of re- 
inforced concrete construction. with an unusual 
amount of window space in both elevator and 
galleries. The specifications call for concrete work 
with smooth finish, painted with three coats, the 


T° loss by fire of the two old Baltimore & 


conerete, and all of the electrical apparatus will be 
dust-proof. The ventilation is exceptionally effi- 
cient. : 
These features indicate the amount of care that 
has been exercised to make the plant safe from 
dust explosion and fire. Just as careful attention 
has been given to making it efficient in operation 
and as rapid in its handling as possible. Most of 
the conveyor belts, which will all be furnished by 
the Diamond Rubber Company, will be 42 inches 
wide. The power is electric and most of the trans- 
mission is Morse Chain Drive. The main scales, 
of Fairbanks make, are of 2,500 bushels’ capacity, 
said to be the largest ever installed. The unload- 
ing equipment will include four mechanical car 
dumps and five sets of car shovels. The shipping 
facilities consist of galleries serving eight vessel 


inches will cover four of the incoming tracks. 

The unloading shed will have five pair of power 
shovels, driven from line shafts, at Track 1, one 
pair at each of the five receiving hoppers. On the 
other four tracks there will be mechanical grain 
car dumpers. One Richardson Car Dump, with a 
proviso of meeting certain specifications, has been 
ordered but the other three dumps have not been 
contracted for. The dumper pits will be tributary 
to four longitudinal 42-inch belt conveyors, operating 
in tunnels, which will deliver to four 42-inch cross 
conveyors, also in tunnels, and discharging to the 
four receiving legs. Four of the receiving hoppers 
on Track 1, each of approximately carload capacity, 
will also discharge to the cross conveyors through 
yalves operated by a lever located in the working 
house adjacent to the receiving legs. The fifth re- 


_ windings. 


DRAWING OF THE NEW B. & O. ELEVATOR AT LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, DESIGNED BY THE JOHN S. METCALF COMPANY 


last to be glossy “white so that there can be prac- 
tically no dust accumulation on walls, ceilings, 
and spouting. Ledges where dust can lodge will 
be virtually eliminated. The dust collecting sys- 
tem will be most comprehensive. In addition to the 
floor sweepers, there will be dust collecting inlets 
at the boots of all elevators, at the ends of all 
conveyors, at all belt loaders, at the cleaners and 


the driers, the dust being conveyed direct to the 
-dust house. 


All the bins, all the scale garners and 
all elevator heads are vented to the outside at- 
mosphere. There are cut-off partitions provided at 
the working house end of all the conveyor belts to 
and from the conveyor galleries. An air blast sys- 
tem will keep the dust out of motor bearings and 
There is also a vacuum dust collecting 
system for the cupolas of the working house and 
storage tanks. All the machinery and conveyor 


belts are grounded to take care of static electricity. 
_ Many of the electrical conduits are concealed in the 


berths, four at Pier 6 and four at Pier 7. Working 
at full capacity the elevator can ship 150,000 
bushels per hour. 

The new plant will consist of a working house, 
with track and unloading shed, drip shed, storage 
house, drier house, dust house, transformer station, 
shipping galleries to and on Piers 6 and 7, and a 
marine tower with return gallery. In addition the 
vailroad will have a steam power plant, office build- 
ing, welfare building, and drier equipment. Part 
of this latter group will be the old buildings extend- 
ed and improved, and part new. 

The working house will be 240 feet long by 61 
feet wide, of concrete construction. Most of the 
bins in the working house will be 87 feet deep. 
The track shed will extend along one side of the 
working house for 160 feet, and will be 18 feet wide, 
covering one railroad track. The unloading shed 
will be 160 feet long and 104 feet wide and will 
cover five tracks. The drip shed, 175x77 feet 6 


ceiving hopper will discharge grain through a spout 
direct to leg 17. Five double drum car pullers will 
be erected in the basement of the unloading shed, 
and so arranged that cars on any of the five tracks 
can be handled in either direction. There will be 
two car loading spouts to load cars to Track 1. 
The working house will have 20 elevator legs: 
Four receiving legs, each with two rows of 8x8x20- 
inch buckets and a 96-inch head pulley; seven ship- 
ping legs of the same capacity; four drier legs, each 
with one row of 7x7xl6-inch buckets and 84-inch 
head pulley; four separator legs with 7x7x20-inch 
buckets; one clipper leg with 7x7x16-inch buckets. 
The legs will be driven by single reduction herring- 
bone gears and will discharge to garners over the 
Fairbanks Hopper Scales. The receiving, shipping, 
separator and clipper legs will discharge to scales 
of 150,000 pounds’ capacity while the drier leg scales 
will be of 48,000 pounds’ capacity. The receiving 
and shipping elevator heads will have switch valves 


666 


so that two sets of scales can be used for each. 
The heads of the separator, clipper and drier legs 
will have three-way turnheads, fully enclosed, by 
means of which the grain elevated in those legs will 
be discharged to either the adjacent main garner, 
or to the small garner, or through bypass to the 
telescope spouts on the bin floor. In the case of the 
clipper leg one regular discharge will be to the 
garner over the Carter-Mayhew Separators. Scales 1 
and 12 discharge to two Mayo spouts, two shipping 
bins, the transfer belt, and a belt to storage bins. 
The other 10 scales discharge each to three Mayo 
Spouts, two shipping bins, the transfer belt, or two 
belts to storage bins, and through Mayo Spouts to 
two additional belts over storage bins. 

In the spouting story of the cupola there will be 
one 48-inch reversible transfer belt conveyor which 
receives grain from all of the scales and distributes 
widely throughout the plant. In the distributing 
story of the cupola there are 13 Mayo Spouts, and 
five telescope spouts. A Carter-Mayhew Disc Sepa- 
rator, two units high, will also be on this floor. 

On the first floor of the working house there will 
be eight Invincible Warehouse Separators, arranged 
to spout to the four separator legs, and two In- 
vincible Oat Clippers, feeding to one clipper leg. 
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dust from the drying grain will be drawn into the 
dust collecting system and discharged automatically 
from the building. A feature of the drier will be 
the exceptional amount of light working space and 
ventilation in the drier building, and the driers 
will also be furnished with automatic temperature 
controls which will enable the operator to secure 
any temperature desired. The inside of the drier 
will be finished with a hard finish gloss paint. 

The shipping arrangements are particularly com- 
plete. The west row of working house bins, 15 in 
number, will be the shipping bins. The valves of 
all the shipping bins will be operated from a cen- 
tral control station, the bins spouting direct to six 
42-inch belt conveyors on the mezzanine floors in 
the first story, which will extend south to Tower 
“A” of the conveyor galleries, thence across the 
tracks to Tower “B.” From Tower “B” to the outer 
end of Pier 7 there will be four 42-inch conveyors 
so arranged that three of them can, by means of 
trippers and dock spouts, discharge grain to a ves- 
sel on either side of the pier. From Tower “B” two 
42-inch conveyors extend to Tower “©,” and also 
from Tower ‘“C” to Tower “D.” From both Towers 
“C” and “Db” there will be a conveyor extending 


the full length of the pier and another extending ture. This method has been practiced for 10 to 15 
ys 
Pp 
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Each pair of machines is fed from either or both 
of two bins. The screenings are carried direct to 
the dust house for sacking by pneumatic conveyor. 
There will be two passenger elevators, one oper- 
ating between the first floor and the top floor and 
the other from the bin floor to the top. 

The storage house will be 224 feet 4 inches long 
by 208 feet 4 inches wide. It will have 182 cylin- 
drical bins, each of 13,570 bushels’ capacity and 153 
interspace bins, each of 3,400 bushels. The cylin- 
drical bins will be 15 feet 4 inches in diameter and 
96 feet high. In the story over the bins there will 
be 10 48-inch belt conveyors. Hach conveyor will 
have a self propelled two-pulley tripper which will 
discharge on either side of the conveyor. Beneath 
the bins there will be seven 42-inch belt conveyors 
which discharge to the shipping legs of the work- 
ing house. There will be a Zeleny Thermometer 
System in all the storage bins arranged to take the 
temperature at distances 10 feet apart from bottom 
to top. The readings will be recorded in a special 
room over the bins. 

A Hess Standard Drier and Cooler, installed in 
separate concrete buildings, will consist of eight 
750-bushel units, each having a garner of 6,000 
bushels’ capacity. All the floors in the drier will 
be built of steel grating and arranged so that all 
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leather belting will be used. Practically all the 
drives for elevator legs and belt conveyors will 
have friction clutches. There will be 120 electric 
motors, ranging from 1% to 175 horsepower. The 
transformer house in Tower “A” will have three 
400 K.V.A. transformers, three of 40 K.V.A, and 
three of 1,000 K.V.A. The controls and safeguards 
of the electrical power equipment are as nearly per- 
fect as it is possible to make them. ‘ 

In fact, if anything has been overlooked to make 
the elevator conform to the highest engineering and 
grain handling requirements, it would be hard to 
find. In every detail the plant conforms to the new 
specifications as approved by the fire underwriters 
committee and that the house will be a success is 
assured, 


FLAX AND WHEAT AS MIXED CROPS 


Farmers in Goodhue County, Minn., find that mix- 
ing a small amount of Spring wheat with the flax 
and growing a flax-wheat mixture is a much better 
proposition than growing either crop alone, accord- 
ing to A. ©, Dillman, of the Office of Cereal In- 
vestigations, United States Department of Agricul- 
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half the length, There will be 59 dock spouts on the 
two piers, 6 and 7, and 14 trippers. In the whole 
plant there will be 40,596 feet of conveyor belting 
and 9,814 feet of elevator belting. 

At the outer end of Pier 7 will be a marine tower 
which will contain two pneumatic units with a 
capacity of 2,000 bushels per hour each. There will 
be two automatic scales in the tower, and there are 
two elevator legs and a 30-inch belt conveyor which 
discharges to either of legs 19 or 20 in the working 
house or direct to car on Track 1, The Marine 
tower handles local grain from bay boats. 

The plant will have a most elaborate system of 
light signals which will eliminate possibility of mis- 
takes in routing.’ There will also be a pneumatic 
ticket carrier system reaching all working stations, 
and a plant telephone system with 41 phones and 
additional capacity of 21 phones. All the lights in 
the signal system will have vapor proof globes and 
will be installed in Crouse-Hinds Condulets. | 

The power operating the plant is electric, The 
elevator legs in the working house will be driven 
by Fall Reduction Gears. All other drives will be 
Morse Silent Chain, except the shaker drives on 
clippers and separators, the drive to Carter-May- 
hew Separators, the drive to hoist, and drives to 
exhausters in marine tower and dust house, where 
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years in Goodhue County, the acreage of the mixed 4 
crop increasing each year until in 1922 when it 
was estimated that about 90 per cent of the flax 
acreage of the county was grown as a mixed crop, 

The mixed crop is grown primarily for the flax, 
and often only enough wheat is added to make the 
crop handle easily. Although the most common 
seed mixture is about 2 pecks of flax and 2 pecks 
of wheat per acre, many farmers use only 1 peck of — 
wheat to 2 pecks of ‘flax, the seeding generally 
being done by mixing the seed and sowing with a- 
common grain drill. Marquis wheat is used be-— 
cause it usually ripens at the same time as the flax. 

The chief advantages of growing the mixed crop 
are its ease of handling in harvesting, shocking, 
and threshing as compared to flax alone; less 
trouble from weeds; less chance of crop failure; 
and less chance of disease. The mixed grain as 
comes from the threshing machine usually is store 
on the farm until it can be separated by the farm 
with a homemade separator, after which each cro 
is marketed separately. Most farmers believe also. 
that they receive a greater return from the mixe 
crop. a 

The mixed crop, however, says Mr. Dillman, is 
not a cure-all for all flax troubles. Its chief yalue— 
is in its ease of handling. Flax in a mixed ¢ 
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will not produce a big crop on land that is not de- 
sirable for flax alone. It should be sown early, or 
the wheat will very likely be poor, and the flax 
will have no advantage from the wheat. 

The Minnesota Experiment Station is interested 
in the mixed crop, especially for farmers in the 
southeastern part of the state. Experiments have 
been conducted at University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., 
by Prof. A. C. Arny, who now has a bulletin in 
press describing these experiments. Other states 
have planned to conduct experiments with the 
mixed crop this year. 


THE EFFECT OF WEATHER O 
CROPS 


Definite relations exist between weather condi- 
tions and the yields of various important crops. 
Studies have been conducted by the Weather 
Bureau, United States Department of Agriculture, 
to determine the influence of the weather on the 
yield of potatoes, corn, oats, and cotton. The ef- 
fort has been to show the kind of weather that 
has the greatest influence in varying the yield of 
a crop, as well as the most critical period of 
growth. There is a possibility, many believe, that 
the yield of several important crops may be pre- 
dicted considerably before harvesting time from a 
knowledge of antecedent weather conditions. The 
weather must be taken into account up to about 
the harvest date for oats, but the probable yield 
for corn can be determined by the end of July and 
of cotton at the end of June in the eastern part 
of the belt. 


OFFICIAL GRAIN STANDARDS FOR 
i RYE 


For the purpose of the official grain standards of 
the United States grades for rye, effective July 1 
1923: 

Section 1. Rye—Rye shall be any grain which 
before the removal of dockage consists of 50 per 
cent or more of rye, and when free from dockage 
contains not more than 10 per cent of cereal grain 
of a kind or kinds other than rye. 

Sec. 2. Basis of determination.—Each determina- 
tion of dockage, moisture, temperature, odor, onions, 
garlic, and live weevils or other insects injurious 
to stored grain shall be upon the basis of the, grain 
including dockage. All other determinations shall 
be upon the basis of the grain when free from 
dockage. 

Sec. 3. Percentages.—Percentages, except in the 
case of moisture, shall be percentages ascertained 
by weight. 

See. 6. Cereal grains.—Cereal grains shall in- 
clude wheat, barley, emmer, spelt, einkorn, corn, 
grain sorghums, oats and rice only, and shall not 
include non-grain sorghums, buckwheat, flax-seed, 
and wild oats. 

Sec. 7. Damaged kernels.—Damaged kernels shall 
be all grains and pieces of grains of rye and other 
grains which are heat damaged, sprouted, frosted, 
badly ground damaged, badly weather damaged, 
or otherwise distinctly damaged. 

Sec. 8. Heat-damaged kernels.—Heat-damaged 
kernels shall be kernels and pieces of kernels of 
rye and other grains which have been distinctly dis- 
colored by external heat or as a result of heating 
caused by fermentation. 

NOTE: ‘Rules for Dockage, Foreign Material, Per- 
centage of moisture and Test Weight per bushel are 
Similar to those for other grains. 

Sec. 11. Garlicky rye.—Garlicky rye shall be all 
rye which has an unmistakable odor of garlic or 
wild onions or which contains garlic or wild onion 
bulblets in a quantity equal to one or more bulblets 


in 1,000 grams of rye. 


Garlicky rye shall be graded and designated ac- 
cording to the grade requirements of the standards 
applicable to such rye if it were not garlicky, and 
there shall be added to, and made a part of, the 
grade designation the word “garlicky.” 

Sec. 12. Weevily rye—wWeevily rye shall be all 
rye which is infested with live weevils or other in- 


_ sects injurious to stored grain. 


Sec. 13. Ergoty rye—Ergoty rye shall be all 
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rye which, after the removal of dockage, contains 
ergot in excess of 0.3 per cent. 

Sec. 14. Smutty rye—Smutty rye shall be any 
rye which has an unmistakable odor of smut, or 
which contains spores, balls, or portions of balls, 
of smut. in excess of a quantity equal to two balls 
of average size in 50 grams of rye. 

NOTE: Designation of weevily rye, ergoty rye, and 
smutty rye shall be made in the same way as that 
for garlicky rye. 

Sec. 15. Grades.—All rye shall be graded and 
designated No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, or Sample 
Grade, as the case may be, according to the respec- 
tive requirement thereof as specified in these stand- 
ards. No. 1. 


(a) shall be cool and of natural odor; 
(b) shall have a test weight per bushel of at least 56 


pounds; 

(c) may contain not more than 13 per cent of mois- 
ture; 

(d) may contain not more than 2 per cent of damaged 
kernels and no heat-damaged kernels; and 

(e) may contain not more than 3 per cent of foreign 
material other than dockage, which 8 per cent 
may include not more than 1 per cent of foreign 
matter other than wheat. 

No. 2. 

(a) shall be cool and of natural odor; 

(b) shall have a test weight per bushel of at least 54 
pounds; 

(ec) may contain not more than 14 per cent of mois- 
ture; 

(d) may contain not more than 4 per cent of damaged 


kernels and no heat-damaged kernels; and 


TABULATION OF GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
RYE 


(Section 15, tabulated and abridged) 


Maximum limits of 
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| Shall be cool and of 
natural odor ..... 56 13 2 0 3 1 
2 Shall be cool and of 
natural odor ..... 4 14 4 0 6 2 
3 Shall be cool and of 
natural odor ..... 52 15 7 5 10 { 
4 Shall be cool and 
may be musty or 
Slightly sour .,.. 49 16 16 3.0 10 6 
Sample Grade.—Sample grade rye shall be all rye 


which does not come within any of the grades from 
Nos. 1 to 4, inelusive, or which has any commercially 
objectionable foreign odor except of smut, garlic, or 
wild onions, or is very sour, or is heating, hot, or 
otherwise or distinctly low quality, or contains small, 
inseparable stones or cinders, 


(e) may contain not more than 6 per cent of foreign 
material other than dockage, which 6 per cent 
may include not more than 2 per cent of matter 
other than wheat, 


Nora: 
(a) shall be cool and of natural odor; 
(b) shall have a test weight per bushel of at least 52 
pounds; 
(c) may contain not more than 15 per cent of mois- 
ture; 


(d) may contain not more than 7 per cent of damaged 
kernels, which may include not more than 5 
per cent of heat-damaged kernels; and 

may contain not more than 10 per cent of foreign 
material other than dockage, which 10 per cent 
may include not more than 4 per cent of matter 
other than wheat. 

No. 4. 

shall be cool and may be musty or slightly sour; 

shall have a test weight per bushel of at least 
49 pounds; 

may contain not more than 16 per cent of mois- 
ture; 

may contain not more than 15 per cent of dam- 
aged kernels, which may include not more than 
8 per cent of heat-damaged kernels; and 

may contain not more than 10 per cent of foreign 
matter other than dockage, which 10 per cent 
may inelude not more than 6 per cent of matter 
other than wheat, 

Sample Grade. 

Sample Grade rye shall be all rye which does not 
come within any of the grades from Nos. 1 to 4, 
inclusive, or which has any commercially ob- 
jectionable foreign odor except of smut, garlic, 
or wild onions, or is very sour, or is heating, 
hot, or otherwise of distinctly low quality, or 
contains small, inseparable stones or cinders. 


(e) 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 
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REDUCING WHEAT ACREAGE 


Governor Preus of Minnesota came to Chicago on 
April 6, to discuss the advisability of calling a con- 
ference of the governors of the wheat growing states 
to determine upon a program of reduction of wheat 
acreage. John R. Mitchell of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Curtis L. Mosher of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis for some time have been ad- 
vocating acreage reduction. At a recent meeting 
in the Northerwest, Mr. Mitchell said: 

“American farmers are faced with the same eco- 
nomic laws and conditions that govern all other 
business in the nation. 

“Tt is sheer folly for American farmers, under 
present high costs and economic conditions in the 
United States to attempt to compete with the other 
wheat growing nations of the world, with their 
low costs. 

“American farmers cannot be the only business 
people in the nation to ignore economic laws with- 
out meeting disaster. 

“There is only one way in which the American 
wheat farmer can raise wheat at a profit, and that 
is to curtail his production to a point where it 
is a trifle less than the domestic consumption. 

“Warmers should receive at least $1.50 a bushel 
for their wheat in order to be on a parity with 
what they have to pay for their life necessities.” 

At this meeting a definite plan was proposed: 

First, decrease of wheat production of the nation 
to meet the wheat consumption. 

Second, increase flax production. 

Third, a campaign to increase consumption of 
wheat in the United States. 

Fourth, greater diversification of farm crops, to 
increase the sources of income. 

Fifth, more co-operative marketing. 

It was this program which Governor Preus had 
in mind when he came to Chicago. But there he 
came in contact with men who have had more ex- 
perience with farmers than Mr. Mitchell or Mr. 
Mosher evidently have. It was pointed out that 
farmers produce as individuals, and many would 
increase their acreage when they heard that a re- 
duction campaign was in progress. 

Last spring’s corn acreage reduction campaign is 
cited as an example. A 15 per cent reduction was 
advocated generally among corn belt farmers, but 
the figures show what happened—in 1920 the corn 
acreage in this country was 100,699,000; in 1921 it 
was 103,740,000, and in 1922 it stood at 102,428,000. 

“Similar attempts,’ said John J. Stream of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, ‘never have worked out 
because of the inability to make all producers 
agree. But despite the apparent impracticability 
of the plan, it is same compared with many pro- 
posals now being advocated, some of which even 
take the form of bills before legislatures. 

“In the last analysis it is found that acreage is 
regulated by the law of supply and demand. The 
natural law is that when prices are too low for a 
fair profit, the farmer plants less of that particular 
product; when prices are very high, production 
increases until there is again a natural readjust- 
ment. Those studying the acreage reduction pro- 
posal are very properly stressing one fact quite 
generally ignored by theorists who would regulate 
grain prices by law. It is that the price of wheat 
is not a domestic price but a world price. The 
wheat crops of the world are in sharp competition. 
The farmer’s present trouble is due very largely to 
the fact that the European market on which he 
relied to take his surplus has been badly impaired, 
as pointed out frequently by cabinet members, econ- 
omists, bankers and others. 

“If the prosperity of the farmer can be stimulated 
in any way, the grain exchanges will welcome it for 


their own prosperity like the prosperity of the 
nation depends on that of the farmer.” 
With the present increase in population some 


agricultural economists say this country may be 
wondering where it is going to get its wheat within 
the next 15 years. Seasons are so uncertain 
that no man can tell whether American wheat grow- 
ers are facing a period of short crops or not. 
There are economists who think a wheat acreage 
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reduction could be brought about slowly, but wisely, 
through a diversification of crops. They point out 
that there are many acres of land in wheat regions 
that ought to be growing other crops. But convert- 
ing wheat farming into some other systems is not 
a hurry up job. 

Virginia, New York and Wisconsin were once great 
wheat states, but they found that growing wheat as 
a single crop was unprofitable, these economists 
say. Today many states, once heavy wheat growers, 
are raising livestock, building up dairies, and 
growing crops for animal feed.. They have cut 
down their wheat crop until some of them are not 
producing enough for home consumption. 

It is believed the same thing will occur in many 
of the present wheat growing states; that economic 
pressure will force it. 

Wheat yields are already so low in some sections 
that this grain crop can not be profitably grown, 
even at a good price. In some parts of Montana 
and portions of the Dakotas farmers would suffer 
with almost any system of farming and. persistent 
wheat growing has aggravated their difficulties. 

It has been suggested that probably the best 
thing to do would be for wheat sections gradually 
' to work over to mixed farming—not cut out wheat 
altogether, but reduce the acreage in favor of Clov- 
ers, Alfalfa, and soy beans and use them as a basis 
for livestock farming. The growing of barley is 
also recommended so that many of the unprofitable 
wheat farms can be used in developing the bacon 
hog business, along with sows to finish skim 
milk. Rye—eaten by camels of the desert and the 
sledge drawing reindeer of the north—can be grown 
usually in any wheat section in this country and 
is a good feed for livestock. 


“JIM DUNN” 


BY HOOZUS 

who runs the elevator at Sperry Sid- 
“A short spell back, a young feller come 
int’ th’ office, with a book under his arm, 
an’ right away he begins t’ release a siclone o’ talk 
*bout th’ sikollogy o’ bizness an’ how th’ book he 
was a’sellin’ told all ’bout it, an’ if I wanted t’ get 
th’ real efishincy’ out 0’ my bizness I had t’ have 
that book. 

“Well, I see he had too big a start for me t’ stop 
him right away, so I let him go on an’ jest laid 
back an’ waited for a openin’, an’ when it come I 
says t’ him, I says: ‘You must be needin’ a rest, 
young feller, an’ while ya’re a’gettin’ it I’ll talk a 
little. I been a’gettin’ a trade paper for a good 
many years,’ I says, ‘that tells me all I wanta know 
’about this here bizness, an’ while there’s a word 
in it now an’ then that sorta sticks me, there’s 
enough familyar ones around it so’s I can figger it 
out; but if I gotta keep a dickshunary t’ tell me 
what th’ name on th’ cover o’ that book means, 
howinell’m I going’ t’ know ennything ’bout what’s 
inside o’ it?’ 

“Well, that kinda checked him up for a bit, but 
I see he was a’goin’ t’ start again, so I says t’ him, 
I says: ‘Now looky here, young feller, I reckon ya’re 
doin’ this for a livin’, an’ that bein’ th’ case ya 
better be movin’ along t’ th’ next place, ’cause ya’ve 
got ’bout as much chance a’sellin’ that there book 
here, as ya’d have a’selling foot warmers in th’ 
South Seas.’ 

“That fixed him, an’ he slammed right out.” 


LITTLE TIPS FROM “JIM DUNN” 

Jest because ya give a farmer a grade more’n it’s 
worth, is no sign th’ feller on th’ other end is a’goin’ 
t’? do th’ same. 

There’s stamp collectors an’ coin collectors, but 
th’ hardest o’ all is bill collectin’. An’ like th’ 
others, th’ older they are, th’ harder t’ collect. 

It’s a whole lot cheaper t’ pay a high-priced man 
for what he does, than it is t’ pay a cheap man for 
what he don’t. 

It begins t’ look like them bloes they got in Con- 
gress oughta be called ‘‘cement blocks;” they got 
jest ’bout as much sense. 

A dozen sparks in a good chimney is safer’n one 
in th’ waste basket. 

Payin’ more’n th’ 


Jim Dunn, 
ing, says: 
a ’rushin’ 


stuff is worth, an’ gettin’ it, 
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may make ya think ya’re doin’ bizness, but it can’t 
fool your books at th’ end o’ th’ year. 

In bizness, ya gotta let th’ people know where ya 
are, an’ a good place t’ do it is in your trade paper. 
Ya can prove this with a little try. 

Ya can’t keep ’em waitin’ nowadays, an’ a worn- 
out engine is bound t’ hold things up—’sides makin’ 
ya lose your religion. 


NOTED CROP EXPERT MAKES 
CHANGE 


Nat C. Murray, chief statistician of the crop 
reporting service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has resigned to become sta- 
tistician and crop reporter for Clement, Curtis & 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Murray, who succeeds the late 
P. S. Goodman, took up his duties late last month. 

“For years Mr. Goodman was recognized as one 
of the world’s ablest crop reporters,’ said Allan 
M. Clement in announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Murray. “We know of only one man capable of 
maintaining Mr. Goodman’s remarkable standard.” 

Mr. Murray has been connected with the Gov- 
ernment crop reporting service for 19 years. He 


NAT C. MURRAY 


has traveled widely and has intimate knowledge 
of conditions in every state as well as in foreign 
countries. He represented the Government at the 
general assembly of the International Institute 
of Agriculture in Rome last year, serving as chair- 
man of the Committee on International Crop Sta- 
tistics. He has been a recognized writer on agri- 
cultural economics and statistics for many years. 
Mr. Murray was born in Cincinnati in 1872, the son 
of Charles B. Murray, a leading grain and pork 
statistician of 25 years ago. 

Much of the expansion and improvement in the 
Government crop reporting service in recent years 
is credited to Mr. Murray. This expansion includes 
the making of quantitative forecasts of crop pro- 
duction from condition reports; monthly reports 
of farm prices; monthly rate of farm marketing 
of grain; Spring wheat production by varieties, 
showing especially the yearly production of Durum 
wheat; March 1 stocks of wheat in country mills 
and elevators; index numbers of crop prices, live 
stock prices; crop yields; normal per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour by states; monthly 
changes of live stock supplies on farms; wages, 
supply and demand of farm labor, and land values. 
His new work will be very similar to his Govern- 
ment work. 
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CANADIAN CROP FIGURES 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has challenged 
the recent statement, originating with the Winnipeg 


Tribune, that the Bureau had overestimated the 
wheat crop of 1922. The Tribune’s statement was 
as follows: 


“The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was created 
by the Dominion Government to disseminate really 
reliable information on the commerce of the coun- 
try. It was to give buyers and sellers of commodi- 
ties approximately correct figures of what Canada 
had to export or would need to import. 

“Last fall it circulated figures on the crops of 
Canada, giving a total production of some 411,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. Now the bureau revises its 
acreage estimates by 2,000,000 acres and cuts the 
wheat production to 375,000,000 bushels, or 36,- 
000,000 bushels less than the estimate given to the 
world when the fall wheat rush was on.” 

On April 2, however, the Bureau issued the fol- 
lowing: 

There is no foundation for the above statements 
of the Winnipeg Tribune. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics did not issue last fall, or at any other 
time, any estimate of 411,000,000 bushels for the 
wheat crop, and has not revised its final estimate 
of the acreages for 1922. 

The figures actually issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics as to the wheat crop of Canada for 1922 are 
as follows: 


Acreages 
Preliminary estimate (June 30)........ 22,464,000 
Revised estimate (July 14)............. 22,728,900 
Final’ estimate s@NOv. 129) etre rete secs tats 22,422,693 
Yields in Bushels 
Forecast from condition (June 30)...... 339,433,000 
Forecast from condition (Aug. 10)...... 320,968,000 
Preliminary estimate (Sept. 11)........ 388,773,000 
Provisional estimate (Nov. 29).......... 391,425,000 


Kinal estimate, (Jan: 19) 25 -.56s....<0-ns 399,786,400 


GOVERNMENT TO GIVE UP BARGE 
LINES 


Secretary of War Weeks recently stated that the 
Government does not intend to stay in the business 
of operating barge lines on the inland waterways, 
but will withdraw as soon as private capital pro- 
vides facilities to take the place of Federal barges. 
The Government operation has demonstrated that 
the business is profitable, and the recent river ap- 
propriations by Congress will make the business 
more secure. 

Facilities for handling grain from Cairo, St. Louis 
and other ports are already extensive and have been 
used to good purpose. Cairo has trans-shipped a 
vast grain tonnage from cars to barges since the 
facilities for this work at the Halliday BHlevator 
were completed. When private capital once be 
comes interested in barge lines they will undoubt- 
edly find that the tonnage offered will more than ~ 
keep up with the facilities. 

Steam navigation on the Mississippi began with — 
the journey of the steamboat New Orleans from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans, in 1811, under the spur 
of the aggressive initiative of Nicholas Roosevelt 
and Robert Livingston. ‘ 

One hundred years later, a replica of this boat \ 
was constructed in Pittsburgh, and the centennial of 
steam navigation on the inland waters was marked 
by its journey down the river. At New Orleans, 


after it had served its purpose, the staunch little a 


hull was purchased by a company of experimenters, 
who put it into service on Bayou Lafourche. Later, | 
they sold their stock to a competing railroad at a 
nice profit and the New Orleans, with a gasoline ' 
engine, is now oyster lugging, somewhere about the ; 
mouth of Atchafayala—no longer competing with 
the railroad. ; 

For 50 years prior to 1807, there was a busy 
traffic on flatboats and rafts, bringing produce down , : 


lumber and fisaher while the crews journeyed north: 

ward by land. ‘ 
By 1850, a great commerce was on the Mississippi — 

and its tributaries and the entire valley looked 
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and worked “north-and-south” by the “River Route.” 
Over 200 crafts had New Orleans for their home 
port, and about 800 more plied out of St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Louisville. There are, 
literally, hundreds of old towns, on now deserted 
smaller streams, to which boats plied regularly, 70 
years ago. 

The Civil War broke the “North and South” 
habit, but until the middle of the 1880’s, there were 
still many boats and barge lines on the river. How- 
ever, the proportionate volume of business steadily 
ebbed from the rivers to the rails. Water trans- 
port, for about 70 years, had been the best “of its 
sort in the world. The Mississippi River steamboat 

of the 1850’s and 1860’s, was the last word in steam 

engineering and navigation. It was also about the 
last word in rapid and economical transport of any 
sort then in existence. 

Then the railroads began to develop. By 1900 
there was hardly more than a scattered fleet left. 
By 1915, there was, almost literally, no general 
traffic on the inland rivers. 

Then the Great War presented a situation never 
before known. The railroads could not handle the 
business offered them. Conditions had so changed 
that new railroads could not be built with any 
expectation of profit on the investment. Even in 
1914, it had become apparent that the growing 
needs of the interior United States demanded a 
use of the inland rivers in supplement to the full- 
time use of the railroads—not as competitors, but 
as necessary augmentation of available facilities for 
movement of traffic. John H. Bernhard, Holland 
navigation and waterway engineer, conducted a suc- 
cessful experimental voyages on “Barge Number 5.” 
He had perfected arrangements to launch a corpora- 
tion to finance a large scale navigation company— 
but the World War upset all plans. 

Then, in the peak of the war, when the United 
States “went in,’ one of the war measures was a 
gcvernment-constructed, owned and operated boat 
and barge line on the Mississippi River, and on the 
Warrior River to the coal and iron fields 
Alabama. 

The craft constructed were modern tow boats and 
modern self-propelled barges—freight-carrying and 
freight-towing boats, with scientifically constructed 
barges. They are adaptations of the types which 
have succeeded on the Elbe, the Rhine, and the 
Seine, the Volga and the Danube. They abandon 
the appearance and all the precedents of the old 
river boats. And they have proven freight-moving 
economies and speed of movement—justifying 
everything that the friends of waterway navigation 
have ever claimed. 

Figures collected by the Mississippi barge service 
during the last operating year, show that tows of 
16,000 tons, equivalent to 800 carloads, and the 
cargo of two ordinary ocean-going freighters, are 
brought down the river, with one tow-boat, at a cost 
of movement of nine-tenths of 1 mill per ton mile 
—the cheapest freight movement cost on earth! 
Far faster than average freight movement by rail! 

And naw, a valley-wide movement is under way 
for the erection of the necessary standardized port 

; facilities and terminals, linking boat and barge lines 

with railroads. Concurrently, there is another move- 
ment, for the development of a definite policy of co- 
operation between the railroads and those interested 
in utilizing the water facilities. This extends to the 
use of through bills of lading, sharing of charges on 
through shipments, and such mutual aid as is prac- 
ticed among the railroads. 

At present there are 11 modern tow boats and 
55 barges operating on the Mississippi River. These 
carried, last year, about 650,000 tons of commerce. 
This is just one-eightieth of the volume of com- 

Merce carried past the Netherlands-German fron- 
_ tier of the Rhine, in the last calendar year before 
| the World War. It is one-one hundred and for- 
_ tieth part of the commerce handled on water in the 
| harbor of New York proper in the last current year. 
In other words, the present barge line is con- 
sidered as a great laboratory experiment. Mean- 
time, every effort is being made to make ready for 

_ the entry of private capital into inland water navi- 
gation. ‘The opening of the Industrial Canal in 
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New Orleans, ties in with use of the rivers. The 
building of terminals at Memphis, Cairo, St. Louis, 
Natchez the opening of the Illinois Canal, all look 
to the same end. The Carnegie Steel Corporation 
has launched a fleet of barges, privately owned and 
operated. 

It would take 60 times the present fleet—or 66 
tow boats and 3,000 barges—to carry 39,000,000 tons 
of commerce a year. That is less than half the 
annual commerce in New York Harbor—and it is 
only 1% per cent of the railroad tonnage of the 
United States, and not much if any over the average 
annual increase in the railroad -tonnage in the 
Mississippi Valley alone. 

The actual carrying capacity of the Mississippi 
Valley rivers, figuring the full use of all potential 
terminals facilities at all the river ports, runs to 
about 150,000,000 tons of commerce a year. Water- 
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way advocates foresee this volume of business on 
the inland rivers in the next 20 years, and this 
business carried on in full co-operation with rail- 
roads and both rails and boats used to full speed, 
full time, full capacity. 

Behind all this, behind the movement to continue 
the Government navigation laboratory experiment, 
behind the movement for standardized terminals, 
behind the movement for channel-maintenance on 
a “year-around-dependable navigation” basis, behind 
the movement for complete co-ordination and co- 
operation between the rail lines and the water car- 
riers—with a vision of 13,000 miles of used navi- 
gable inland waterways linking with a 3,000-mile 
inter-coastal canal system along the Gulf Coast and 
the Atlantic Coast—is an organization of business 
interests throughout the Mississippi Valley called 
the “Mississippi Valley Association.” 


A Brief Description of How the Federal Hay Inspectors are Trained and of 
the Procedure Employed in Judging Hay Grades 
By K. B. SEEDS* 


wm ANY people after reading the new Federal 
YA hay grades do not seem to understand how 
these grades can be applied in ordinary 
practice by hay inspectors and others. It is claimed 
that the grades are too technical and some people 
apparently believe that it is necessary for inspec- 
tors to make an actual analysis of a sample when 
grading a lot of hay. 

Definite limits are fixed for each factor entering 
into the Federal Hay Grades but it is not expected 


receiving instruction. On some of them the men are 
asked to estimate the numerical grade which is 
based entirely on the color. After this has been 
cone the prospective inspectors are told the true 
grade as determined by the analysis and if necessary 
the reasons for assigning the grade are discussed. 
The class works with samples in this way until the 
members reach the point when they can estimate 
the grade accurately practically every time. The 
percentage of mixture of various hays and foreign 
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that inspectors will make any analyses. This would 
take entirely too long to be practical. There have 
been some definite limits in nearly every system 
of hay grades used in the past but these never were 
based on definite research. Those making former 
grades merely estimated the maximum amount ‘of 
the various factors which they thought should be 
permitted in a grade and made the grade according- 
ly without even attempting to determine by actual 
analysis whether their estimates were correct. The 
Federal hay grades are based on results obtained 
from the analysis of a large number of bales of hay 
and field samples at the Department of Agriculture’s 
Hay Standardization Laboratory. 

Federal hay inspectors before being permitted to 
issue Federal inspection certificates are required to 
take several weeks training in the, use of the United 
States grades. For these inspectors’ schools a large 
number of bales and box samples on which analyses 
have been made are prepared at the Department 
Laboratory. As these samples actually have been 
analyzed the grade for each is definitely known. 

These samples are submitted to the inspectors 


*Mr. Seeds, who is specialist in hay inspection in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture, has written this article for the purpose 
of answering some of the questions which have been 
raised by the trade concerning the work of the new 
Federal hay inspectors. It should clear up the misap- 
prehension which exist in some quarters in regard to 
the work. 


THE GOVERNMENT LABORATORY AT ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


material in bale samples are studied in the same 
way. Finally, the men make estimates on sample 
bales for all factors and assign the grade and class 
as they do when actually making an inspection. The 
eyes of most men who have been inspecting or actu- 
ally handling hay for some years can be trained in 
this way in a few weeks to interpret the Federal 
grades accurately and uniformly. 

When these inspectors return to their homes after 
completing the training they go about making in- 
spections much as they did in the past except the 
hay is examined more closely than it formerly was. 
In many cases now the inspector will shell a few 
heads to determine the stage of maturity of the 
hay when cut. He also will look more carefully for 
each factor affecting the grade and give it its proper 
weight instead of merely looking at the hay as a 
whole as was customary in the past. Neither will 
he make any attempt when placing a grade on a lot 
to average the grade. Rather when two or more 
grades are present he will show on his certificate 
the exact number of bales or percentage of each 
grade examined. When 5 per cent or more of foreign 
material is present this will also be stated on the 
certificate in the manner prescribed in the grades. 

For the present, the Department will be able only 
to train in the use of the grades those desiring to 
become inspectors, together with a few representa- 
tives of the extension forces of agricultural colleges. 
Producers and dealers can learn to determine with- 
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out much difficulty the stage of maturity of their 
hay and by contact with trained inspectors and 
others soon will be able to estimate the grades fairly 
accurately, though the last word as to the actual 
grade always will be with the regularly designated 
Federal inspector. 

It is realized that these inspectors, even though 
carefully trained, unintentionally may change their 
ideas about the grades when stationed at different 
points. To prevent this, various methods of super- 
vising their work are being devised by the Depart- 
ment. It is also planned to have occasional meet- 
ings of groups of inspectors where they can examine 
samples with men in the Department and keep their 
interpretation of the grades uniform. 


THE FAILURE OF THE FARM 
BUREAU 


BY TRAVELER 

To anyone who has given the matter serious 
thought, it is becoming more and more evident 
that the Farm Bureau has reached the apex of its 
popularity, and is now sliding steadily ddwnward 
to inevitable dissolution. Originally conceived for 
the purpose of teaching the farmer better farming 
methods, it has been prostituted to the various 
needs of ambitious politicians and glib-tongued 
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theorists, until today it is but a shadow of its 
original self. 

Many of the agents have entirely lost sight of 
the altruistic service they were paid to render, and 
have instead been absorbed in the commercial pos- 
sibilities their position gave them access to. These 
activities have not only tended to divert the farmer 
from his real work upon the farm, but have demor- 
alized the regular channels of business, so that the 
farmer today is unable to obtain the really good 
service he enjoyed at the hands of business men 
before the advent of the Farm Bureau. 

The farmer, it appears, is now beginning to wake 
up to this fact, and this is evidenced by the failure 
of the membership campaigns in various sections 
of the country. Farmers who paid $30 for three- 
year memberships in the past, set their thought pro- 
cesses to working, and decided that they would 
invest their $30 in something that would give more 
tangible results. As one farmer put it: “If I in- 
vest $30 in a piece of machinery for my farm, I 
know where it is; but if I give it to this here farm 
bureau, I don’t know whatinell becomes of it.” 

Another source of increasing antagonism to the 
farm bureau is the co-operative elevator. These 
companies are beginning to resent the farm bu- 
reau’s interference with their business. Take the 
matter of fertilizer, for instance. Many of the 
co-operative companies would prefer to handle this 
commodity themselves, instead of acting as the 
intermediary of the farm bureau. In other words, 
they are beginning to realize that a business con- 
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cern is more conversant with the needs of its cus- 
tomers than anybody else, and can consequently 
render better service if allowed to work things out 
in its own way. 

The character and ability of certain seekers after 
the office of agent, is another dampening influence 
which is operating to dethrone the farm bureau. 
Farmers do not feel like entrusting their welfare 
to the dictates of any man who, they know, has 
made a rank failure of the operation of his own 
farm, There are many such aspirants to the office 
of farm agent, and apparently their only and ulti- 
mate object is a soft billet and a chance to be in 
the limelight. Such agents can never be a success 
for at least two reasons. One is that they are 
lacking in ability, and the other is that they can 
rarely gain the confidence of their farmer neigh- 
bors. The average farmer is apt to be jealous of 
another farmer advanced to a position of impor- 
tance, and even though the latter had real ability, 
his farmer friends would always be more or less 
suspicious of him. 

To give a concrete example. Recently, one of 
these aspirants was talked of for the position of 
agent, and a very prominent farmer in his territory 
declared that if this appointment were made, he 
would get out his machine and drive the country 
and use his influence to defeat the officials who 
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appointed the agent, should they attempt to run 
for office again. 

It would appear, therefore, that if the farm bu- 
reau is to continue to function, it will have to drop 
its commercial department and center its energies 
entirely upon the purpose for which it was originally 
created—that of keeping the farmer in touch with 
up-to-date methods of farming. It is, however, doubt- 
ful if it can regain its prestige in this direction, 
as too many farmers have already lost confidence. 


THE CORN BORER MENACE 


Reports announcing in 1921 the finding of a slight 
but extensive infestation of the European corn 
borer along the southern. shore of Lake Erie in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan, by United States 
Department of Agriculture investigators, indicate 
that this insect may soon enlarge its field of opera- 
tion and invade the area of most intensive corn 
production, and suggest that steps to combat the 
pest must be taken promptly if future losses from 
its work are to be prevented or overcome. 

To date the European corn borer is known to be 
present in three separate areas in the United 
States comprising a total area of more than 10,000 
Square miles. The most severely infested area is 
in New England and extends along the Atlantic 
Coast and a short distance inland. A smaller area 
in eastern New York in the section surrounding 
Schenectady and Albany is also infested. The third 
or largest area of infestation in the United States 
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is in the territory along the American shore of Lake 
Erie, and probably extends only a short distance 
inland. 

While corn is the preferred crop attacked by the 
worm, at present the greatest loss is suffered by y 
market gardeners, through its feeding on sweet { 
corn, pop corn, vegetables, and a variety of other 
plants. The pest is rendered more difficult of con- 
trol because of its habit of feeding and infesting 
a great number of plants, including field crops, 
flowers, grasses, and weeds. Control of the pest in 
these areas of market gardening is suggested as 
possible through cultural methods and the destruc- 
tion of all infested material by burning or burying 
during the fall, winter, and early spring. 


RIVALRY BETWEEN WINNIPEG AND 
FT. WILLIAM 


Winnipeg’s claim of being Canada’s premier grain 
market is to be hotly contested by Fort William r 
and Port Arthur, according to the findings of the ; 
Fort William Sample Market and Produce Ex- \ 
change’s investigation into the subject of a new 
grain marketing plan for the Canadian Head of 
the Lakes. This organization is at present making 
every effort to bring the grain market to Fort Wil- 
liam, and an important factor toward this desire 
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is the proposal of the Province of Manitoba to 
place a tax of two cents on every $100 handled in 
the option trading market of the Winnipeg Grain — 
Exchange. 

It is understood also that other governing bodies 
which have jurisdiction over trading centers are 
proposing special taxes on grain exchange trades, 
all of which will make it possible to do business 
cheaper at Fort William than elsewhere, U. S. Con- 
sul General Dwyre, Fort William, informs the De 
partment of Commerce. The farmer’s only hope to 
avoid such taxes will be to sell his wheat in a mar- 
ket where no such tax is in force, and the organi- 
zation hopes that such a market may be in Fort 
William. The new marketing plan of the Fort 4 
William Exchange has’ been given the official ap- — 
proval of the Board of Trade and the City Council 
of Fort William. 


CALL FOR FARM LOAN BONDS 


Farm Loan Commissioner Lobdell has issued @ 
call for redemption on May 1 of all outstanding 20- 
year 5 per cent farm loan bonds of the series 1918. — 
There are $55,032,000 of these outstanding and it is — 
thought that new bonds can be issued at 4%4. ‘a 

An issue of Land Bank debentures is expected 
soon, as rates ‘are more favorable now than they 
may be in the future. It is understood that the 
advice obtained by the Loan Board from the Federal — 
Reserve governors would call for a discousay rate 
above 5 per cent. ; 
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Chicago Making Ready for Illinois Dealers 


Plans for a Record Breaking Meeting of the Illinois Grain Dealers Association 
—Program and Entertainment Features Will Draw Great Crowds 


HEN the Illinois Grain Dealers Association 
W meets in Chicago on May 15 and 16, it 
will be the first time since 1913 that the 
organization has come to the metropolis of the 
state for its annual meeting. In the 10 years that 
have passed many changes have taken place, not 
only in the Association, but in Chicago as well. One 
great fact remains true today as it was true a de 
cade ago: Chicago is the greatest grain market in 
the world and on its exchange floor transactions 
are concluded every minute which represent the 
local movement of grain in Canada, in Argentine, 
in Australia, India, and in fact in every country 
where grain is grown or consumed. Here the 
grain of all the world is hedged at one time or 
another, and some parcels of grain are hedged a 
dozen times before they are consumed; that is why 
the pit transactions are of so much greater volume 
than the cash grain that is handled. 
To a person who has never seen the Chicago pit 
in action, it seems an unintelligible jumble of noise 
and gymnastics. To the initiated it is a wonderful 


All of these men are so well known to the trade, 
representing the young progressive element on the 
Board, that it is scarcely necessary to assure the 
members of the Association that they will be in 
good hands during their stay. 

At the banquet on the evening of Tuesday, May 
15, the Chicago Board will spread itself on an 
entertainment that will be long remembered. 
Henry A. Rumsey will be toastmaster and will keep 
things moving at a sharp pace. The convention 
members will be well entertained, that is certain, 
but the convention will offer more than that. The 
program, now in process of formation will con- 
tain features, which will have a vital bearing on 
the immediate business of every dealer. 

There is no question more important to the 
grain trade than transportation, not the theoretical 
aspect, but those practical questions of car sup- 
ply, car movement and rates. Negotiations are 
now under way with a man high in railroad af- 
fairs, for an address which will include a plain 
statement of the present condition of the railroads 
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at some time during the meeting, you may be sure. 

The National Grain Dealers Association will be 
represented by President F. E. Watkins or Sec- 
retary Quinn and a splendid survey of the grain 
trade of the entire country can be promised, for 
whichever speaks for the National, he will have 
a message worth while, and the ability of both 
men is well known in Illinois. 

Negotiations are under way for an arrangement 
with the Integrity Mutual Casualty Company, 
whereby group compensation insurance will be writ- 
ten for association members. This plan has been 
successfully adopted in Indiana and will have 
full discussion in the meeting. Members may also 
look for a report on the proposed agreement with 
the railroads as to rental charges for elevator sites. 

In the past there has been one feature of the 
annual meetings in Illinois in which the Associa- 
tion has shown to rather poor advantage in com- 
parison with some other state associations, and 
that is in the organization of discussions of sub- 
jects which, though more or less local in character, 
are important to shippers and should have 
thorough discussion, but which are not of great 
enough moment to warrant the dignity of a sub- 
ject for a formal address. Such discussions in the 
past have been left to chance or to the inspira- 
tion of the moment, and in most cases the dis- 
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display of efficiency, accuracy, and integrity. A 
sign of the fingers exchanged across the trading 
floor becomes a binding contract between the trad- 
ers, with, perhaps, thousands of dollars involved 
in the transaction. Im-no other industry does 
personal integrity enter so largely in everyday’s 
work as in the pit transactions of grain, and the 
operation will be of interest to every down-state 
member of the organization. There are too many, 
even among regular grain dealers, who do not 
thoroughly understand the functions of the grain 
exchange. Dr. R. McGill, secretary of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, recently said in effect that the 
chief function of the exchange was to provide a 
target for every half-baked theorist and unprin- 
cipled demagogue who wanted something to attack. 
Dr. McGill is a humorist, but even his quips are 
charged with meaning. The visit to Chicago this 
year will afford dealers an opportunity to learn at 
first hand the operation of the exchange and the 
great economic service it renders to every producer, 
consumer, and handler of grain. 

Chicago offers many inducements to visitors at 
all seasons, but the program of the Illinois meeting 
and the entertainment to be furnished by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade will make the trip so worth 
while on May 15 that no Illinois dealer will want 
to miss it. The committee appointed by the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the entertainment of those 
attending the convention, are George A. Wegener, 
chairman, Ed Hymers, William E. Hirshey, Henry 
A. Rumsey, John E. Brennan, and George E. Booth. 


George A. Wegener, Chairman 


and what the grain men may expect in the im- 
mediate future. 

Next in importance to 
that of roads. Quite likely the superintendent of 
the State Highway Department or someone 
equally conversant with road conditions, will out- 
line the state program of hard road building for 
the current year. This, of course, will introduce 
Governor Small’s proposal for a $100,000,000 bond 
issue. In this connection it is of interest to know 
that, at a statewide meeting held in Decatur on 
March 15, where the proposed bond issue was in- 
dorsed, E. M. Wayne of Delavan was named chair- 
man of the Legislation Committee. It is the inten- 
tion of this Committee to form a non-partisan or- 
ganization in every county with the view of infliu- 
encing the legislature to submit the bond proposi- 
tion to a vote of the people. In the discussion on 
reads, therefore, some fireworks can be anticipated, 
for the bond issue has friends and also has some 
bitter enemies. 

A man nationally prominent will have something 
interesting to say about the present socialistic 
tendency of our Government. Such an address has 
a wide territory to cover, for on every side the 
tendency toward socialism, or worse, is becoming 
more marked. Whether this address will include 
the recent bills submitted by Mr. Lantz and Mr. 
Kessinger, to the state legislature, and the widely 
discussed (and almost as widely adopted) co-op- 
erative marketing bill, it is impossible to say in 
advance, but those measures will have attention 
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cussions dragged or were omitted altogether. This 
year, we understand, quite a number of such sub- 
jects will be introduced from the floor by members 
who will be primed in advance and each discussion 
will be carried farther by another member who 
will be prepared. This will break the ice for a 
full and free discussion by the members in general 
and it is believed that this will prove a valuable 
and important feature of the meeting, for the 
greatest wisdom is found not in one mind, but in 
the collective ideas of many minds. 

There will also be short talks by several members 
of the Chicago Board explaining particular features 
of terminal market operation which are not well 
enough known to the majority of shippers, and upon 
which misunderstandings sometimes arise. It is 
probable that these will include “Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Consigning and Selling to Arrive’; 
“Hedging”; “Car Inspection for Leaks”; and nu- 
merous other questions which affect the shipper 
almost every business day. All the discussions will 
be practical and illuminating and will give every 
dealer something definite and substantial to take 
home with him. The members will be made to feel, 
as never before, that the Association is not a thing 
apart, but that they are the Association, sharing 
its responsibilities as well as its benefits, and that 
each one has a purposeful part in its deliberations. 

In short the Chicago meeting promises much for 
every grain dealer in the state, and in interest and 
in attendance will undoubtedly be one of the best 
in the Association’s history. 
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FARMERS VS. LABOR 


OLIVICIANS with socialist leanings, 

who flatter themselves that they can 
carry water on both shoulders, have been 
trying for years to convince farmers and 
labor unions that their interests are identi- 
cal, both being victims of ‘Wall Street,” 
and that their only salvation would be to 
unite politically. A farm-labor party has 
even been formed and one United States 
Senator has been elected on that ticket, Mr. 
Shipstead of Minnesota. 

The farmers in Minnesota who have been 
led to believe that their interests were com- 
mon with those of labor, have received a 
shock, and reverberations of the shock will 
doubtless be felt pretty generally through- 
cut the radical farm territory. A full crew 
bill for the railroads was introduced into 
the Minnesota legislature. Like all full 
crew laws which have been passed in many 
states, the bill provided for much unneces- 
sary employment and a pyramiding of the 
cost of railroad operation without a bit of 
compensating service or safety for the pub- 
lic. It was simply a union hold-up to pro- 
vide more jobs and to make railroad oper- 
ation more difficult in case of a strike. No 
doubt many farmers approved of the bill. 

But now a companion bill has been intro- 
duced, called the Full-Crew Farm Bill, which 
provides practically the same terms for farm 
luborers as the other did for railroad em- 
ployes. The bill provides that no one shall 
engage in any agricultural pursuit within 
the state of Minnesota without first regis- 
tering his farm with the secretary of state 
under a proper classification. On class A 
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farms, of 200 acres of improved land, the 
bill requires one farm hand to each 40 acres. 
It 24 cows are kept, a herdsman is required, 
who can show two years actual experience 
in caring for cows. In addition, there must 
be one milker for every six cows “or frac- 
tion thereof.” Farmers would have to stop 
working more than eight hours a day under 
the bill, and six days a week would rule. 
Wages would be arrived at by striking an 
average of the union wages of plumbers, 
printers, bricklayers, plasterers and carpen- 
ters. 

This bill will do more to clear up the con- 
fusion of mind in the relationship of farmers 
and unionists than years of argument. 
When a man’s own ox is gored he does not 
have to be shown the point of the horn that 
did the damage. 


GRAIN FUTURES ACT UPHELD 

S WE go to press word comes from 
Washington that the Future Trading 
Act has been upheld by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Two years ago a grain Futures act 
was passed by Congress which attempted to 
regulate the exchanges through the taxing 
power. This act was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 

A new act was passed last year which de- 
clared that future trading in grain was in- 
terstate commerce and gave to the Secretary 
of Agriculture power to regulate the ex- 
changes, and also compelled admission of co- 
operative companies which declared divi- 
dends on a patronage basis. An injunction 
against the operation of the Act was granted 
to the Chicago Board of Trade, suspending 
its operation until 20 days after the Supreme 
Court had rendered its decision. 

The constitutionality of the Act was at- 
tacked by the attorneys of the Board of 
Trade, but the Supreme Court has decided 
that the Constitution has not been violated 
by the Act. The full text of the decision will 
not be available until April 19, but it is un- 
‘derstood that the Act will go into effect upon 
the expiration of 20 days, or on May 6. 
Thereafter the grain exchanges will be op- 
erated on the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


—_—_—_— 
EXPORTS 


OR the nine months from July 1, 1922, 

to March 31, 1923, our grain exports fell 
off materially compared with the previous 
year, while Canada’s wheat exports increased 
in proportion. This was to be expected, for 
Europe’s purchasing power has been lower 
than at any time since the war, and Great 
Britain is encotraging inter-colonial trade. 
The really surprising feature of our foreign 
trade is that we have been able to dispose 
of as much as we have. 

Wheat exports during the nine months 
period have been 135,372,000 bushels; corn, 
78,296,000; rye, 39,001,000; barley, 18,942,- 
000, and oats, 17,395.000. Rye and oats ex- 
ceeded the year before, but wheat was about 
45,000,000 bushels. less and corn about 57,- 
000,000 less than in the previous vear. Ca- 
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nadian wheat exports increased from 111,- 


348,000 bushels last year to 180,745,000 this 


year. 
There are three ways by which the grain 
production can be benefited: Decreasing 


production of surplus grain and substituting 
crops that can be consumed in this country; 
re-establishing the stability of Europe on a 
commercial basis rather than trying to mon- 
key with its politics; importing more goods 
from Europe to pay for larger exports, which 
involves readjustment of the tariff and its 
attendant unsettling of business. The best 
bet seems to be to give close attention to 
what Julius H. Barnes will have to say 
upon his return from the meeting of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce at Rome, 
where the commercial rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope was fully discussed. Mr. Barnes has 4 
a grasp upon world conditions, which few 
possess, and as ke is free of any political 
bias his utterances are worthy of closer at- 
tention than those of all the so-called states- 
men in Washington, whose vision is clouded 
with votes. 


PRICE STABILIZATION 


ANY controversies have arisen over the 

action of the Price Stabilization Con- 
ference at Minneapolis, which endorsed the 
Gooding Bill, guaranteeing a price of $1.75 
per bushel for No. 1 Dark Northern wheat. 
Kansas has formally repudiated the vote of 
its delegates, and hundreds of farmers in 
other states have taken issue with their rep- 
resentatives. | A 

As we understand it, the issue was drawn a 
on the resolution presented by a majority of 
the committee endorsing the Gooding Bill, 
and a minority report, presented by repre- 
sentatives of Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Michigan and Illinois, which provided: 

In lieu of any Government price fixing plan on 
wheat we recommend that the governor of each of 
the large wheat states name a committee of three to 
meet together in May of each year at a common 
point, where they shall decide upon a minimum price 
return to wheat growers based on all available figures 
furnished by the several state departments and the 
Federal Department of Agriculture. The committee 
shall then fix a fair price at which the crop can be 
moved with profit to the producer, and issue notices 
of the same to associations in other countries asking 
their aid in its maintenance. ‘i 

The minority resolution is almost as sense- 
less as that of the majority, but its bad ef- — 
fects would be negative and would merely 
make us a laughing stock for the world, 
while the Gooding plan would get us into 
such a mess that we never would extricate 
ourselves. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE LAW 


EGISLATURES in 21. states have 

adopted the Co-operative Marketing Bill 
which the Farm Bureau Federation has fath- ~ 
ered; the bill is still pending in four states; — 
and in Indiana and New Jersey it was passed — 
but was vetoed by the Governors. ‘The bill — 
provides an iron-clad contract for co-opera-_ 
tive marketing among farmers, with severe ; 
penalties for breaking the contract and , 
also for inducing signers to break it. It is 
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aimed to destroy present grain marketing 
machinery and to eventually set up a monop- 
oly of grain, controlled by marketing organi- 
zations. These organizations are carefully 
protected; the farmer will be the goat if 
things go wrong. 

The bills as adopted have been variously 
amended, Ohio, for instance, struck out the 
penalty clauses, making the measure more 
or less innocuous. The Illinois legislature has 
a hearing on April 18, and an attempt will be 
made to amend the Illinois bill in similar 
fashion. 

The passage of the bills marks the vegiu- 
ning of the last phase in the U. S. Grain 
Growers spasm. They have alienated tne 
co-operative elevators and have divided the 
farmers into two hostile camps, i.e., tnOse 
who have been stung and want to see every- 
one else in the same boat, and those who pre- 
ter to keep some vestige of independence ir 
their own affairs. The bills will everywhere 
open a breach which will prevent the hoped- 
for monopoly and will ring the death knell of 
the monopoly marketing organizations. They 
may be followed by temporary dislocations 
of business in various communities, but if 
grain dealers will sit tight, hold on, and not 
become panic stricken, they will soon begin 
to see the reaction against the bills, which 
will bring a return wave of renewed confi- 


denée in the tried and true marketing agen- 
cies. 


ORIENTAL PROGRESS | 

ENTURIES pass in the Orient with lit- 

tle sign of change in the customs of its 
peoples. But in recent years the close con- 
tact of Asia and the Occident has made a 
distinct impression. During the last 20 years 
there has been a greater development in 
manufacturing processes in China and Japan 
than in as many decades preceding. The 
cotton and milling industries of China illus- 
trate the point. Cotton spinning and weay- 
ing up to 20 year ago was a home industry. 
The entire process was done by hand, and 
even Chinese labor could not compete with 
the machinery of the Occident. A group of 
progressive Chinese capitalists took the mat- 
ter into their own hands. They encourage 
the raising of cotton and built modern fac- 
tories for its processing. Today Chinese 
cotton goods largely supply the enormous 
domestic market. A similar experience was 
‘witnessed in the case of flour milling, and 
the many mills of the Shanghai district today 
are among the most modern and efficient in 
the world. 

And now word comes by way of Vancou- 
ver, that the South Manchurian Railway is 
about to erect a modern 3,250,000-bushel 
elevator at Dairen, Manchuria. This is the 
first large bulk elevator in the Orient, and 
if it initiates a movement in grain handling 
as revolutionary in scope as has been wit- 
nessed in cotton and milling industries, it 
will be of the utmost importance to the 
whole grain world. The new elevator will 
handle beans as well as grain, but it is the 

inauguration of the new method in the Far 
East that makes the event of interest, not 
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the particular commodity handled. Sacked 
grain and beans have given place to bulk, 
and once bulk handling is established the 
trade is on a modern and competitive basis 
which may have far reaching results. 


CAUSES AND RESULTS 


DOZEN Farm Loan acts would not 

counteract the fever of speculation 
which raged in the farming districts during 
the fat years. J. H. Tregoe, executive man- 
ager of the National Association of Credit 
Men, recently stated that lowa farmers alone 
spent $200,000,000 in worthless securities at 
that time, not including the farm land 
bought at $600 per acre. Lowa farm land is 
far from wasted, but paying interest on $600 
an acre is a difficult matter. It takes cour- 
age and unusual balance to keep one’s head 
when the whole world is aflame with war 
and waste and wealth. Farmers were no 
more guilty than any other class, but only 
the farmers have tried to remedy their trou- 
bles with legislation. Time, patience and 
hard work are the only remedies for this 


condition. Congressional enactments will 
rot more than brush the surface. 
Not all farmers spent their profits. Many 


saved and invested wisely, retired to town 
and rented their farms. Tenancy is on the 
increase, a natural consequence of the war 
and its aftermath. But tenancy is an econom- 
ic problem that will have to be solved, for 
it is a retrogression in agricultural develop- 
ment. Material increases in farm loans is 
bound to increase tenancy rather than help 
it. Fortunately the great bulk of the farmers 
realize this and will make no use of their 
extended credit facilities. A few will do so 
and come to grief on settling day. Gradually 
farm and manufactured products will strike a 
balance. It will take time, but it will come. 


It will be a long while before anyone can~ 


afford to be bearish on the United States. 


MINNESOTA IN THE GRAIN BUSI- 
NESS 


OTH houses of the Minnesota legisla- 
ture have passed a bill providing for 
state owned elevators. The House Bill 
called for a constitutional amendment vote 
to permit an elevator-to be built at Duluth 
only. The Senate Bill provided for houses 
at St. Paul, Minneapolis or Duluth, as the 
legislature should direct. At present the 
two bills are in conference. Probably some 
sort of compromise will be struck and the 
state be committed to an elevator program. 
The bills are sponsored by the farmer-labor 
party which has the upper hand at present. 
If Minnesota were in crying need of grain 
elevators, the state could well afford to build 
them, even if operated at a slight loss; but 
such is not the case. It is only occasionally 
that congestion occurs at either Minneapolis 
or Duluth. In New York and Louisiana, 
state elevators were justified because of ex- 
port necessities, but in Minnesota the issue 
appears more political than utilitarian. Back 
of it, no doubt, is the thought that such 
elevators could be used to advantage by the 
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wheat pool. If such is the case the wheat 
pool is disclosing the weakness of its hand 
early in the game. Any marketing system 
which depends upon state support is doomed 
before it handles a bushel of grain. Only 
by demonstrating its value on economic 
grounds can a marketing system expect to 
be permanent, and if the state has to build 
its equipment it is making a bad start in- 


deed. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


ONDITION of Winter wheat on April 
1 was found by the Department of Agri- 
culture to be 75.2 per cent of normal, indi- 
cating a yield of 572,317,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 586,204,000 bushels harvested 
last year, and as against a condition of 78.4 
on April 1, 1922. This is close to the Snow 
estimate, issued a few days previous, and 
much less than the Nat C. Murray estimate. 
Rye condition was 81.8 as against 89 last 
year and a 10-year average of 88.6. The 
prospect is for a rye crop of 75,784,000 bu- 
shels, compared with 95,497,000 last year, 
and a crop of 61,675,000 bushels in 1921. 
Since the gathering of the data upon 
which this report was based there has been 
a continuation of cold weather generally, 
with little relief from the drought in the 
region which needed it most. Coupled with 
the knowledge of subsequent condition, it 
was natural that the report should have had © 
a bullish influence on the market. In fact 
it will take growing 
weather to convince many in the trade that 
we are not in for a bad wheat and rye year. 


some extraordinary 


RUSSIAN EXPORTS 


CCORDING to a Holland correspondent 
of the London Grain, Seed and Oil Re- 
porter, Russia is exporting a_ surprising 
amount of grain considering the famine con- 
ditions in the interior of the country. Sales 
of rye have been made to Germany and 
Scandinavia of 80,000 tons and 120,000 tons 
additional might easily be furnished. There 
are 60,000 to 80,000 tons of barley available 
and 100,000 tons of sunflower cake and by- 
products, which are fine animal feed. 

These exports the Black 
Sea ports by way of the rivers. Rail facili- 
ties from the surplus grain regions to the 
famine districts are practically absent. From 
the northern ports, however, to the interior 
points of greatest need the Russian Relief 
has practical charge of the railroads and 
regular and fairly good service is maintained. 
A sincere effort on the part of Russian offi- 
cials could probably result in the rehabilita- 
tion of the southern roads, but the fact of the 
matter is that the Government is desperate- 
ly in need of foreign credit and would rather 
have America feed its starving people, and 
derive benefit of grain exports for itself. 

No doubt the exports this year will’ exceed 
those of last, but compared with the pre- 
war trade in grain, such exports will be neg- 
ligible, except as the European buyers will 
use them in the attempt to cut down the 
price of Western Hemisphere grain. 


come from 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


The cost of threshing in Canada increased 
10 cents to 15 cents in 1922. Unfor- 
tunately receipts do not always keep pace 
with 


from 


expenses. 


North Dakota proposes to establish a num- 
ber of recleaning stations for seed wheat. It 
is hard to get unmixed seed in the North- 
west, and pure seed would be a boone to the 


growers. 


The “Eat More Wheat” campaign has a 
good chance of effective results. Americans 
eat far less bread than most nations and it 
is in truth, as the slogan says, the best and 


cheapest food. 


In South Dakota a bill has been passed 
preventing stored 
This means that storage tickets will 
be mighty unpopular with elevator operators, 
for storage space is at a premium. 


elevators from selling 


grain. 


Reports of green bug, Hessian fly, Angou- 
mois moth, rosette, and other pests and dis- 
eases of grain are becoming so prevalent that 
it looks as if there would not be enough grain 
left to feed the insects, to say nothing of us 
poor mortals. 


A Montana mill which sold a farmer 650 
bushels of Winter wheat, represented to be 
Spring wheat seed, had -to pay the farmer 
damages of $6,153. No doubt many Mon- 
tana farmers wish that this joke had been 
played on them. 


the 
Association 


On April 4, 


Growers 


North 
made pay- 
ment on last year’s crop handled. This brings 
the payments up to 80 per cent. Final set- 
tlement will be made about July 15. This 
looks like quite a while to wait for the pay- 
ment on a cash crop. 


Dakota Wheat 
its second 


Applications for 30 sites for elevators in 
Montana have been made this year to the 
Milwaukee Railroad, and in every case ap- 
plicants have promised to rush constructions 
Mon- 
tana is coming fast in grain production and 
storage space is far behind. 


so as to be ready for this year’s crop. 


A system of making rail rates depend on 
the ability of the shipper to pay rather than 
upon the cost of the service, is the basis of 
most of the proposals advanced by the radical 
group at Washington. As shippers we may 
applaud the theory, but as business men we 
know that it couldn’t work. 


The Canadian Government made a _ profit 
of $210,392 on the operation of its elevator 
at Port Colborne, Ont. But this does not 
include the cost of power nor the interest on 
the $2,100,000 elevator, nor depreciation on 
its plant. At 6 per cent the interest would 
be $120,000, and when power and deprecia- 
tion are added there would be little left for 
the profit side of the ledger. Too many 
elevators keep books in about the same way 
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as the Canadian Government, counting their 
bank balance at the end of the year as profit. 
When the elevator wears out, there is noth- 
ing to replace it and the profits of years 
change to consistent losses. 


Jim McNulty of Minneapolis has quite a 
reputation as a soothsayer. He predicts $2 
wheat for 1923-24; $10 hogs by the last of 
April; $5 wheat in 1925; and a handsome fair- 
haired woman for President in 1945. It is 
all right talking about 1923 and the last of 
April, but who is going to remember who to 
vote for in 1945. 


The recent report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, accusing traders at Minneapo- 
lis of scalping and dummy buying to raise 
prices to consumer without benefitting pro- 
ducer, is the basis of a bill in the Minnesota 
legislature calling for an investigation of such 
practices. The more light that is let in on 
grain exchange practices, the cleaner they 
look. 


The railroads have prepared a set of statis- 
tics showing that freight rates are no higher 
in proportion than farm products, compared 
with 1913 In January wheat at 
$1.241%4 was 40 cents or 48 per cent above the 
1913 price, while freight rates (basis Wolsey, 
S. D., to Minneapolis) was 45 per cent 
higher. Such statistics are interesting, but 


valties. 


they do not mean much to grain shippers. 


A. C. Townley was recently interviewed 
by a reporter for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, who quotes him as admitting the failure 
of North Dakota’s program of state-owned 
industry. Mr. Townley is now out of the 
Non-partisan can afford to 
criticize. He is busy at present organizing 


League and 


the National Production League, another 
scheme for extracting money from the 
farmer. 


Railroad service is improving. In January 
there were 37,668,000,000 net ton-miles of 
freight moved as against 27,151,000,000 in 
January 1922. Car-miles per day averaged 
25.8 this year, as against 20.4 last year. Much 
new equipment is being added and extensive 
repairing is in progress. This does not guar- 
antee against car shortage next fall, but it 
will insure a large grain movement if the 
grain is offered. 


The Federal Trade Commission is about 
to institute another inquiry of the grain trade. 
Under Docket No. 694 it will investigate “al- 
leged unfair method of competition in the 
buying, selling and distribution of grain in- 
volved through the publication of false and 


misleading statements; refusing to make 


‘available telegraph market quotations; boy- 


cott of and refusal to buy grain from com- 
petitors, etc.” The patience of the Ameri- 
can public in putting up with these footless 
expenditures of public money passes under- 
standing. 


The certainty of a late spring makes more 
important than usual the recent report on the 
land prepared last fall in the three prairie 
provinces of Canada. Compared with the 
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previous year, there is a decrease in prepared 
acreage of 3.67 per cent in Manitoba; 11.84 
per cent in Saskatchewan and 33.59 per cent 
in Alberta; a total decrease of 14.52 per 
cent, or 2,391,597 acres in the three prov- 
inces. There is a mild campaign on in 
Canada, as there is in our own Northwest, 
for an increase in flax acreage, so it looks 
now as though there would be less wheat to 
dispose of next fall than there was last year. 


A movement is under way for the erection 
of a $10,000 monument to the memory of 
James L. Reid, the originator of Reid’s Yel- 
low Dent Corn. It is estimated that 250,000 
farmers are raising this strain of corn. If all 
contributed four cents the monument could 
be raised. It is said that Mr. Reid’s widow 
and daughter are supported by the super- 
visors of Tazewell County, Ill. If this is true, 
a better use could be found for that $10,000 
than building a monument. 


The railroads of the country have placed 
orders for 77,000 freight cars since January 
1. A desperate effort is being made to im- 
prove service to a basis comparable with the 
high rates. When Congress meets next fall 
the railroads want to be able to show im- 
provement of service to counteract the at- 
tacks they will have to sustain from La 
Follette, Brookhart, Capper, and others. A 
favorable showing at that time will go far 
toward discounting the talk of Government 
ownership. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of AMPRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
monthly, at Chicago, Ill., for April 1st, 1923. 
State of Illinois . gs. 
County of Cook 
Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared A. J. 
Mitchell, who, having been duly sworn according to 


published 


law, deposes and says that he is the Business Man- | 


ager of the AMBRICAN DPLEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co., 431 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor, Richard Pride, 2878 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 

Managing Editor, H. H. Mitchell, LaGrange, Ill. 

Business Manager, A. J. Mitchell, 4820 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the name and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

A. J. Mitchell, 4820 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, I11.; 
A. H. Mitchell, 4462 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Jno. 
EB. Bacon, 4546 Clarendon Ave., Chicago, Ill.; M. B. 
aaeney Ottawa, Ill.; M. W. Mitchell, Washington, 


38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon _ the 
books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holders appear 
upon the books of the company as_ trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding’ the date shown above is. (This in- 
formation is required from dally Potceoa only). 


(Business Manager.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day 


of March, 1923 
[Seal.] WwW. F. WARRICK. 
(My commission expires May 8th, 1924.) 
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FAVORS DAYLIGHT-SAVING~ Chicago is well known. Its efforts started when has also been bringing good prices here. The bulk 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo., recently went on record as favoring daylight 
saving, which will become effective in the principal 
cities of the country the last week in April. All the 
principal grain exchanges will operate under the 
daylight saving system. 


WANT RULE ELIMINATED 
A petition was recently signed by very many 
members of the Kansas City Board of Trade ask- 
ing abrogation of the “to arrive’ rule on grain. 
Those opposed to the rule claimed it was ineffective, 
and was helping the interests of the Missouri River 
markeis more than Kansas City. 


WICHITA BOARD TO ENLARGE ITS SCOPE 

The Wichita Board of Trade of Wichita, Kan., 
has applied to the Secretary of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for permission to establish call trad- 
ing. It is planned to have one-half hour call trading 
at the dpening of the regular markets on other 
exchanges and one-half hour at the close of the 
markets. 


SHIFTING OF INTERESTS IN CORN 

Pope & Eckhardt Company of Chicago, IIl1., 
in their market letter of April 13: 

“The market for corn reflects much shifting of 
interests among the local talent. Strong bullish 
sentiment is reflected from western feeding dis- 
tricts. The movement to country stations every- 
where, and to the terminals, is naturally small on 
account of delayed seeding and the urgent pressure 
to make progress in farm work. Shippers’ sales 
here 55,000 bushels. Seaboard sales 200,000 bushels 
for export.” 


say 


MOVEMENT LIGHT AT MILWAUKEE 
At the present time the movement this way is 


- very light, which no doubt is caused by light deliv- 


eries from farmers, due to spring work; also there 
is considerable grain being sold into the Southwest 
for feed purposes, particularly corn and oats. How- 
ever, as soon as navigation opens up we are inclined 
to believe that values in this direction will be more 
in line and are looking forward to a more liberal 
movement to Milwaukee. We are sure that our 
buyers are prepared to absorb everything coming 
and the trade in general looking for better business 
a little later on.—H. P. Bacon Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Market Letter of April 13. 


JOHN R. MAUFF SPOKESMAN FOR BOARD 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, John R. Mauff, the 
newly appointed executive vice-president of the 
Board, was made the official spokesman for the 
organization. All matters of public interest will 
hereafter be presented by Mr. Mauff. 

President of the Board of Trade, John J. Stream, 
in making the announcement, said: 

“This step was taken as part of the association’s 
plan in establishing a closer relation with all agri- 
cultural and allied interests and with the public in 
general. 

“The creation of the office of executive vice-presi- 
dent was for the purpose of permitting greater 
continuity in the supervision of the association’s 
affairs. The new duties today added to this office 
carry the plan a step further. Mr. Mauff will co- 
operate with allied associations, the press, and 
Official bodies in the study of questions of interest. 

“The Board of Trade’s part in the upbuilding of 


Chicago was a village. Thirty thousand persons 
owe their livelihood to it and 200,000 persons are 
affected indirectly. Members of the association 
maintain bank balances of more than $200,000,000. 
It is the purpose of the association, in centralizing 
its public work in one department, to take a still 
more active part in the development of Chicago.” 


NEW OFFICERS AT MILWAUKEE 

The annual election of officers on the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis., took place 
April 2, 1923. The following officers were chosen: 
President, A. R. Taylor; first vice-president, A. R. 
Templeton; second vice-president, Hugo Stolley; 
secretary and treasurer, H. A. Plumb. 

Directors, A. L. Johnstone, Z. J. Keefe, G. W. 
Kruse. Board of Arbitration, E. J. Koppelkam, EH. 


PRESIDENT A. R. TAYLOR, MILWAUKEE 


S. Terry. Board of Appeals, J. J. Crandell, E. H. 
Dadmun, P. P. Donahue. President Taylor has been 
connected with the grain trade of Milwaukee prac- 
tically 22. years. He started with the Milwaukee 
Elevator Company and was associated with the 
firm of Fagg & Taylor from 1906 to 1916 when he 
became secretary and vice-president of Taylor & 
Bournique Company. He has served as a member 
of the Appeal Board, Board of Arbitration, Board 
of Directors, and has filled the offices of first and 
second vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


CORN AND OATS RECEIPTS LIGHT 

“Receipts of corn at Peoria for some time past 
have been very light and values have been working 
considerably higher, following the trend of other 
markets,” says the Mueller Grain Company of 
Peoria, Ill., in letter of April 13. “In fact, ruling 
prices here recently have been on a higher basis 
than some of the other western markets. Arrivals 
have been taken by feed mills and the largest indus- 
try here. While the latter concern has good stocks 
of corn on hand, they have been buying spot corn 
so as to secure cars on which they can load their 
finished products. Daily spot prices have been above 
a shipping basis for some little time. Empty cars 
continue scarce throughout the country, and we do 
not look for any material increase in receipts for 
some time to come. 

“Receipts of oats have been light and this cereal 


of them are being sold to go to Southern markets. 
The demand has been fair.” 


GOOD DEMAND FOR WHEAT 

A good demand continues for Soft Red Winter 
wheat, with very light receipts, the best demand 
coming from southern mills. 

There is very little corn moving from Indiana 
stations, due principally to feeding operations and 
a holding attitude of the farmers. The bulk of our 
receipts of corn are from Illinois and have been 
running very light the past few days. We look for 
some increase in the movement as soon as the 
spring work is out of the way. Our best demand 
is for corn carrying favorable southern billing. 

There is a good demand from the South for oats, 
but we find it a rather slow sale to eastern territory. 
—McCardle-Black Company, Indianapolis. Market 
Letter of April 13. 


READY MARKET FOR CORN 

Much firmer feeling exists for corn due to the 
strength shown in western markets. The demand, 
however, is somewhat smaller than the preceding 
week. 

Stocks of corn here are light and arrivals of de- 
sirable grades are finding a ready market at the 
advance. Driers here are readily absorbing the 
tower grades and market is well cleaned up. Con- 
signments to this market should prove profitable 
under existing conditions. 

Demand for oats continue to lag and at no time 
the past week has our market been able to follow 
the advances registered in western terminals. 
Stocks of oats are quite liberal and arrivals are 
more than ample for the requirements of the trade. 

The movement of grain to Pittsburgh is normal 
and very few delays are noticed. The car situation 
in this territory is not good and nearby states are 
reporting difficulty in obtaining equipment.—Harper 
Grain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Market letter of 
April 14. 


LOOK FOR HIGHER VALUES 

Wheat prices have advanced sharply and are 5 
cents higher than a week ago. Many in the trade 
believe that the condition of the new crop and 
available supplies justify even higher prices. All 
contract grades of wheat continue to sell at prem- 
iums over a delivery basis. Hardly enough wheat 
consignments are arriving in this market to satisfy 
the limited demands, and while there may be a 
little over 2,000,000 bushels of contract wheat in all 
positions here in Chicago, when the cash grain 
alone is considered, it could not be profitably deliv- 
ered on May contracts. 

As we have been predicting, cash corn has ad- 
vanced and is now selling at the highest prices in 
about two years. Farmers are busy with spring 
work and not making any new contracts, so that 
practically no corn is being offered to arrive. Ex- 
porters are taking corn from day to day and the 
domestic demand has also shown improvement. 
Prices for the week are a full 5 to 6 cents higher, 
with the No. 2 and No. 3 grades bringing premiums 
over the May; therefore, we do not expect large 
deliveries on May contracts. We look for a con- 
tinued light movement for the next 30 days and 
still believe prices will be on the upward trend. 

The oats market has shown strength during the 
past week and prices have advanced 214 to 21% cents. 
Cold wet weather has delayed seeding two to three 
weeks, but work is now on in full swing and good 
progress is being made. No export sales of oats are 
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reported, and the eastern domestic demand is nar 
row. The visible supply (23,000,000 bushels or 
40,000,000 less than a year ago) will probably be 
needed to bridge over until the new crop, which 
promises to be late, is harvested. We continue to 
believe in higher values for oats—Lamson Bros. € 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Market Letter of April 13. 


EAST OF BUFFALO DEMAND SLOW 

There is very little to be said about the demand 
for wheat. Just at the present time there is very 
little wheat coming in; the local mills are buying 
some Soft Red Winter wheat and there is some 
demand for White wheat. 

Receipts of corn and oats are exceedingly light, 
but ample enough to take care of the demand. The 
domestic demand east of Buffalo is quite slow. Most 
of the current receipts are being taken up by the 
local mills in the Buffalo market. 

The late opening of navigation, which is not ex- 
pected until after the first of May, due to heavy 
ice in the lake, will no doubt cause our cash prices 
to keep steady to strong—McConnell Grain Corpora- 
tion. Buffalo, N. Y. Market Letter of April 14. 


DEMAND EXCELLENT FOR ALL ARRIVALS 

The movement of all grains to this market is 
extremely light with much of the little arriving, 
being on sales to arrive. Indications point to prob- 
able light receipts of all kinds for some weeks. 
There is reported to be a moderate quantity of 
wheat at a few Indiana stations that probably will 
move to market in the near future, but our corn 
movement is confined largély to Illinois shipments. 
Oats receipts like wheat and corn are very light, 
and apparently the supply is not likely to increase. 
_The demand for all arrivals is excellent and we feel 
that in view of that probability, our cash market 
will continue to give a mighty good account of itself 
as compared with other terminals.—Bert A. Boyd 
Grain Company. Indianapolis, Ind. Market Letter of 
April 13. 


RADIOPHONE STATION WDAP UNDERGO- 

ING NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS 

The Radio Committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, Chicago, Ill., makes the following announce 
ment regarding its Radio Station located at the 
Drake Hotel: 

Believing that our members as well as friends 
and customers of our members are interested in 
what pertains to this broadcasting enterprise, we 
are glad to set forth the program now being worked 
out. 

The station has acquired considerably more space 
than it had originally and all of the machinery and 
apparatus used in connection with the broadcasting 
service are now being installed in one large room. 
Every piece of apparatus will bear a card indicating 
exactly what its function is. This will probably be 

encased in glass so that no undesired 
may go out through the microphone, but 
there will be a runway entirely around the set so 
that visitors will have free and ready access to the 
operating room and be able to read for themselves 
what now has to be described by some attendant. 
This installation is at the present time more than 
half completed. 

Added to this will be a very novel and extraor- 
dinary antenna tower. We have had great difficulty 
in obtaining the permission of the building depart- 
ment of our city to install this tower, but that has 
now been obtained and the material is now in the 
process of manufacture. It will be a single tower 
running one hundred and thirty-five feet in the air 
and looking very much like a gigantic mushroom. 
Considering the modest antenna we now have, we 
think the station is functioning very effectively, but 
with this new tower and a particular wave length 
designed for this station, we feel satisfied that when 
the entire outfit is completed according to the pres- 
ent plans, we will be able to reach thousands of 
miles by night and several hundred miles in the 
day during the summer time, which is the greatest 
problem now before the radio engineers. 

“In radio terms we ask our friends to “stand by” 
with as much patience as possible until we burst 
into the air with new operating conditions and bene- 
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ficial ruling from the Government regarding wave 
length and broadcasting periods. It is very gratify- 
ing to be able to say that we have the heartiest 
co-operation in Washington and if such a thing is 
possible, WDAP will stand in a preferred class 
because its highest aim is to benefit the agricultural 
and livestock interests. The entertainment feature 
is secondary, but at the same time vital as we wish 


to disseminate some of the human element which is~ 


so predominant among the members of our asso- 
ciation in their daily business contact. 

Again in radio language “This is WDAP of 
the Chicago Board of Trade signing off.” 


DEATH REMOVES CALEB H. CANBY, SR. 

In the death of Caleb H. Canby, head of C. H. 
Canby & Co. of Chicago, Ill., the Chicago Board of 
Trade loses one of its staunch supporters and a 
man who lent his earnest aid in keeping the Board 
open during the war and functioning to the benefit 
of all departments of the great grain industry. Mr. 
Canby had been a member of the Board since 1890 
and served as its president from 1914 to 1916 dur- 
ing the critical periods before our entrance into 
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the war. His death occurred March 13 of pneu- 
monia and his funeral was held from his late resi- 
dence at 4821 Ellis avenue. 

Mr. Canby was born in Massillon, Ohio, in 1856. 
After finishing the course in the public schools he 
entered business on the New York Produce Ex- 
change in 1883 and a few years later removed to 
Chicago, where he had been engaged in the grain 
and stock business since that time. Besides mem- 
bership in the Chicago Board of Trade he held 
memberships in the Chicago Stock Exchange and 
New York Stock Exchange, but in 1915 gave up 
his stock brokerage business and confined himself 
solely to dealing in grain. 

Mr. Canby was a member of the South Shore 
Country Club, and the Chicago Olub. He is sur- 
vived by four sons, Caleb H. Jr., Joseph L., Lloyd, 
and Stuart M. Canby and one daughter, Mrs. W. B. 
Kerr of Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR THE MONTREAL 
EXCHANGE 

The officers of the Montreal Corn Exchange of 
Montreal, Quebec, Can., recently elected at the 
annual meeting are as follows: H. D. Strachan, 
president; T. H. Reeves, treasurer; A. G. Burton, 
A. E. Clara, F. A. Heywood, J. A. Marshall, W. J. 
McAuley, N. S. Stuart and H. Quintal, Board of 
Management; W. B. Bradshaw, A. E. Clare, J. A. 
Marshall and J. B. Trempe, Transportation Com- 
mittee. 

Greater facilities in the port of Montreal for the 
handling of grain shipments, was the evidence of 
Jas. A. Jamieson, specialist in elevator and grain 
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carrying problems, given before the Royal Commis- 
sion which has been investigating into alleged 
combine of Canadian lake vessel men. The cause 
of congestion was that Montreal harbor had been 
developed along the lines of catering to ocean liners 
and the harbor was badly equipped for handling 
small cargo steamers. The remedy for congestion, 
was to greatly increase the capacity of terminal 
loading elevators, especially in the lower St. Law- 
rence at Montreal or Quebec. 


IMPROVED DEMAND FOR SOFT WINTER 
WHEAT 


There has been a little improvement in the local 
milling demand for Soft Winter wheat here recently, 
but the demand has not been broad for any varieties 
of wheat as the mills complain that the fiour de 
mand is not normal and that the recent advance has 
stopped what little flour demand there had been. 

The movement of corn from the country has 
ceased very sharply and spot prices in this market 
are the highest in over two years. The feeding 
demand from the territory tributary to Buffalo has 
been better this winter than for several years and 
Eastern mills advise that dairying is on a profitable 
basis again and look for a continued good demand 
for grain for feed. 

Jus at the present time the eastern trade have 
fairly good stocks, having bought quite freely during 
the winter when embargoes were in effect and since 
the advance in grain prices they are inclined to 
let their stocks run down pretty well before re 
plenishing and as a consequence the demand at pres- 
ent is rather slow. This on the other hand will 
mean an increased demand a little later on and 
there is every indication that this market will en- 
joy better than a normal demand during the sum- 
mer months.—J. G. McKillen, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Market letter of April 14. 


WHAT IS INFLATION? 

Much is written on the subject of inflation, but 
this can be expressed in a few words; namely, infla- 
tion is the result of confidence encouraged by cheap 
money. The investing public are alert to a situation 
before it actually happens, and, therefore, seek an 
opportunity for investment. These investments 
encourage others who do not have the foresight of 
their brothers. The result is inflation. This condi- 
tion appears to have developed in practically all 


_ commodities with the exception of grains, which is 


really the backbone of our country. The most 
important reason for lack of support to the markets 
has been the continued nagging of agitators and 
legislators, who do not analyze the situation but 
believe that their efforts and plans are for the best. 
They are egotistical enough to assume that the 
present marketing of grains is obsolete. Only until 
recently has the affect of this agitation been relieved 
and immediatély the outside trade broadened to such 
an extent that decidedly strong markets are with 
us. A continuation of this class of trade will benefit 
the producers far more than could any monopolistic 
law that ultimately would bring havoc among the 
grain producers. 

Crop news has been very unfavorable. Rains are 
badly needed and while some moisture has been 
accounted for in the Southwest and the crop experts 
anticipate a decided decrease in the final yield, 
cold weather throughout the Northwest is delaying 
seeding and the time is getting short. This condi- 
tion is being reflected in the distant futures, which 
apparently overcomes any pressure that may appear. 

The 80 cent mark for corn has been reached 
and passed, while at the same time the situation 
remains unchanged. Receipts here are small, other 
markets from two to three cents higher from certain 
points. Export demand has been of a spasmodic 
nature although a fair amount has been put through. 
Cash demand is fair with basis relatively unchanged. 

Oat seeding, while delayed, is rapidly approaching 
completion in certain sections of Illinois. The de 
mand is strong although buyers are not over- 
anxious, which indicates that present stock are suffi- 
ciently large to draw from. From present indica- 
tions acreage will show a substantial increase— 
The Updike Grain Company, Chicago, Ill. Market — 
Letter of April 13. 
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UPWARD MOVEMENT OF GRAINS 

All grains have been under the influence of the 
largest speculative demand within a period of more 
than a year. Former high prices of the deferred 
deliveries have been surpassed by a wide margin 
and of the old crop months May corn has advanced 
to much better prices with a rapidity that in view 
of the large local stocks is really surprising. Shorts 
of all grains have shown decidedly more anxiety 
than have longs and if the latter have been inclined 
to relinquish their holdings they have been able to 
do so with ease at an advancing scale of prices. 
Sentiment in general has turned to the constructive 
side of the grain markets in a most decisive-manner 
and so long as general conditions remain favorable 
to the buyer prospects for higher grain prices are 
most encouraging. Pressure of grain from the 
producer is a negligible factor and in the case of 
wheat and oats it will likely remain so until another 
crop is garnered. Even rapidly advancing corn 
prices have not elicited any perceptible increase in 
country offerings.—Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, 
Chicago, Ill., from Market Letter of April 13. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago —The following have been admitted to 
membership on the Board of Trade: Howard E 
Colgan, Mark C. Losch, John B. Stouten, Ernest H. 
Wichelman, Thad L. Hoffman, Paul Van Leunen, 
Louis Dreyfus, Charles Louis Dreyfus, and Edmund 
C. Coultry. The memberships of the following have 
been transferred: Davis G. Owen, W. S. Humphrey, 
F. F. Bullen, Wm. G. Dilts, P. P. Donahue, W. A. 
Daniel, Edward Tilden, Estate of Jno. A. Costello 
and William B. Anderson. George H. Beazell has 
been suspended. Reported by Secretary J. J. Hones: 

Oincinnati—A. C. Gale & Co., have been admitted 
to membership in the Grain & Hay Exchange. Re- 
ported by Executive-Secretary D. J. Schuh. 

Duluth—Howard Kellogg was recently elected to 
membership on the Board of Trade; Spencer Kel- 
loge has withdrawn. his membership in the ex- 
change. Reported by Secretary Charles F. Mac- 
donald. 

Milwaukee.—Lawrence H. Teweles has _ been 
elected to membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the membership of Arthur Teweles has 
been transferred. Reported by Secretary Harry A. 
Plumb. 


TERMINAL NOTES 

Lamborn, Hutchings & Co. have succeeded Lam- 
born & Co. on the New York Produce Exchange. 
Offices are at No. 7 Wall street. 

Geo. E. Booth, member of the firm of Lamson 
Bros. & Co., of Chicago, returned home April 5 
from a vacation spent in Florida. 

E. L. Love, formerly with the Fuller Grain Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., has become connected 
with the Uhlmann Grain Company. 

George E. Marcy, president of the Armour Grain 
Company of Chicago, Ill., was a recent visitor at 
the Buffalo offices of the company. 

EB. Ralph Harris, of the grain brokerage firm of 
W. E. Harris & Co., Baltimore, Md., was recently 
elected chairman of the Traffic Club of Baltimore. 

B. H. Hanley, recently associated with the grain 
business at St. Joseph, Mo., has become connected 
with the Carlisle-Burns Grain Company of Omaha, 
Neb. 

The Quaker Oats Company of Chicago, Ill., capi- 
talized at $50,000,000 has been admitted to do busi- 
ness in Texas. F. E. Moran of Dallas is state 


_ agent. 


The announcement is made that the hay and 
grain firm of Austen Bros., with offices in the 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has retired from 
business. 

The many friends of H. C. Gamage of the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Company of Kansas City, Mo., will be 
glad to know that he-has about recovered from his 
recent illness. 

G. A. Beaulieu, formerly of the firm of Byrne & 
Beaulieu of Montreal, which dissolved partner- 
ship February 1, has been operating since that 
time in the grain brokerage business on his 
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own account in room 237 Board of Trade Building. 


He maintains private wires to Toronto, Boston, New 
York, Buffalo, Chicago, Duluth, Winnipeg and other 
leading markets. 

James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., of Winnipeg, 
Man., are now occupying the entire tenth floor 
of the Grain Exchange Building to accommodate 
their growing business. 

R. H. Loomis, formerly manager of the commis- 


‘sion department of the Maney Grain Company of 


Omaha, Neb., has become connected with the 


Nebraska Power Company. 

It is announced that J. Marshall, formerly mana- 
ger of the Montreal office of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Company, Ltd., will engage in the grain 
brokerage business in Montreal. 


J. C. Shaffer & Co., grain merchants of Chicago, 
Ill., made the first new wheat contract of the season 
late in March through an order with a Peoria firm 
for 10,000 bushels for shipment by July 20. 

Edwin M. Wilcox, assistant manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation of 
Chicago, Ill., has arranged to take charge of an 
Iowa office for Lamson Bros. & Co., of Chicago. 

The Collard-Meyer Company, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to 
deal in grains, cereals, etc. The incorporators are 
E. B. Collard, C. J. Meyer, and William C. White. 

Samuel P. Arnot, for years associated with the 
grain trade of Chicago and the west under the name 
of Arnot & Co., became connected with A. O. 
Slaughter & Co., of Chicago on April 1. 

H. H. Savage, who has been manager of the St. 
Joseph office of the Marshall Hall Grain Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., for several years past has become 
connected with Wallingford Bros., of Kansas City, 
Mo. . 

Allen Logan will head the Kansas City Grain 
Club, a social organization made up from the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, the coming year. B. C. 
Christopher, Jr., is vicepresident and W. W. Fuller, 
secretary. 

The Mytinger Grain Company of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, has been succeeded by the Mytinger Milling 
& Grain Company. The new firm will build and op- 
erate a mill for the manufacture of poultry and 
stock feeds. 

A. Snow Woodworth of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
a prominent member of the grain trade of the 
Northwest has been nominated to succeed F. B. 
Wells as director of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

The Quaker Oats Company of Chicago, Ill., and 
branches is now being represented in Pittsburgh 
territory with headquarters in Pittsburgh by W. R. 
Rechsteiner, formerly with the Warwick Company 
of Massillon, Ohio. 

Julien Scott, who has been connected with the 
coarse grain department of the Terminal Eleva- 
tors at Kansas City, Mo., is now manager of the 
merchandising department of the Hipple Grain 
Sompany of Kansas City. 

C. M. Martin, of Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to BE. E. Huntley, manager for 
the J. Rosenbaum Grain Corporation at Omaha, 
.Neb. He takes the place of J. L. Frankel who has 
gone to the Chicago office. 

J. H. Norris, who has represented J. C. Shaffer 
& Co. of Chicago, at Hoopston, Ill., has been trans- 
ferred to the home office where he is connected 
with the future trading department. Edward Goldes- 
berry has taken his place at the Hoopston office. 


The Froedtert Grain & Malting Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has given the name “Calumet” to its 
grain elevator located on the joint tracks of the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad Company at Thirty-third avenue and Burn- 
ham street, Milwaukee. 

H. C. Carson & Co., one of the largest cash 
grain houses at Detroit, Mich., announce their re- 
tirement from business effective as soon as open 
accounts and contracts are closed. H. C. Carson 
has entered the real estate field in Detroit, in which 
he has always been considerably interested. H. 
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E. Botsford has purchased the business of the 
Wells Spring Company, manufacturers of coil wire 
springs for the automotive and upholstery trade, 
and has assumed the office of president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. 

W. A. Hinchman, formerly with the Kemper Grain 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., recently purchased 
the Board of Trade membership of Wm. Young 
of the defunct firm of Dilts & Morgan for $8,000 in- 
cluding the transfer fee of $500. This was $2,000 
less than the last sale reported in the fall. 

The facilities at the Western Maryland Railway 
Company’s elevator at Baltimore, Md., are being 
improved by the construction of commodious quar- 
ters for the grain weighers and grain inspectors at 
the plant. New quarters are also being arranged 
for superintendent J. A. Peterson’s office and his 
clerical staff. 


The Wlinois Hotel at Bloomington, Ill., was the 
scene of a gathering recently of managers of Illi- 
nois offices of Bartlett Frazier Co., of Chicago. 
Following an excellent dinner a_ short pro- 
gram was carried out in which interesting talks 
were given by those present. About 15 local man- 
agers were in attendance. 

William H. Hayward, who for the past year has 
been in charge of the flour and grain department of 
the Commercial Union of America, Inc., at New 
York, N. Y., resigned the position April 1 and re 
turned to his former home in Baltimore, where he 
has engaged in the grain brokerage and forwarding 
business as Hayward & Co. 

Wallingford Bros., of Wichita, Kan., who have 
maintained an office at Kansas City, Mo., for some 
time past has purchased the grain business of 
the E. E. Roahen Grain Company of Kansas City. 
Since the death of E. E. Roahen early in March 
this business has been conducted by a brother of 
the deceased, K. F. Roahen of Wenatchee, Wash. 


The president of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa., recently appointed a 
committee consisting of W. B. Stites, D. J. Murphy, 
D. H. White and Edward Rice, Jr., to investigate 
the grain elevator facilities of Norfolk, Va., and 
secure information for use in connection with the 
erection of a new grain elevator at Port Rehmond 
by the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company, _ 

The Bunge-North American Grain Corporation has 
been formed at New York, N. Y., to conduct a gen- 
eral domestic and foreign grain business. Its or- 
ganization is due to the withdrawal of the Bunge 
interests, a Belgian concern, from P. N. Gray & 
Co., of New York. Carlos Falk, recently president 
of this firm, will be president of he new company 
while Robert Staub also of the Gray firm will be 
vice-president. 

The Heinmiller Grain Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has closed its office. The business was estab- 
lished at Indianapolis several years ago by F. G. 
Heinmiller who gained his experience in the grain 
business with W. W. Alder at Lafayette. When 
Mr. Alder removed to Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. Heinmiller 
took over the Lafayette office and later went to 
Indianapolis. Mr. Heinmiller has announced no 
plans for the future. 

The Rogers Grain Company of Chicago will move 
on May 1 from the present location in the Postal 
Telegraph Building into more spacious quarters 
in the New Webster Building. The increasing 
business of the past year has demanded larger 
offices and those are now secured. The Rogers 
Grain Company is the oldest grain commission 
house in Ohicago having been established by the 
late H. W. Rogers in 1861. 

The Davis-Nolan-Merrill Grain Company of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was recently incorporated with 
George H. Davis, president; N. H. Nolan, vice-presi- 
dent; Harold A. Merrill, treasurer: M. Gudelfinger, 
secretary. Capital stock is $400,000. The new com- 
pany absorbed the Ernst Dayis Grain Company 
and also took over the lease of the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corporation on the Terminal Elevator. It 
will do a general grain business. 


A number of changes has been made in the 
United Grain Company of Omaha, Neb., due to the 
death of John B. Swearingen, former president 
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who died recently. Mrs. J. B. Swearingen has been 
elected president of the company; L. E. Conkdin, 
vice-president; and Albert Hedelund, secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Hedelund has been connected with 
the business since its establishment by the late 
John B. Swearingen in 1909 and Mr. Conklin joined 
the firm in 1917. 

E. F. Huber, who for over eight years past has 
been associated with the McCaull-Dinsmore Com- 


TRADES 


The Sidney Grain Machinery Company of Sidney, 
Ohio, reports a good inquiry from the grain industry 
for the Sidney line of machines with bright out- 
look for the spring business. 

The Minnesota House of Representatives re- 
cently, by a vote of 84 to 34, passed a bill provid- 
ing for the establishment and operation of a state 
owned elevator at Duluth. No limit is named in 
the bill as to the amount of bonds that may be 
issued to finance the project. 

The M. A. Long Company of Baltimore, Md., was 
awarded the contract on April 11 for building the 
new 4,000,000-bushel Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company grain elevator at Baltimore for which 
the John S. Metcalf Company are the designers and 
L. A. Stinson, censulting engineer. 

The many friends of L. A. Stinson, head of the 
L. A. Stinson Company of Chicago, engineers and 
general contractors of elevators, mills and ware- 
houses, will be glad to learn that he is about fully 
recovered from his recent illness that confined him 
to his home at Oak Park during the past two 
months. Mr. Stinson is now in Baltimore, Md., 
looking after his duties as consulting engineer on 
the new Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company ele- 
vator designed by John S. Metcalf Company. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Company, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., leading mill builders and manufacturers of 
grain elevator machinery, will shortly celebrate 
their seventy-fifth anniversary. This old established 
house is run under the management of Walter 
Marmon, president, and Howard Marmon, vice-presi- 
dent. Some years ago the company began the manu- 
facture of automobiles in connection with its lines 
of mill and machinery and the Marmon 
car is now known as one of the highest grade cars 
on the market. 


elevator 


The Mill and Elevator Fieldmen’s Association 
held its sixteenth annual meeting at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill., March 13, 14, 15 and 16. Over 80 
members were present. Interesting papers and 


discussions mill and elevator insurance 
filled the four days convention, together with visits 
to the Underwriters Laboratories. One of the in- 
teresting features of the meeting was an address 
by M. A. Reynolds, secretary of the Millers National 
Insurance Company of Chicago.. F. F. Burroughs 
was elected president of the organization; H. B. 
Carson, vice-president; C. Lee, secretary; and C. 
D. Kellinberger, treasurer. 


covering 


When the Hess Warming & Ventilating Company 
of Chicago, Ill., was awarded the contract for the 
grain drier for the new 4,000,000-bushel elevator to 
be built by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
at Baltimore, Md., it meant that the Hess drying 
service, commenced in 1905, would be continued. 
At that date the first Hess Drier was built at the 
elevator. In 1916 the Hess Drier was specified on 
Elevator “B,”’ and the late order for the new house 
demonstrates the standing of Hess Drying with the 
B. & O. Company. In their advertisement in this 
issue the Hess Warming & Ventilating Company 
illustrate the old elevators pointing out by dates 
1905, 1916 and 1923, the line of succession of the 
Hess machines. The advertisement is headed “A 
Song Without Words.” It might be also termed a 
symphony where the motif of good drying weaves 
like a single thread of harmony through the 18 
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pany of Minneapolis, Minn., as private secretary, 
correspondent and stenographer, severed relations 
with that firm recently to go with Louis N. Ritten 
of Minneapolis. His duties will be similar to those 
filled with the former firm and in addition he will 
act as traveling representative. Mr. Huber will 
also continue to act as chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee of the Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation. 


NOTES 


years’ movement and altogether of most satisfac- 
tory quality. At any rate the “Song Without Words” 
stands as a memorable achievement in the history 
of grain drying. 

The Polk-Genung-Polk Company of Fort Branch, 
Ind., have been awarded four contracts for Polk 
System concrete grain elevators. One for a 100,- 
000 bushel capacity is to be an addition to the 
Igleheart Bros.’ storage at Evansville, Ind. An- 
other for a four tank elevator of 30,000 bushels’ 
capacity will be built for Sartor & Clarke at Oak- 
town, Ind. For the F. J. Townsley Elevator Com- 
pany at Emison, Ind., they will build a five-bin, 
elevator of 26-000 bushels’ capacity. The fourth con- 
tract calls for a 10,000-bushel, three-bin elevator 
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for the Wabash Grain Company at Westphalia, Ind. 
These houses will all be finished in time for the 
coming wheat crop. 

From time to time the Weller Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, Ill, publishes what might be 
termed condensed folders for the busy mill and 
elevator ownei' and operator. They comprise some 
branch of the Weller company’s specialties or ma- 
chines and offer at a glance the full line in an at- 
tractive and brief manner. A new folder just re- 
ceived embraces the Weller Spiral Conveyor, Stand- 
ard Steel Elevator Buckets, Bucket Elevators and 
Bucket Conveyors, Rotary Screens, Reciprocating 
Screens, Chain and Sprockets, Self Propelling Trip- 
pers, and Belt Conveyor Rolls. All these are il- 
justrated with outstanding half tones and there is 
also enumerated every article which the company 
makes, while the rear cover gives a handsome birds- 
eye view of the Weller plant. It is a busy man’s 
folder and the Weller Manufacturing Company will 
be glad to place one in the elevator office if it has 
not been already received. 

A recent issue of the Jthaca Journal News of 
Ithaca, N. Y., devoted two columns to the story of 
the progress of the Morse Industries Association 
and how they were developing their activities, us- 
ing the club house, a building 90x150 feet four 
stories high, built by the Morse Chain Company and 
turned over to the Morse Industries for their ex- 
clusive use, and controlled by a board of directors 
elected entirely by and from the employes. A 
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grand jollification by 1,600 workers of the Morse 
Industries was given on the evening of March 3, 
at the club house at which the greatest enthusiasm 
and good will prevailed. The four stories were 
filled from the ground floor to the top. Every one 
was out to greet their friends and associates, and 
they brought their wives, children or sweethearts 
to have a good time. 
friends and their families with reminiscence and 
story was F. L. Morse with the same tireless energy 
and geniality with which he has built the Morse 
Industries in less than 20 years, from an idea or 
dream to one of the most successful of the 900 
largest plants in the United States. A genial 
spirit of co-operation among the employes has been 
brought about by these gatherings and success 
has continuously attended their social, nursing and 
child welfare work. The activities that reach out 
and draw into being, all the several ideas found 
among the employes, provide fields suitable to the 
inclinations and likings of all, to the baseball 
player and fan, as well as to those who prefer, band 
music, singing, athletics, boxing, cards, chess, 
checkers and dominoes. 


INCREASED CAPACITY FOR IRON 
WORKS 


The accompanying illustration shows the Lake 
View Iron Works, located at 1226-1236 School street, 
Chicago, Ill., owned by Blaylock & Knapp, fabri- 
cators of all classes of steel and iron. The firm 
was incorporated in 1919 to specialize in steel for 
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grain elevator construction work. J. S. Blaylock is 
president of the company and H. S. Knapp is secre- 
tary and treasurer. Both are experienced engineers 
and Mr. Blaylock has charge of the manufacturing 
end at the works, while Mr. Knapp presides over 
the office and drafting rooms in the Monadnock 
Block at 53 West Jackson boulevard. 

The company has again made plans to increase 
their shop capacity on account of continued increase 
in business. The total area now occupied amounts 
to 14,315 square feet. They are at present construct- 
ing, under the direction of L. A. Stinson Company, 
engineers, the steel dock gallery for the Illinois 
Central Railroad Elevator “A’’ at South Water 
street and the Chicago River, at Chicago. The firm 


has built the steel work in many of the large ele 


vators of the country and during the past winter 
considerable work has been turned out for coal 
handling plants in addition to their grain elevator 
business. 


EARWORM AND THE CORN CROP 


An annual loss of over $40,000,000 to the corn 
crop of the United States is caused by the corn 
earworm. This is an average of 2 per cent for the 
entire acreage, but the loss is considerably higher 
in some sections, especially in the Southern States, 
making the corn earworm of particular importance 
in this region. 


Every corn grower is familiar with the corn ear- : 
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worm, but few realize the full extent of the loss 
it occasions to the field-corn crop of this country, 
which no doubt is somewhat responsible for the 
apparent unconcern with which it is generally re- 
garded. The corn earworm also works on cotton, 
where it is known as the bullworm, on tobacco, and 
on early tomatoes, vetch, and a variety of other 
plants. 

Each grower of corn, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, with little extra 
cost or effort, may reduce his loss from earworm 
ravages by at least one-half through cultural prac- 
tices alone. If a variety of corn well suited to local 
conditions, but having a long, tight husk, is se- 
lected for planting, the number of worms able to 
reach the kernels of the ear through the silk chan- 
nel will be considerably reduced. If this variety is 
planted so as to have it silk at the most favorable 
time—that is, when the moths which lay the eggs, 
and prefer to lay them on the silk, are the least 
abundant—the subsequent damage will be less. 

Spraying or dusting of the whole corn plant on 
a large scale is costly and ineffective. A fair de- 
gree of control may be obtained by dusting the 
silks with a mixture of half arsenate of lead and 
half finely ground sulphur, but this is also ex- 
pensive and impractical, except for market garden- 
ers growing sweet corn or for those specially de- 
siring corn for seed or for show purposes. 


OVER-PASTURING INJURES WHEAT 


Much wheat is likely to be injured this spring by 
over-pasturing if past experience may be taken as 
a guide, says a recent bulletin of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association. A good growth 
ot wheat makes excellent pasture, as every stock- 
man knows, and when feed is scarce will greatly 
reduce the cost of keeping a herd until grass is 
available. But the effect on the wheat should also 
be considered. 

Many farmers claim that jeans does no injury 
and actual gains in yield have been observed in 
some cases. It is generally believed, however, that 
pasturing is beneficial if it is followed by a wet 
season in which the wheat makes a rank growth 
and lodges. On the other hand, experiments at 
various stations have shown no gain in yield as 
a result of pasturing, and in most cases a loss of 
from one to three bushels per acre. It is generally 
recognized that heavy pasturing in any season is 
injurious and especially so if pastured until late 
in the spring or when the ground is wet. 

The greatest danger at the present time is the 
tendency to pasture too heavily, thereby leaving 
very little vegetation to protect the soil. Soil blow- 
ing is likely to be increased and the wheat will 
not recover quickly in the spring. Slow growth, 
late maturity, damage from hot winds and drouth 
and low yields may be the result. It will generally 
pay to feed more and pasture less, and remove the 
cattle entirely when the first warm days of spring 
arrive. Those farmers who provide themselves 
with silage, hay, roughage or other feed usually 
find when the wheat crop is threshed that the better 
yields more than pay for the extra cost of feed. 


NEW ORLEANS EXPANDS PORT 
FACILITIES 


The Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans has issued invitations for the formal open- 
ing of the Inner Harbor-Navigation Canal which 
connects the Mississippi River and Lake Pontchar- 
train. The ceremonies will take place on May 5 
and will mark the realization of the first step in a 


program which will add immeasurably to the im-- 


portance of New Orleans as an ocean port. 

The canal was built at a cost of $20,000,000, but it 
is well worth it as it is a part of the intra-coastal 
system of canals, and is a beginning of a canal 
to the sea which will be considerably shorter than 
the present route. Incidentally it will open a large 
area for industrial and shipping purposes that is 
now useless. 

At the river end of the canal is a lock 640 feet 
long, 75 feet wide and with a depth at low water 
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in the Mississippi of 3114 feet. This will accommo- 
date large ocean steamers which can load or unload 
full cargoes in the new industrial area. It will give 
an impetus to New Orleans activities which will 
be of tremendous advantage to the port. 


ARGENTINE PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


Consul General W. H. Robertson of Argentina re- 
cently sent the official estimates of the Argentine 
crops to the Department of Commerce, with com- 
ment which indicated that that country was expect- 
ing a prosperous year. The production of wheat is 
estimated at 5,281,719 metric tons, or 193,680,635 
bushels; linseed, 1,175,575 tons; oats, 793,484; bar- 
ley 180,171; and rye, 64,197 tons. 

The banking house of Ernesto Tornquist & Cia., 
a recognized authority, estimates the exportable 
surplus of wheat at 3,200,000 metric tons, which is 
equivalent to 117,344,000 bushels. This is 11,701,544 
bushels more than the estimated exportable surplus 
of last year, but 20,307,589 bushels less than the 
amount actually exported during the calendar year 
1922. The trade does not appear to be worried 
about the situation in Europe and there appears 
to be a general belief that Argentina will not have 
much difficulty in disposing of its surplus wheat, 
regardless of what happens in Europe. 

Although this year’s wheat crop is not a record 
one as had been expected, it is an unusually good 
one. Some pessimistic comments have been made 
regarding the damage done to wheat in the northern 
part of the Republic by frost, excessive rains and 
other weather conditions, but this damage has been 
compensated for in large part, if not entirely, by the 
excellent conditions in the southern part of the 
Province of Buenos Aires. Also, even in the north, 
there has been no serious crop failure in any single 
zone, as often happens in this country, so that 
the total production remains large in spite of wide 
spread partial damage in some regions. 

The large production is due to the fact that the 
area that was sown to wheat this season amounted 
to 16,080,774 acres, as compared with 13,947,120 
acres last season. The low prices now being paid 
for cattle had a good deal to do with the sowing 
of this increased acreage, as did the fact that bene 
ficial rains fell in the wheat zones at just the right 
intervals and in the right quantities during the 
plowing season from June to September to tempt 
agriculturists to extend the areas they had origi- 
nally intended to plant under wheat. 

Of the 21,491,480 bushels of wheat exported dur: 
ing the first six weeks of this year, 8,048,368 bush- 
els were consigned “to order,” 8,858,335 went to 
the Continent, 2,327,812 bushels to Brazil, and 1,660,- 
087 to the United Kingdom. 
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PLANS FOR INTERNATIONAL GRAIN 
AND HAY SHOW 


Farm experts from 12 states and Canada meet- 
ing with Chicago grain men early this month com- 
pleted plans for the International Grain and Hay 
show for which the Chicago Board of Trade again 
contributed $10,000 in cash prizes. This is the 
fifth year of the Board’s big premium list for 
farmers growing the best grain and forage crops. 

At a dinner given by the Board at the Union 
League Club, speakers declared practically the en- 
tire agricultural world will take part in this year’s 
show, held with the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion. The 1922 entry record of 4,039 samples will 
be shattered.. George S. Bridge, chairman of the 
Board's Grain and Hay Show Committee, is touring 
the world, interesting foreign nations: Some of 
these are expected to compete. 

Twenty-two representatives of state farm colleges 
submitted reports. Speakers included H. A. Rum- 
sey, as personal representative of President John 
J. Stream, James A. Murray, A. V. Booth, Chicago 
grain men, and Prof. G. I. Christie, Purdue Uni- 
versity, superintendent of the show, Prof. J. F. Cox, 
Michigan Agricultural College, and Dr. W. L. Burli- 
son, University of Illinois. George E. Booth, Chi- 
cago grain man, presided. 


The exposition, speakers declared, has become. 
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the strongest factor ever injected into the better 
erops movement. A rising tide of farm education 
is sweeping America, and the present generation 
of farm boys will comprise a new generation of 
“quality and quantity” farmers. There are now a 
half million members of boys and girls farm clubs. 
Most of them, speakers declared, know more about 
scientific agriculture than the average farmer of a 
comparatively short time ago. The conference de- 
cided to greatly increase the number of prizes for 
boys and girls at this year’s show. Prof. Christie 
said: “We purpose to attract farm boys and girls 
throughout the entire nation. And as a result the 
entire nation will benefit in a few years.” 

In corn judging the East and West hereafter will 
be divided by the Illinois-Indiana line. A vigorous 
Grive will be made to develop new types of corn 
superior to any yet produced. The conference also 
voted to establish new classes for southern yarie- 
ties of corn at this year’s exposition. 


WINTER GRAIN SET BACK BY COLD 


Winter grains have deteriorated somewhat during 
the latter half of March according to the semi- 
monthly crop notes of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Long continued drought in some 
sections with cold weather the last two weeks have 
retarded growth and both wheat and rye are gen- 
erally backward. Freezing and thawing with little 
or no snow cover has been common in large areas 
of the wheat belt and has undoubtedly done injury, 
the extent of which cannot yet be estimated. The 
present condition is decidedly unfavorable though 
susceptible of considerable improvement with favor- 
able weather conditions from now on. 

Seeding of oats has continued in southern areas 
but has been generally retarded by unfavorable 
weather conditions. Soil has been cold and wet in 
many sections and unfavorable for seed germina- 
tion. The seeding of barley is mostly awaiting 
warmer weather. 

The planting of corn continues in the South. The 
plant in Southeastern and Southwestern States has 
been damaged by cold and freezing and replanting 
is general. Acreage outlook doubtful at present and 
likely to be reduced by scarcity of farm labor. 
Preparation of ground in more northern areas is 
making progress but has been delayed by cold and 
wet soil. Preparation of land for rice has been 
finished. Sowing has been retarded by rain in 
some areas. 

Livestock are in good condition as a rule in all 
sections. Lambing has progressed favorably as a 
rule. The mortality has been variable though on 
the whole the losses are small. In some states of 
the Middle West spring pigs have suffered severe 
losses due to cold weather. Lack of sunshine and 
cold weather has retarded growth of grasses and 
pastures as a rule have made little advance in the 
last two weeks. In the Central West much Clover 
in southern counties has been killed by severe 
weather. Ranges are in fair shape but drying winds 
in the Mountain States have damaged them to some 
extent. Farm labor is generally scarce and high 
priced. Competitions of mines, saw mills, road 
building and industrial plants in many sections can- 
not be met by the farmers. A marked tendency on 
this account to turn plow lands into permanent pas- 
ture and to reduce acreage of corn is in evidence. 

In New England, New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, some injury to Winter wheat from 
freezing and thawing seems probable. Similar dam- 
age is reported from Maryland, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Minnesota. In the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, and Montana the moisture condition is 
generally favorable. The plant is dormant in Iowa 
and most of Nebraska. It is showing some recovery 
in Kansas and Missouri from the freeze of the 
middle of March. The ground is exeeedingly dry 
in west and southwest Kansas and the outcome in 
Nebraska is uncertain with considerable abandon- 
ment of acreage probable. The condition in Okla- 
homa is generally good except in the extreme west 
and northwest. The crop has been set back by 
the freeze in Texas and much abandoned acreage 
in the Panhandle is being sown to Durum wheat. 
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The crop is heading in Florida, is well advanced 
en the Atlantic coastal plain but is late in Tennes- 
see and northwest Georgia. In California fall sown 
wheat and barley on summer fallow land has a fair 
prospect. 

In Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, oats are being 
sown in southern counties but the preparation of 
the ground for this crop in the northern counties 
has not begun. Seeding of oats is rapidly progress- 
ing in Missouri and Kansas with very little being 
done in Nebraska and none in Iowa. Good seed 
oats scarce in Missouri and Kansas. Oats have 
been badly injured by the recent freezes in Texas, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Planting of corn is well advanced in Florida. 
Early corn in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina and North Carolina severely injured by cold 
and replanting is general. Preparations for plant- 
ing are progressing rapidly throughout southern 
Missouri and Kansas with considerable listing be- 
ing done in Kansas. Planting is in progress in 
Oklahoma, is well advanced in Louisiana though 
but little has been done in Arkansas. Some early 
planted killed by recent freezes in Texas and Okla- 
homa and replanting has been begun. 

Ranges and stubble fields are now available as 
pasture in range sections of Minnesota and North 
Dakota. In Texas the ranges have been set back 
two weeks by freezing with new grass coming in 
the Panhandle section. Drying winds have damaged 
the ranges in Arizona. Pastures are reported good 
in Florida and poor in Louisiana and California. 
In the latter state the long drought was broken on 
April 1 by rains in all sections which probably came 
too late to help the grass on plains and low foot 
hill ranges but will improve the lowlands. In 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho the drought was 
proken April 1 and ranges will be greatly benefited. 


A SIMPLE FRICTION TEST FOR 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


BY W. F. SCHAPHORST; M. E.* 

Every elevator manager knows that there is con- 
siderable friction in grain elevators that could be 
eliminated. Friction costs money. The useless 
friction costs just as much as far as the power end 
of the plant is concerned, as does the useful fric- 
tion. In fact, all of the power that is developed in 
grain elevators, and which the engine or motor 
gives up, is lost in friction somewhere or other. 
Power is not stored anywhere; therefore all of it is 
lost. 

Let us suppose, now, that in your plant 50 per 
cent of the friction is useful friction, while the 
remaining 50 per cent is useless. If you could 
eliminate the useless friction you would then have 
100 per cent useful friction. It should be the aim 
of the grain elevator owner, then to eliminate as 
much useless friction as possible, add it to the use- 
ful side of his ledger and thereby increase the 
capacity of his plant, if need be, without installing 
new apparatus. 

It may not pay to install ball bearings a]l over 
the plant, in place of the present bearings, because 
ball bearings are expensive when it comes to first 
cost. While ball bearings consume but little power 
will that saving pay for the bearings quickly 
enough? They should not be used in places where 
the saving in power would amount to less than 
the interest charges on the first cost, plus the cost 
of depreciation. All of these factors must be con- 
sidered before the ball bearings are installed in 
preference to the less expensive types of bearings. 

Main bearings are most important, because they 
usually handle all of the power. Thus, if the effi- 
ciency of a main bearing is only 95 per cent, it 
will absorb 5 per cent of the power of the engine 
or motor. But, if the efficiency of 100 small bear- 
ings distributed all over the machine shop is 95 
per cent, they will absorb no more power than will 
the single bearing. It would hardly pay, therefore 
to install 100. ball bearings, whereas it is quite 
possible that it would pay to equip the main bear- 
ing with ball bearings. 


Do not install new transmission equipment, 
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though, unless you are certain that you cannot suffi- 
ciently improve your transmission, without it. 
Perhaps you can improve the old equipment. 

A good way to test the friction load: on an en- 
gine or motor, a method that does not involve the 
use of expensive testing machinery or instruments, 
a method that is so simple that it should be used 
very often by every operator of grain elevators is 
as follows: 

Pull your watch out of your pocket and take 
the time required for your machinery to come to 
a dead stop after the power is shut off. That is 
certainly easy enough. 

I will explain the test fully. Consider the fly- 
wheel of a 50-horsepower engine which runs at the 
rate of 250 revolutions per minute. The flywheel 
has a definite weight and contains a definite 
amount of stored energy while it is running. No 
matter what year, month, week, day, hour, minute 
or second that flywheel is running, it contains ex- 
actly so much energy while running at the normal 
rate of 250 revolutions per minute. Therefore, 
when you shut off the steam, the flywheel is going 
to keep running for a short time. 

How long it will run cannot be computed. The 
only way you can find out is to try it with your 
watch. It all depends upon that thing about which 
I am now writing, friction. If your machines are 
running under full load, the engines may stop in a 
half minute or less. If your machines are running 
“empty” it may take a full minute or more for the 
flywheel to come to rest. If the friction is very 
great the stop may occur in 15 seconds, and if the 
friction is really small two minutes may elapse. So, 
it is plain that friction has about everything to do 
with the length of time required for the machinery 
to come to a stop after the propelling energy ig 
shut off, whether it be steam or electricity. 

To be sure, the weight of the flywheel also has 
much to do with it. A wheel weighing 1,000 pounds 
will naturally run about twice as long as will a 500 
pound wheel, but in the end the results are the 
same, anyway no matter what the weight. There 
is no change in the method. When you make the 
test, it is best to do it with machines running 
“empty,” because then conditions are more liable 
to be the same everytime the trial is made. 

On the first day of the test, for instance, let us 
assume that the time required to come to a stop, 
with machines empty, is exactly two minutes. This 
time may be far too long, but we will use it for 
the sake of illustration. Changes are then made 
in the transmission equipment. The belts are given 
attention, the bearings are cleaned and oiled, 
wherever babbitting is necessary the bearings are 
babbitted. the shafting is aligned properly, and in 
every way possible the friction losses are eliminated. 
The next time the test is made it takes two minutes 
and a half for the engine to stop. This indicates a 
very good improvement and the betterment has 
cost nothing outside of a little work, babbitt and 
oil. Nothing new has been bought or added. 

Now, after all improvements possible have been 
made in this way, after the stopping time has been 
as great as it can be made with machines running 
empty, the owner or whoever is in charge can de- 
cide whether or not it might be worth while to 
equip some of the principal bearings with ball bear- 
ings or in other ways improve transmission with 
new apparatus. If the stopping time cannot be in- 
creased, there is no argument in favor of ball 
bearings, but if such bearings do increase the stop- 
ping time and increase it sufficiently, it may be 
good business to install them. Judgment must 
always be used. 

Continue to improve the transmission every day 
for a month, two months, or a year. Begin an effi- 
ciency crusade of your own. At the end of that 
time you will doubtless find that the stopping 
time has increased considerably, and you can 
thereupon conscientiously stick a feather in your 
hat. 

I write of flywheels throughout because it is 
easiest to think about flywheels. But the body that 
stores that energy need not necessarily be fly- 
wheels. The rotors in the steam turbines usually 
keep the turbines running for a long time after 
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the steam is shut off—sometimes for hours. Large 
electric motors also keep on running for some time 
after the current is thrown off. Whatever form of 
motive power is used, the above arguments hold. 
If it is only desired to test the efficiency of the 
engine itself, this method that has been described 
will do the trick nicely. 

In a nutshell, make the time that your machines 
will run on momentum as long as possible. 


ROSETTE DISEASE AND HESSIAN 
FLY ATTACKS ON WHEAT 
COMPARED 


The rosette disease of wheat, discovered in Illi- 
nois and Indiana in 1919, affects wheat seedlings 
in somewhat the same way as do the attacks by 
the Hessian fly and certain other insect pests. When 
the trouble is caused by insects, their presence or 
evidence of their work serves definitely to show 
the cause of the trouble. Wheat seedlings attacked 
by rosette disease alone show no evidence of the 
presence or work of insects, it is pointed out by 
specialists of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture who have been investigating these wheat 
maladies. 

The first positive indications of the rosette dis- 
ease become evident early in the spring after the 
growth of the healthy plants is well started. Plants 
affected by rosette remain dormant in the spring 
after the healthy plants commence their spring 
growth. Infested fields are spotted with irregular 
patches of dwarfed plants, the leaves of which are 
dark-blue-green in color and are rather broad and 
stiff. The whole plant has a bunchy, rosette appear- 
ance. 

When both rosette disease and insect injuries, 
especially those by Hessian fly, occur together in 
the spring, it sometimes is difficult to determine 
accurately the injuries caused by each. As the ros- 
ette disease is not apparent in the autumn and 
as it becomes evident in the spring before the emer- 
gence of the adult Hessian fly, there is very little 
chance to confuse the two maladies during these 
periods. In the late spring, however, there is a 
possibility of confusion, especially if plants affected 
by rosette show, in addition, the spring infestation 
of the Hessian fly. These matters are discussed in 
Bulletin 1137, Symptoms of Wheat Rosette Compared 
with Those Produced by Certain Insects, just issued, 
and may be secured by anyone interested upon re- 
quest from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


INFORMATION ON DURUM WHEATS 


There are 12 varieties of Durum wheat commer- 
cially grown in the United States. They differ in 


their adaptation and yielding ability, resistance to . 


drought and rust, and in the quality of their grain, 
as well as in their appearance. They are all de- 
scribed by J. Allen Clark and John H. Martin, of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1304, “The Durum Wheats,” just 
published. 


The Durum wheats are all Spring varieties with ~ 


thick, compact heads, long stiff beards, and large 
hard kernels. They are grown principally in the 
northern Great Plains area, where they are best 
adapted because of their) resistance to drought and 
rust, which enables them to outyield other Spring 
wheats. During the past 10 years the center of the 
Durum acreage has moved northward and west- 
ward. : 
Most of the Durum varieties have white (amber) 
kernels, and the grain is used chiefly for the manu- 
facture of a granular flour called semolina, from 
which macaroni, spaghetti, and other alimentary 
pastes are made. There usually has been an active 
foreign demand for this wheat but the flour mills 
in this country were not equipped for satisfac- 
torily grinding these wheats and there was little 
demand for the product on the domestic market. 
More recently, however, large mills have been con- 
structed for grinding Durum wheat exclusively. A 
considerable trade in semolina and Durum flour has 
developed, and finally a large macaroni industry 
has been established. The industry now uses annu- 
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ally more than 20,000,000 bushels of Durum wheat, 
or nearly half the average annual production in 
recent years. 

Kubanka is the variety best adapted for all the 
varying conditions in the sections producing Durum 
wheat. It is a high-yielding wheat, considerably re- 


- sistant to rust, of good milling quality, and best 


adapted for making both. macaroni and bread. 

Acme and Monad are two similar amber Durum 
varieties which are very resistant to stem rust. 
Acme is the highest yielding Durum in most of 
South Dakota, and Monad is the best yielding 
yariety in North Dakota. Both produce macaroni 
of a grayish color, considered by manufacturers less 
salable than that made from Kubanka wheat. Min- 
dum is the most productive variety in Minnesota. 
The distinguishing characteristics and the adapta- 
tion of the 12 different varieties are discussed in- 
the bulletin, which may be had free of charge from 
the United States Department of Agriculiure, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

—_—_—_——S—S 


GRAIN POOLS GET TOGETHER 


At a meeting of the various grain pooling or- 
ganizations held at Kansas City on March 30,.an 
agreement was reached as to who should handle the 
grain from the various sections. Now every farmer 
can know just which organization will lose his 
money for him. 

Under the plan this program will be as follows: 
The American Wheat Growers will handle all the 
wheat grown in Washington, Oregon, Montana, 
Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., will handle wheat 
in Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, with Minnesota and 
Missouri undecided. The U. S. Grain , Growers 
will handle coarse grain in all states. Both 
organizations will establish agencies and facilities 
at terminal markets for mutual service. Activities 
will be co-ordinated along the lines of organization, 
field service. The 100 per cent pooling principle 
was endorsed for wheat. 

All of this sounds comprehensive and quite for- 
midable, but for the most part the actual working 
Plams are as vague and uncertain as ever. How- 
ever, the leaders of the pools realize that farmers 
everywhere are getting rather tired of promises 
that are never fulfilled, and a desperate effort will 
be made to establish some sort of a marketing 
system. This will be rather hard on the farmers 
who are committed to the plan, but may delay for 
another season the dissolution of the pools. 


CHECK TENDERED AS 
“SETTLEMENT IN FULL” 


BY LESLIE CHILDS 

The question of when the acceptance of a check, 
tendered as “settlement in full,” will amount to 
an accord and satisfaction has been the cause of 
many lawsuits. Suits of this kind have arisen in 
relation to many business enterprises, and, gen- 
erally speaking, where such a check, or payment, 
is made as “settlement in full” of a disputed ac- 
couni, its acceptance will amount to an accord and 
Satisfaction which will prevent the acceptor from 
collecting any balance that. may be claimed as 
due. 

The danger then of accepting a “settlement in 
full” check on a disputed account, which is less 
than is claimed to be due, is a real one for the 
acceptor and should be carefully guarded against. 
This point is illustrated in a striking manner in 
Seeds, Grain & Hay Co. vs. Conger, (83 Ohio St. 
169) and, as the suit involved a dispute over the 
delivery of grain, the holding appears to be one 
of special interest to grain merchants and deal- 
ers. The facts and circumstances which culmin- 

ated in the action were, briefly stated, as follows: 

The defendant contracted with the plaintiff to 
sell and deliver 10,000 bushels of oats during Au- 
gust of that year, at 37 cents per bushel. On 
the 17th of August, it appears, the defendant found 
that he would be unable to make delivery, and 
notified the plaintiff that he could not comply with 
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the contract and desired to settle. The testimony 
relative to the conversation between the parties 
at this time was not in accord, however, at this 
time the defendant sent the plaintiff a check for 
$300. All right. 

Now the defendant indorsed upon this check the 
following: ‘Settlement in full August account.” 
Along with this check the defendant sent a letter 
in which he stated that the check was in settle- 
ment in full for the oats previously sold. The 
plaintiff received the check, cashed it, and then 
wrote the defendant in substance that the amount 
had been placed to his (the defendant’s) credit. 
Defendant did not reply to this letter. 

Thereafter the plaintiff brought the instant ac- 
tion against the defendant for $700 upon the con- 
tract for the failure to deliver the oats. The de- 
fendant contended that the acceptance of the 
check, as noted above, constituted payment in full 
of the matter in dispute. The trial in the lower 
court resulted in a judgment in favor of the de- 
fendant. The plaintiff carried the case to the 
Ohio Supreme Court, where, in stating the gen- 
eral rule, relative to when the acceptance of a 
smaller amount than is claimed to be due will 
be deemed to constitute an accord and satisfac- 
tion, it was said: 

In the application of the law of accord and satis- 
faction, a distinction between liquidated and un- 
liquidated demands is universally recognized. Where 
there is a bona fide dispute over an unliquidated de- 
mand, and the debtor tenders an amount less than 
the amount in dispute, upon an express condition 
that, if accepted, it shall be in full of the disputed 


claim, the creditor must accept it upon the condition 
unless the condition be waived, otherwise he must 
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the check as payment in full, or to return it. He 
kept it and drew the money on it, knowing the con- 
dition imposed, and thereby completed the transaction 
as an accord and satisfaction. * * * 

In conclusion the Supreme Court affirmed the 
judgment rendered in the lower court in favor of 
the defendant. Holding, as outlined in the opin- 
jon, that by the acceptance of the check for a 
smaller amount than he claimed to be due, which 
was tendered as “settlement in full,” he, the plain- 
tiff, had worked an accord and satisfaction that 
would preclude him from recovering any balance 
alleged to be due. 

The foregoing case was carefully considered and 
is without doubt in accord with the great weight 
of opinion upon the point decided. It illustrates 
in a striking manner the importance of exercising 
care in the acceptance of checks which purport 
to be settlement in full of disputed. accounts, 
which are less than is claimed to be due. For 
as we have seen the acceptance of such a check 
will as a general rule constitute an accord and 
satisfaction that will prevent the creditor from 
haying further recourse upon the debtor. Truly 
this is a nice point of business law for one to 
have in mind in situations of this kind. 


200,000,000 BUSHELS IN 106 DAYS 


From September 1, to December 15, 1922, 106 
days in all, a total of 200,458,108 bushels of grain, 
wheat, oats, barley and flax was shipped from the 
elevator at the Canadian Head of the Lakes, Port 
Arthur and Fort William. The picture reproduced 
herewith, grouping the elevators of the two cities, 


A GROUP PICTURE OF FORT WILLIAM AND PORT ARTHUR ELEVATORS 


refuse it; or, if he has received the amount tendered 


he must return it. * * * He cannot accept the 
tender in such cases and recover the balance which 
he claims, because he is presumed to Have accepted 


it upon the express condition on which it was offered. 

After the foregoing statement of the general 
rule the court reviewed a number of authorities 
in which it had been applied. Then directing its 
attention to the facts of the instant case, and 
in determining whether or not they brought it 
within the general rule it was said in part: 

In this case there is a dispute which grew out 
of the inability of the defendant to fulfil his contract 
to deliver 10,000 bushels of oats during the months 
of August at 37 cents a bushel. The defendant sought 
to limit his liability by securing a settlement at the 
highest market price on August 17; and he insists 
that he succeeded in doing so, and paid the amount 
agreed upon. * * * The plaintiff denies all this, 
except the payment of the money. 

Here was a real controversy, which yet exists, over 
the amount of the defendant’s liability. * * * 
The defendant sent to the plaintiff his check, indorsed 
on the face of it, “Settlement in full August ac- 
count,” and accompanied it with a letter saying, “En- 
closed find my check for $300, which, according to 
our talk over the "phone today, is settlement in full 
for the 10,000 bushels of oats. * * *” 

The plaintiff had only one alternative—to accept 


was arranged by the Canadian National Railways. 
The total capacity of the group is 57,000,000 
bushels, with an additional 7,000,000 either under 
construction or with plans developed for building. 
The two cities together have 36 miles of deep water 
frontage, on Lake Superior and the Kaministiquia 
River. 


YELLOWBERRY IN WHEAT 


Yellowberry in wheat indicates a soft starchy con- 
dition of the kernel, says Director H. M. Bainer, of 
The Southwestern Wheat Improvement Association. 
It shows poor quality and low protein or gluten. 
Flour made from it is low in quality and for this 
reason yellowberry wheat always sells for several 
cents per bushel below equal grades of good col- 
ored wheat. 

Yellowberry is not easily prevented. In fact it 
will always occur in some cases in spite of all that 
can be done. When the causes for its production 
are clearly understood, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that much of it can be prevented. 

Yellowberry occurs more often in humid climates, 
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in wet seasons, on sandy soils and on soils deficient 
in nitrogen. Most authorities and experimental 
data indicate that any treatment which will make 
more nitrogen available will reduce yellowberry. 

Early preparation of the ground after harvest and 
the use of legumes in the rotation tend to increase 
the supply of available nitrogen and reduce yellow- 
berry. Fortunately both practices can be highly 
recommended from the viewpoint of better yields 
and safer farming. WHarly preparation of the ground 
in experiments in Kansas, for example, have in- 
creased the average yield from 25 to 100 per cent, 
depending on the soil and the location. Good rota- 
tion will in most cases result in further increases 
in yield and reduce the risk of loss. This appears 
to be one case where better quality of wheat, 
larger yields, safer farming and larger profits go 
hand in hand. 


CONTRACT WHEAT GRADES AT 
PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


CHICAGO 

All contracts made for wheat hereafter, unless 
ctherwise specified, shall be understood as for ‘“Con- 
tract” wheat, and on such contracts, requiring de- 
livery after June 380, 1917, a tender of No. 1 Dark 
Hard Winter wheat, No. 1 Hard Winter wheat 
No. 1 Yellow Hard Winter wheat, No. 2 Dark Hard 
Winter wheat, No. 2 Hard Winter wheat, No. 2 
Yellow Hard Winter wheat, No. 1 Red Winter wheat, 
No. 2 Red Winter wheat, No. 1 Northern Spring 
wheat, or No. 1 Velvet Chaff wheat; and on such 
contracts, requiring delivery after July 31, 1917, 
a tender of No. 1 Dark Hard Winter wheat, No. 1 
Hard Winter wheat, No. 1 Yellow Hard Winter 
wheat, No. 2 Dark Hard Winter wheat, No. 2 Hard 
Winter wheat, No. 2 Yellow Hard Winter wheat, 
No. 1 Red Winter wheat, No. 2 Red Winter wheat, 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring wheat, No. 2 Dark 
Northern Spring wheat, or No. 2 Northern spring 
wheat, in such proportions as may be convenient 
to the seller, subject, however, to the provisions of 
Section 5 of Rule XXI, shall be deemed a valid 
tender. 

Wheat that is inspected as smutty, or treated by 
any other process than drying, shall not be deliv- 
able on contracts. 

“Also on such contracts, for delivery of wheat 
on and after July 1, 1917, a tender of No. 3 Dark 
Hard Winter wheat, No: 3 Hard Winter wheat, No. 
3 Yellow Hard Winter wheat, No. 3 Red Winter 
wheat, No. 1 Hard White wheat and No. 2 Hard 
White wheat, at a discount of 5 cents per bushel, 
in such proportions as may be convenient to the 
seller, subject, however, to the provisions of Section 
5 of Rule XXI, shall be deemed a valid tender; and 
on such contracts, for delivery of wheat on and 
after August 1, 1917, a tender of No. 1 Red Spring 
wheat and No. 2 Red Spring wheat, without dis- 
count, and No. 8 Dark Northern Spring wheat, 
No. 3 Northern Spring wheat and No. 3 Red Spring 
wheat, at a discount of 8 cents per bushel, in 
such proportions as may be convenient to the seller, 
subject, however, to the provisions of Section 5 of 
Rule XXI, shall be deemed a valid tender.” 


MILWAUKEE 

All contracts for the purchase and sale of wheat 
for future delivery in this market, unless other- 
wise specified, shall be understood to be for the 
following: On such contracts, requiring delivery 
after June 30, 1917, No. 1 Dark Hard Winter 
Wheat, No. 1 Hard Winter Wheat, No. 1 Yellow 
Hard Winter Wheat, No. 2 Dark Hard Winter 
Wheat, No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat, No. 2 Yellow 
Hard Winter Wheat, No. 1 Red Winter Wheat, 
No. 2 Red Winter Wheat or No. 1 Northern Spring 
Wheat; and on such contracts, requiring delivery 
after July 31, 1917, No. 1 Dark Hard Winter Wheat, 
No. 1 Hard Winter Wheat, No. 1 Yellow Hard 
Winter Wheat, No. 2 Dark Hard Winter Wheat, 
No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat, No. 2 Yellow Hard 
Winter Wheat, No. 1 Red Winter Wheat, No. 2 
Red Winter Wheat, No. 1 Dark Northern Spring 
Wheat, No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat, No. 2 Dark 
Northern Spring Wheat or No. 2 Northern Spring 
Wheat; also on such contracts, for delivery of 


~Winter wheat, 
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wheat on and after July 1, 1917, a tender of No. 3 
Dark Hard Winter Wheat, No. 8 Hard Winter 
Wheat, No. 3 Yellow Hard Winter Wheat, No. 3 
Red Winter Wheat, No. 1 Hard White Wheat and 
No. 2 Hard White Wheat, at a discount of 5 cents 
per bushel, shall be deemed a valid tender; and on 
such contracts, for delivery of wheat on and after 
August 1, 1917, a tender of No. 1 Red Spring Wheat 
and No. 2 Red Spring Wheat, without discount, and 
No. 3 Dark Northern Spring Wheat, and No. 3 
Spring Wheat, No. 3 Northern Spring Wheat and 
No. 3 Red Spring Wheat, at a discount of 8 
cents per bushel, or the higher grades of wheat. 


KANSAS CITY 

All contracts made for wheat, unless otherwise 
specified, shall be understood as for “contract” 
wheat, and on such contracts a tender of No. 1 
Dark Hard Winter wheat, No. 1 Hard Winter wheat, 
No. 1 Yellow Hard Winter wheat, No. 2 Dark 
Hard Winter wheat, No. 2 Hard Winter wheat or 
No. 2 Yellow Hard Winter wheat shall be deemed 
a valid tender; provided, however, that No. 3 Dark 
Hard Winter wheat, No. 8 Hard Winter wheat, or 
No. 3 Hard Yellow Winter wheat may be delivered 
as contract wheat at a reduction of 5 cents per 
bushel from the contract price. Deliveries of the 
above grades may be made in such proportions as 
may be convenient to the seller, subject, however, 
to the provisions of Section 14, Article XIII or Sec- 
tion 7, Article XIV. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce rules 
with regard to the contract grade of wheat, pro- 
vides that for the crop year of 1921-22, the grade of 
Spring wheat deliverable upon the Spring wheat 
“futures,” starting with the month of September, 
1921, and all subsequent future months, including 
July, 1922, shall be as follows: “On all sales of 
Spring wheat for future delivery, the contract grade 
shall be No. 1 Northern Spring wheat, provided 
that on all sales of Spring wheat for future delivery, 
the following grades may be delivered: No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring at 2 cents above the price of No. 
1 Northern Spring; No. 2 Dark Northern Spring 
at 1 cent under the price of No. 1 Northern Spring; 
No. 2 Northern Spring at 3 cents under the price 
of No. 1 Northern Spring; No. 3 Dark Northern 
Spring at 18 cents under the price of No. 1 North- 
ern Spring, and No. 3 Northern Spring at 20 cents 
under the price of No. 1 Northern Spring. All of 
the above grades to be established by the Joint 
Board of Grain Appeals or other properly consti- 
tuted authority of the State of Minnesota.” 

ST. LOUIS 

On and after July 1, 1917, regular contracts for 
wheat for future delivery shall be for contract 
wheat and on such contracts the tender of any or 
all of the following grades shall be deemed sufii- 
cient: No. 1 Dark Hard Winter wheat, No. 2 Dark 
Hard Winter wheat, No. 3 Dark Hard Winter wheat, 
No. 1 Hard Winter wheat, No. 2 Hard Winter 
wheat, No. 8 Hard Winter wheat, No. 1 Yellow Hard 
No. 2 Yellow Hard Winter wheat, 
No. 3 Yellow Hard Winter wheat, No. 1 Red Winter 
wheat, No. 2 Red Winter wheat, No. 3 Red Winter 
wheat. 

Provided, however, that on all No. 3 Dark Red 
Winter wheat, No. 8 Hard Winter wheat, No. 3 
Yellow Hard Winter wheat, or No. 3 Red Winter 
wheat so tendered 5 cents per bushel shall be 
deducted from the contract price; and provided, 
further, that the tender on each lot of five thousand 
(5,000) bushels shall be in whole either Hard wheat 
or Red wheat of the grades hereinbefore specified; 
and provided, further, that not less than one thou- 
sand (1,000) bushels shall be tendered in any one 
elevator. 

Nothing in this section shall be construed as per- 
mitting the delivery of Hard Winter wheat on con- 
tracts made for Red Winter wheat; nor shall it 
be permitted to deliver Red Winter wheat on con- 
tracts made for Hard Winter wheat. 

WINNIPEG 

Contract grade for delivery on October con- 
tracts is No. 1 Northern, with No. 2 Northern 
at 8 cents penalty and No. 3 Northern at 8 cents 
(formerly 7 cents) penalty. 


Forty-First Year 


SUBSTITUTING POTATOES FOR 
CORN TO MAKE ALCOHOL 


The exports of American corn to Germany, which 
amounted to more than 30,000,000 bushels in 1922, 
may be materially reduced because of the large 
potato crop harvested in that country last year. 
It is estimated that in the latter part of the year 
75 per cent of the corn imports were used in the 
production of alcohol, since the Government had 
limited the quantity of potatoes which could be 
used for this purpose. 

The special representative of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in Berlin, E. C. Squire, 
reports that in view of the estimated harvest of 
nearly one and one-half billion bushels of potatoes 
in 1922, the German Ministry of Agriculture has 
just issued an order which will permit the use of 
potatoes in the manufacture of 60 per cent of the 
output of alcohol from agricultural sources instead 
of only 20 per cent as before. 

If the production of agricultural alcohol in 1923 
does not exceed the recent estimate of 53,000,000 
gallons (2,000,000 hectoliters), it is probable that 
at least 32,000,000 gallons will be produced from 
potatoes, leaving only 21,000,000 gallons to be dis- 
tilled from other materials, including corn. Even 
if this amount were produced entirely from corn it 
would require only about 8,400,000 bushels at the 
estimated ratio of 2% gallons of alcohol to a bushel 
of corn. Since the importation of American corn 
for other purposes does not normally exceed 6,000,- 
000 bushels, it does not seem probable that Ger- 
many will require in 1923 more than one half the 
quantity imported last year. There is, however, a 
wide possibility of error in this estimate, since not 
only is the estimate of alcohol production uncer- 
tain, but there is uncertainty as to the demand for 
corn for feeding. : 

The use of corn in the German distilleries is a 
very recent development due only to the restric- 
tions on the use of potatoes and domestic grain for 
alcohol production. In the season 1912-13 out of a 
total alcohol production of about 100,000,000 gal- 
lons, 80 per cent was distilled from potatoes, 15 
per cent from domestic grain, 4 per cent from mo- 
lasses and one per cent from other materials. In 
the following season the proportions were prac- 
tically the same. 

During the war, synthetic alcohol from cellulose, 
carbides and other materials was manufactured ex- 
tensively in Germany. Even under present condi- 
tions synthetic alcohol would be a dangerous com- 
petitor of the agricultural product if the process 


were not controlled by a Government monopoly and 


limited in output to one-tenth of the total alcohol 
production from all sources. The Government has 
since 1918 monopolized also the wholesale trade 
in alcohol throughout the whole country. The 
greater part of the distilleries are in private hands, 
but they must market the product through the mo- 
nopoly. The main center of alcohol production is in 
North Germany, particularly in the Eastern proy- 
inces of Prussia. In this section the soil is light 
and sandy, and well suited to potato culture. The 
owners of the large farms in this section find it 
very profitable to produce potatoes for the distil- 
leries and for feeding of the by-products, known as 
schlempe, to their cattle, particularly useful in the 
ease of milch cows. 

All German agricultural authorities speak very 
highly of schlempe as an animal food. It is said 
to have nearly as great food value as the raw ma- 
terial from which it is produced since in the fer- 
mentation process the albumen content is greatly 
increased by the addition of nitrogen from the air. 
It is therefore contended that the use of potatoes 
for alcohol production does not actually reduce the 
supply of human food. The alcohol shipped away 
represents practically no loss to the soil, and by 
feeding the schlempe to cows, it-is claimed that the 
milk supply will be greatly increased and also that 
the soil will be made more fertile. From the point 
of view of the American corn exporter it may be 
that the increased use of potatoes for alcohol and 
the consequent feeding of schlempe may reduce not 
only the demand for corn for alcohol production but 
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also the demand for feeding purposes. However, 
tests in the feeding of schlempe to swine have not 
been very successful. 

In bringing pressure to bear on the Government 
for the removal of restriction on the use of po- 
tatoes, the producers have contended also that even 
the maximum use of potatoes in distilleries would 
not materially reduce the supply since only about 
45,000,000 bushels (1,200,000 hectoliters) would be 
required under the 60 per cent regulation, out of a 
total production of 1,500,000,000 bushels. Further- 
more nearly 60,000,000 bushels of the crop are said 
to be of poor quality, fit only for the distilleries or 
for animal feeding. The price is already so low 
that cabmen in Berlin are said to be feeding po- 
tatoes to their horses. 

On the other hand it is thought possible that the 
potato crop has been overestimated. There is an 
additional motive for exaggeration in the desire of 
the farmers to show a great surplus of potatoes in 
order to prevent the Government from carrying out 
its announced intention of confiscating a large part 
of the grain crop at a fixed price. 


THE LIGHTNING HAZARD 


This is the time of year when fires in mills and 
elevators are likely to occur during storms. Tall 
er isolated buildings are a mark for the bolt, 
which explains why so many elevators at sta- 
tions and farm barns are destroyed from this 
cause. About a quarter of the elevator fire casu- 
alities are caused by lightning. Mill fires from 
this cause are not nearly so numerous propor- 
tionately, but mill buildings as well as mill ele 
yators are frequent marks for lightning, as fire 
records show. 

While the lightning rod was discredited for 
many years as a protection against casualties of 
this sort, insurance experience for many years in 
the kind of risks most exposed to lightning, has 
demonstrated that an adequate rodding system 
is a protection. The experience of farm mutual 


_imsurance companies is overwhelming in this re 


gard. Unless a building is iron-clad, lightning 
rods are the best defense against electric storms. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT FARMS 


Wheat farms in Australia average pretty large. 

Last year, or rather 1921-22, there were 18,625 
holdings in New South Wales on which wheat was 
raised and the total acreage was 3,689,110 acres. 
That would make the average area per holding 
devoted to wheat 198 acres. The average wheat 
farm averaged even more in 1920-21, or 206 acres 
apiece. And in 1915-16 the average of 22,453 hold- 
ings was 224 acres devoted to wheat. 
_ Of the large farms devoted to wheat, from 1,000 
acres up, there were only 209, and their aggregate 
acreage was only 354,084, or less than 10 per cent 
of the area devoted to wheat. There were 3,871 
holdings in which the area was from 1 to 50 acres; 
and the aggregate acreage was 80,398. The great 
bulk of the crop of 1920-21 was raised on wheat 
farms of from 50 to 1,000 acres. Of the farms with 
from 50 to 299 acres of wheat there were 8,480 
with an acreage of 1,285,186, and a production of 
23,270,817 bushels. Farms with a wheat acreage of 
from 300 to 999 acres were 3,098 in number and 
the acreage was 1,407,709 and the production 24,976,- 
471 bushels. Accordingly about seven-eighths of New 
South Wales’ wheat crop of 55,625,358 bushels that 
year was raised on wheat farms of between 50 and 
999 acres. Nearly half of it was raised on farms 
of between 300 and 999 acres. Perhaps nowhere 
else is the average size of wheat farms so large. 


CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN PESTS 


Have the insects that live by their depredations 
om grain been infected by the general craze for 
co-operation in agricultural circles? It looks like 
it, according to a report circulated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. It seems that the 
broad-nosed grain weevil, which is found in the 
South, cannot attack whole kernels of grain of a 
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medium degree of hardness. But cracked, damaged 
or soft grains are quickly infested by the broad- 
nosed grain weevil. Now, the rice weevil, on the 
other hand, with which the broad-nosed grain 
weevil is commonly associated, begias the attack 
on the harder kernels of grain; and the broad- 
nosed fellow follows on and completes the job of 
destruction. This looks like diabolic co-operation; 
but it can be stopped by destroying both. 


VARIETIES OF HARD RED SPRING 
WHEATS 


Of the 24 distinct varieties of Hard Red Spring 
wheat now being commercially grown in the United 
States, the Marquis is the leading variety, accord- 
ing to J. Allen Clark and John H. Martin, agrono- 
mists, United States Department of Agriculture, 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1281, just published. Since 
its introduction into this country in 1913, Marquis 
wheat has become more widely grown that all 
other varieties of Spring wheat. It has outyielded 
almost all other varieties, due principally to its 
earlier maturity, and excels them in the quality 
of its flour. 

The varieties of Hard Red Spring wheat differ 
widely in their yielding ability, rust resistance, 
earliness, and milling and baking value, as well 
as in their external appearance and in their adapta- 
tion to local conditions. Of the new varieties re- 
cently developed, the Kota is the most promising, 
say the investigators. In North Dakota it has out- 
yielded the Marquis in seasons when rust is preva- 
lent, and limited experiments show it to be best 
adapted to the eastern and southern parts of that 
state, where stem rust is often a serious factor 
in wheat production. The Preston variety yields 
only slightly less than the Marquis in the Minne- 
sota and Red River Valleys, but considerably less 
in other sections. The Red Fife and Power vari- 
eties are best adapted to northwestern North 
Dakota and northeastern Montana. 

Detailed descriptions of each of the 24 varieties 
in this class, with discussions of their adapta- 
tion and value, supplemented by maps showing 
the areas where the more important ones are 
grown, are included in the bulletin, which may 
be obtained free as long as the supply lasts, upon 
application to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ROTATION AND MANURE 


The Southwest Wheat Improvement Association 
says: 

Continuous growing of wheat on the same land 
year after year means lower yields. There may be 
some apparent exceptions to this statement, espe- 
cially where the land is relatively new and where 
yields are limited by moisture rather than by soil 
fertility. But there are several evils that follow 
continuous cropping besides a decrease in yield,, 
such as greater damage from insects, diseases and 
weeds, in addition to greater risks and inadequate 
distribution of farm work throughout the year. 

At the Kansas Experiment Station continuous 
cropping to wheat for 10 years reduced the yield 
to less than 7 bushels per acre, whereas during the 
same seasons, land that had been rotated with corn 
produced a trifle over 16 bushels per acre. In 
another rotation, which included Alfalfa, the yield 
was 18 bushels and this was increased to 28 bushels 
by the application of 5 tons of barnyard manure 
per acre every 3 years. In other words, the rotation 
and the barnyard manure produced four times as 
much wheat as was secured by growing wheat alone. 

No rotation can be suggested that will fit all 
conditions in the Southwest. The great diversity 
of soils and climate makes it necessary to use a 
different plan for each section or region, or fre 
quently for each farm. It may be stated, however, 
that no rotation is complete without a legume and 
a cultivated crop. 

Recent reports of the Kansas Experiment Station 
show an average gain of more than seven bushels 
of wheat per acre as a result of the application of 
two and a half tons of manure per acre annually. 
This figures out about two dollars per ton for the 
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manure with wheat at one dollar per bushel. In 
another case five tons of manure applied once in 
three years to wheat grown in rotation with other 
crops increased the yield three bushels per acre. 
The other crops were also benefited by the manure. 

In Oklahoma an application of manure produced 
2% bushels of wheat per acre as compared with 13 
bushels when no manure was applied—a gain of 
16 bushels. In all cases there is no doubt of a 
residual effect, such that if the application of ma- 
nure was discontinued, the manured ground would 
continue for many years to produce higher yields 
than land which had never received manure. 


WEED SEEDS IN SPRING WHEAT 


Threshed Spring wheat usually contains much 
foreign material, consisting almost entirely of nox- 
ious weed seeds. Investigations conducted by R. H. 
Block and C.:R. Haller of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, show that in the 1920-21 crop there was 
approximately one bushel of foreign material, or 
“dockage,” in every 22 bushels of Spring wheat 
threshed. This represents over 9,500,000 bushels 
of dockage for the Spring wheat crop. 

More than 200 kinds of weed seeds are found in 
Spring wheat, but less than 20 of these appear 
commonly. The foreign seeds most commonly 
found in the Department’s investigations, named 
in the order of their frequency, were wild oats, 
wild buckwheat, cultivated oats, mustard, lamb’s- 
quarter, barley, green foxtail, hare’s-ear mustard, 
flax, rye, cow cockle, pigweed, yellow foxtail, sun- 
flower, corn cockle, wild rose, king-head, and wild 
pea (vetch). Wild oats appeared in over 99 per cent 
of the lots of wheat examined. Grain inspection 
statistics show that the percentage of dockage found 
in Spring wheat is gradually increasing. 

Foreign material in wheat is objectionable be- 
cause it is an economic waste, says the Department. 
The growing of weed seeds with the wheat re- 
duces the yield of wheat and increases the cost of 
harvesting and threshing. Foreign material occu- 
pies valuable space in wagons and freight cars in 
country and terminal elevators and mills, and 
it often has a bad effect on the milling and baking 
qualities of the wheat. That clean seed combined 
with good cultural methods will produce clean 
wheat is being demonstrated constantly on many 
farms, and that the marketing of only clean wheat 
is profitable there can be no doubt. The farm is 
the logical place to clean wheat, preferably as part 
of the threshing operation. When the cleaning is 
done on the farm, the cleaned wheat will bring a 
better price on the market, the freight on the dock- 
age will be saved, and the screenings will be avail- 
able for feed, and when finally ground can be sub 
stituted for the higher priced feeds, such as oats, 
corn, and commercial mill feeds. 


FUTURE TRADING ACT 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


A news dispatch from Washington on April 16 
carried the information that the Supreme Court 
had rendered its decision on the Futures Trading 
Act, known as the Capper-Tincher Law. This was 
verified by telegram, but only the meager news 
items is available. This reads as follows: 

“The United States Supreme Court today declared 
constitutional the Grain Futures Trading Act, de 
signed to prevent manipulation of the grain mar- 
kets on boards of trade and exchanges. 

“The first futures trading act was declared un- 
constitutional by the Court because Congress sought 
to regulate the grain exchanges by using its taxing 
power. 

“The law was then amended, but was attacked by 
the Chicago Board of Trade and other big grain 
exchanges. 

“Today’s decision is final in giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture power to regulate the exchanges.” 


THIRTY-YEAR, tax-free 414 per cent bonds to the 
extent of $75,000,000 have been offered by the Fed- 
eral Land Bank and will be quickly absorbed as 
high class investments. 
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PERATORS here are looking forward to a steady 
O movement of grain from over the country to 

the elevators here during the next two months. 
Advices received by elevator interests have been 
to the effect that a large proportion of last fall’s crop 
of Durum is still to be marketed from over. North 
Dakota and Minnesota. It has been claimed that 
farmers are anxious to realize upon their remaining 
holdings of grain in order to clean up their liabilities 
as far as possible and to obtain a fresh start. Com- 
mission men here are endeavoring to impress upon 
Northwest farmers the advisability of maintaining 
the acreage seeded to Spring wheat and Durum up 
to their average, as they feel satisfied that an active 
demand will prevail next fall and winter for all 
the Spring wheat that can be raised, and that liberal 
premiums are likely to be paid for it, owing to the 
better demand coming for it from Buffalo millers, 
who have found it necessary to obtain direct repre- 
sentation on this market. Millers down that way 
experienced difficulty in obtaining sufficient Spring 
wheat for mixing purposes last season on account 
of the high tariff having resulted in shutting out 
Canadian imports. 


* = * 


Many grain men on the Duluth market availed 
themselves of the opportunity to enjoy vacations at 
Florida and California winter resorts during the off 
season. H. E. Emerson of A. D. Thomson & Co., 
Charles T. Mears of the Itasca Elevator Compauy, 
Ward Ames of the Barnes-Ames Company, and H. S. 
Newell have returned from Florida trips. J. F. 
McCarthy is taking a holiday in California and G. P. 
Harbison is away on a visit to New York and other 
eastern point. G. G. Barnum, Sr., is at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

> * * 

Watson S. Moore of the Moore Grain Company was 
a recent visitor on this market from his house’s 
New York headquarters. He expressed himself as 
hopeful regarding the outlook for export trade in 
wheat and rye, in view of the progress being made in 
moving out the supplies of Canadian grain that had 
accumulated down that way. As he saw it, general 
conditions are making for higher prices in all grains, 
the main factor being the outlook for a reduced 
Winter wheat yield this season and the late sowing 
of Spring wheat in the Northwest owing to the back- 
ward spring and the smaller acreage of plowing so 
far done. He noted too that Canadian holders of 
grain are not pressing it to the markets as urgently 
as they were, being disposed to hold out for higher 
prices. 

* * * 

With its quotation pushed up to $3.32 recently, 
increased attention has been directed to operations 
in flaxseed on this market during the last few weeks. 
Specialists in that product are sanguine that the 
production of flaxseed over the Northwest will be 
increased by 10,000,000 bushels up to approximately 
20,000,000 bushels during the coming season as a 
result of the campaign that was conducted in the 
principal growing districts during the winter months. 
A considerable proportion of the increase will, it is 
thought, be brought about through an extension of 
the plan of sowing flax and wheat together. Especi- 
ally favorable results were reported to have been 
obtained through growing flax and Durum wheat to- 
gether. 2 
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With over 22,000,000 bushels of grain now in store 

at Duluth and 


Superior, some of the elevators are 
filed up and the opening of navigation is being 
awaited with anxiety. As a result of below-zero 


temperatures prevailing during three weeks of March, 
the thickness of ice in this harbor was increased 
materially and vesse] men have been making wagers 


lately that the first steamer from the East will not 
arrive here before May 1. Some contend that navi- 
gations will not be officially opened here prior to 
May 7. A company that made a contract to move 
a freighter to an elevator for loading, found that 
38 inches of ice would have to be cut through in 
the elevator slip and that the field extended for a 
considerable distance out into the channel. Oper- 


ators are also finding themselves thrown out in 
their calculations by the stiff lake freight rate situa- 
tion brought about through the competition for ton- 
nage to move ,iron ore down the lakes. Vessel 
interests are now demanding a rate of 4% cents a 
bushel on .wheat from here for Buffalo delivery, and 
it is feared the rate may be pushed up still higher 
as the leading steamer operators have been able to 
steady iron ore moving contracts and are therefore 
turning down grain loading proffers. What is es- 
pecially puzzling grain dealers is what the lake freight 
rates are likely to be next fall if the Northwest crops are 
up to the mark and the present activity in the steel 
trade is maintained. Some of the more sanguine are, 
however, counting upon relief in the traffic situation 
being afforded by the probability of more wild lake 
tonnage being available under the attraction of high 
rates. 
= * * 

Grain men here were gratified over the recent de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission hold- 
ing that the present rates on grain from points in 
southeastern Minnesota to Duluth are not discrim- 
inatory, as against Milwaukee or Chicago. The de- 
cision was given in a petition filed with the commis- 
sion by the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce asking 
for a readjustment of rates. It was claimed in the 
petition that all rates on grain from points east of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad in southeastern 
Minnesota and northwestern Iowa to Duluth are dis- 
criminatory as compared with the rates from the 
same points to Milwaukee, and also that the rates 
at points along the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railroad to Duluth are unfair and discriminatory. The 
Commission held that traffic over the Milwaukee road 
to Duluth does not come under the head of interstate 
commerce by reason of the contract with the Northern 
Pacific for the use of its line between the Twin 
Cities and- Duluth. The decision however points out 
that the intra-state rates in effect over the Milwaukee 
road are discriminatory as compared with the Inter- 
state Commerce rates and the carrier is directed to 
advance its rates to the level of the interstate figures 
in order to remove any discrimination between the 
two classes of rates. Traffic men on the Duluth 
market regard the decision with satisfaction, declar- 
ing that the case was one of the most important 
entered in several years. It is thought that if Mil- 
waukee had won out in its contention, Duluth would 
have been excluded from participating in a large 
grain tonnage that comes here from over the territory 
affected by the decision as any readjustment in the 
rates might have been expected to lead to the traffic 
being routed to the rival market. 

* * * 

It will be incumbent upon buyers to insure grain 
or seeds to their full value against loss by fire from 
the time the property has been delivered to within 
100 feet of their unloading place in line with recent 
adoption by the Duluth Board of Trade of an amend- 
ment to its rules. The proceeds of the insurance 
will stand as security to the actual owner to the 
extent of the amount owing to him for such grain 
or seeds. The amendment in the rules was made to 
obviate any disputes that might arise through neglect 
of a buyer to insure the grain as soon as it might 
be delivered to him for the protection of the seller. 
The necessity for care on that score is being empha- 
sized by grain handlers here. 

* * * 

Trading in rye has been erratic on this market of 
late. Buyers who bought rye in the country freely 
during the fall and early winter in expectation of 
a liberal export inquiry being maintained in it have 
found themselves disappointed through political and 
economic developments in the European countries and 
more particularly through reports that Russia had 
sold substantial quantities of rye to Germany. PHx- 
port sales of rye have consequently fallen below the 
earlier estimates and a smaller tonnage of that grain 
has been earmarked for shipment to the Hast at the 
opening of navigation. Operators claim that a pro- 
portion of the rye being held in the elevators here will 
show losses to its holders at the present lineup of 
the market. Confidence is felt in some quarters, how- 
ever, that rye prices will gradually show improvement 
in view of realization that Russia has little grain to 
sell and consequent indications of better export de- 
mand for it lately. Stocks of rye in Duluth and 
Superior elevators now aggregate 9,450,000 bushels. 

Elevator interests here have advices that a gub- 
stantial quantity of corn remains in farmers’ hands 
in southern Minnesota territory and in other districts 
tributary to this market. Operators are hopeful that 
a movement of it will start in upon a fair scale 


shortly. A more attractive spot basis has been an- 
nounced by the Board of Trade Commission Mer- 
chants Association lately in the hope of attracting 
a larger proportion of the expected movement this 
way. r 

* * * 

R. M. White of the White Grain Company expressed 
the opinion that Northwest farmers will come up to 
the scratch in their record of seeding this spring 
provided the incoming of spring weather conditions 
is not unduly deferred. He thinks that if farmers 
are able to make the grade at all, little acreage will 
be permitted to remain in fallow. He commented 
upon the growing interest being shown in dairying 
over northern Minnesota and northern Wisconsin as 
shown in the heavier shipments of products being 
made. His firm’s trade in feeds attained a heavy 
volume during the winter months, he asserted. 

* * * 

Movement of grain remaining in farmers’ hands 
over the Northwest is likely to be deferred until seed- 
ing has been completed in the opinion of elevator men, 
They pointed that farmers cannot afford to lose any 
time in getting their seed in the ground in view of 
the late start. It is also thought that the deferring 
of marketing for a time might be a good thing for 
all interests, as handlers would be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to clean up stocks that have accumulated at 
terminal points. 
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fair volume of business, and the outlook is gener- 

ally said to be good. Long storage stocks, which 
consisted principally of wheat, are being steadily re- 
duced, as mills grind up wheat that is in outside storage 
prior to grinding their private storage wheat. ‘There 
has been some talk in grain circles of dollar corn, and 
it must be admitted that the market is strong, and that 
corn isn’t so awful far from the dollar level. However, 
there is a lot of difference between dollar talk and 
dollar corn, While it is a long way to harvest, and 
production cost will be greater this year due to higher 
labor cost, a good many grain men figure that there 
will be a tremendous acreage of corn planted this sea- 
son, and that the market will begin slumping off a little 
later on. 

History generally repeats itself. A high priced crop 
of any kind results in the following year’s planting 
covering increased acreage. With 85-cent corn on the 
present market a lot of farmers who were disgusted 
with corn in the spring of 1922, will be planting heavily. 
In the South 30-cent cotton is resulting in tremendous 
acreage, and acreage is being extended into southern 
Kentucky and districts which heretofore have made prac- 
tically no effort to grow cotton. Indications are for a 
big cotton crop, a heavy cottonseed crop, and lower 
prices on all cottonseed feed products in the fall. 

The Kentucky Elevator Company reported very fair 
daily handlings, and a fair volume of grain in storage, 
although long time storage stock is being reduced some- 
what. Officials of the company are feeling right good 
concerning the present situation and the outlook. 

O. W. Edinger, of Edinger & Co., handlers of grain, 
feed, hay, etc., reported that markets were higher, and 
showing signs of going still higher, while demand is 
good, especially for feed. Hay is coming in slowly, due 
to bad roads, and the fact that farmers are busy in the 
fields and cars scarce. Locally car supply has been 


good, but the rural points are having the usual troubles. 
* * * 


I OUISVILLE elevator companies are handling a very 


Recent Government reports from Washington were to 
the effect that the Government is planning barge lines 
on the Monongahela and Ohio Rivers, making connec- 
tions through to New Orleans, and there making con- 
nections with the coastwise trade as feeders. At the 
same time the large steel companies are shipping great 
quantities of steel products, 8,000 to 10,000 tons at a 
crack, to New Orleans, for reshipment by water through 
the Panama Canal to the West Coast. These barges 
are traveling empty on the return trip from New Or- 
leans to the Pittsburgh territory for most part, and 
open an opportunity for river shipping. New terminals 
for transfer of water and rail freights are being opened 
at Pittsburgh, Memphis, Louisville, Jeffersonville, Ind., 
and other points. River boat builders are jammed with 
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orders for boats and barges, and it is beginning to look 
as if the river will come back strong within the next 
few years. The Government expects to complete the 
local and dam system from Pittsburgh to Louisville by 
the close of 1924, giving an all around 12 months boat- 
ing stage of nine feet or better, which will assure steady 
transportation except during the ice period. Riverside 
grain elevators may be a future development, where 
equipped with rail facilities as well. 
= = = 

Feed prices as quoted on the local market show bran 
at $34 a ton; mixed feed, $35; middlings, $35; hominy 
feed, $34; cracked corn, $35. 

Hay prices show No. 1 baled Timothy, $20.50 a ton, 
No. 2, $19; Light Mixed Timothy, $19 a ton; No. 1 
Mixed, $18; No. 2, $16; No. 1 Clover, $17, and No. 2, 
$15; Wheat and oat straw, $12.50 to $13; and rye 
straw, $14. 3 

Oats are quoted at 51 cents a bushel for No. 2 White, 
with the No. 3 at a half cent under. 

Corn prices show No. 3 White at 8414 cents, with 
No. 3 Mixed at about a half cent less, with Yellow at 
the, same price. No. 2 is worth about % cent to one 
cent more than No. 3. There is no corn of lower than 
No. 3 rating being quoted, as corn is coming in at 16 
to 17 per cent moisture, and is of unusually good 
quality, and handling well. There has been no freezing 
weather of a character to freeze out moisture, but the 
stock has been running unusually dry. 

= = = 

It is reported that there is a generally good demand 
for all feedstuffs. Livestock men are busy this year, 
and hog raising is on the incline. Dairy demand has 
also been good, while mules and horses are bringing 
better prices, and there is a better breeding activity 
being noted. It is reported that mule demand from the 
cotton country is especially strong this year, due to the 
heavy acreage that is being put in: Poultry feeds have 
been in good demand in spite of the fact that the poultry 
market isn’t especially strong, and egg markets have 
been weaker than in years. A retail price of 23 cents 
a dozen on eggs, and good fresh ones at that. for 
Baster, makes one think of the good old days. 

* * * 

The American Hominy Company, which recently 
leased the plant of the Wathen Milling Company, at 
Louisville, one of the finest corn milling plants in the 
South, has closed down following a short period of 
operation, and a report has been confirmed, to the 
effect that the company is planning installation of a 
considerable amount of additional machinery, having 
found that the plant was not equipped for operation of 
the style used by the American company. Unconfirmed 
reports state that about $50,000 worth of additional ma- 
chinery will be installed. In building this mill the 
Wathen interests utilized but one side of the elevator 
and mill building, leaving plenty of room for installa- 
tion of extra units, or equipment for producing other 
Kinds of feed or grain products, with the result that any 
remodeling could be done easily. 

* = = 

Six men were injured when a scaffold broke and 
dumped them while working on the old plant of the 
Fleischman Malting Company, Louisville, which is being 
remodeled for grain storage purposes for new owners. 
Two of the men were reported in serious condition from 
the fall, having suffered a number of broken bones. 
Four only suffered cuts and bruises. 

. * * 

Garnet S. Zorn, president of S. Zorn & Co., local grain 
dealers and elevator operators, was married on Thurs- 
Gay, March 22, at Louisville, to Miss Edna Temple. 
daughter of the late Edward P..Temple, of North Pel- 
ham, N. Y. Miss Temple is a prominent young actress, 
who had one of the principal parts of “Blossom Time,” 
which was playing in New York, she leaving the show 
to be married. Mr. Zorn is a son of the late Sebastian 
Zorn, founder of the local grain house, and for some 
years president of the Louisville Water Company. 


Considerable damage was done to elevators and grain 
houses of the state in the high March winds, especially 
on March 11 and 12, when reports showed many con- 
cerns here and out in the state.to have lost roofs, smoke 
stacks, etc. Thousands of farmers had buildings wrecked, 
and insurance companies have been hard hit under wind 
policies. Corydon, Ind., reported that Adolph Colin, 
miller at Ramsey, six miles from Corydon, had a new 
three-story flour mill wrecked, at a loss of $15,000, and 
John Hughes of the same section was reported to have 
had a flour mill blown from the foundations. On the 
Same date Maysville, Ky., reported the front of the 
Magnolia Flour Mills to have been caved in by wind. 

= = * 

John H. Shine, flour and grain dealer of New Albany, 
Ind., was recently elected president of the New Albany 
National Bank, at a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors, his election being to fill a vacancy caused by 
the recent death of J. Frank MeCulloch, president of 
the bank. Mr. Shine had been a director of the bank 


for some years. 
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Officials of the Louisville & Nashville R. R., in a 
recent comment on car shortage, stated that grain ship- 
pers were still loading cars at considerably under maxi- 


-mum, average loadings being only about 50 per cent of 


capacity. While there is some newspaper talk of short- 
age of cars, and that the grain trade is feeling this 
shortage, the condition hasn’t been true at Louisville, 
but small isolated points are having some trouble. 
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ESOLUTIONS have been adopted by the Cincinnati 
R Grain & Hay Exchange condemning the co-opera- 

tive marketing bill introduced in the Ohio legis- 
lature. A similar bill was vetoed last month by 
Governor McCray of Indiana. The action of the Grain 
& Hay Exchange followed that of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers Association at Columbus. 

The grain and hay interests here contend that the 
measure contemplates their elimination as well as other 
like organizations and proposes to regulate the law of 
supply and demand. It was pointed out by Dominick 
J. Schuh, executive secretary of the Cincinnati Grain & 
Hay Exchange, that the prosperity of agricultural inter- 
ests is dependent upon broad and unrestricted markets. 
This bill, he said, if passed will result in the placing 
of obstacles in the way of free exchange and ready 
movement of agricultural products to the ultimate 
consumer. 

In a letter to State Representative Samuel I. Lipp 
of Cincinnati, the Grain & Hay Exchange urges him and 
other members of the Hamilton County legislative dele- 
gation to bring the grain and hay interests’ views on 
the measure to the attention of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee and to the House of Representatives in the event 
the bill is reported out of the committee. 

= = * 

S. A. Van Horn, at one time considered the largest 
handler of baled hay in Cincinnati and a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce since 1865, died last month 


THE LATE S. A. VAN HORN 


at Lawrenceburg, Ind., where he had resided many 


years. He was 90 years old. Death was caused by 
pneumonia, which followed a severe cold. Mr. Van 
Horn, who retired from active business life in 1908, 


had been engaged in the hay business for 58 years. 
The business founded by him: in 1864 is now operated 
by his son, W. A. Van Horn. In 1913, Mr. Van Horn 
moved his business from Lawrenceburg, Ind., to Cin- 
cinnati. During the Civil War he supplied the Union 
Army with hay and was the first man to make large 
shipments of hay in barges down the Ohio River. Mr. 
Van Horn was for 25 years treasurer of Greendale, 
a suburb of Lawrenceburg. He was for $0 years a 
member of the Lawrenceburg Presbyterian Church. The 
Van Horn Company, which is owned by Mr. Van Horn’s 
only son, operates three large hay warehouse at Law- 
rencebure. 
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Stock issues of the Early & Daniel Company, dealers 
in grain and hay, manufacturers of special brands of 
balanced ration feeds and operators of two large grain 
elevators, are being offered by the brokerage house of 
Westheimer & Co. The Early & Daniel Company 
recently absorbed the A.C. Gale Grain Company and 
the Fairmount Elevator & Warehouse Company. The 
issues offered consist of 2,500 shares of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, callable on any dividend 
date at 115 and accrued dividends, and also 2,500 shares 
of no par common stock. The- preferred stock is offered 
at $100 and acerued dividends and buyers of the pre- 
ferred stock are siven the privilege of buying one share 
of the common stock for each share of the preferred 
stock purchased at $32 per share. Dividend at 7 per 
cent on the preferred and $2.50 per share on the common 
for the entire year has already been declared out of 
surplus. 

Net assets of the company are $1,078,494, equivalent 
to $269.60 for each 7 per cent preferred share of $100 
par and the book value of the common stock is $33.92 
per share, exclusive of the good will and trackage rights. 
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The company is. capitalized at $400,000 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock and 20,000 shares of no par 
value common stock. The consolidated earnings of the 
company for 1923 are expected to amount to more than 
6% times the dividend on the preferred stock issue. 

+ * * 

With a face ruddy and unwrinkled as a man half of 
his years, John W. Fisher, the oldest member of the 
Chamber of Commerce celebrated his 94th birthday last 
month. He joined the Chamber in 1858 and savas noted 
as the grain dealer who made the contract with General 
W. T. Sherman for the fodder and provisions for the 
March to the Sea. Mr. Fisher is the oldest member of 
the Cincinnati grain trade. President D. C. Keller and 
other members of the Chamber congratulated him when 
he appeared at the Produce Exchange and he was 
presented by Charles E. Roth, former County Treasurer, 
with a birthday card from the Savoy Birthday Club. 
A. D. Fisher, his oldest son accompanied the aged grain 
merchant to the Exchange. 

= * * 

The principle of a bill recently introduced in the Ohio 
House of Representatives for licensing hay dealers has 
been approved by directors of the Cincinnati Grain & 
Hay Exchange. The directors oppose one section of the 
measure which eliminates persons engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits from complying with its provisions. The 
directors contend this section is discriminatory on the 
grounds that farmers, who are extensive balers of hay, 
would not have to comply with the regulations. The 
directors approved the appointment of J. A. Hallam, 
assistant chief grain inspector, as chief inspector. He 
succeeds George Munsen, who resigned a month ago, 

* = . 

Danny Kallaher, who was formerly connected with the 
local hay business and whose pilgrimage to various 
places throughout the country in efforts to regain his 
health have been so hard and so long, has returned to 
Cincinnati. He was assisted home from Asheville, N. C., 
by William R. McQuillan of the McQuillan Grain Com- 
pany, who made the journey to comply with Danny’s 
request. Mr. Kallaher has become a convalescent in 
the Rockhill Sanitarium. 

= aa * 

Wallace Roberts, assistant to William Crane, manager 
of the Weighing Department, Cincinnati Grain & Hay 
Exchange, resigned April 1 to engage in the insurance 
business. 

= = = 

Lyman Perin, president of the Perin, Brouse & Skid- 
more Grain & Milling Company, has returned from New 
‘York, where he went in the interest of a new malted 
dairy feed the firm is producing. 

= mm = 

M. Felss, retired Soft wheat miller of the Felss Flour 

Milling Company, has gone to California for a spring 


trip. 
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of importance the past few weeks. Premiums at 

the Gulf have been on a nominal basis most of the 
time and the few sales reported have not been much of a 
reflection of actual market conditions as they generally 
have involved distressed grain or distressed tonnage. 
Fairly liberal supplies are held at both Galveston and 
New Orleans, most of which is under a replacement 
basis, with little indication as to when there will be 
any demand for it. 


Te has been no export demand at Kansas City 


= * * 


Walter A. Hinchman, formerly with the Kemper Grain 
Company, has bought the Board of Trade membership 
of W. W. Young, formerly with Dilts & Morgan. The 
consideration was $8,000, a decrease of $2,000 from the 
last sale reported in the fall. 

= - = 

J. J. Wilson of Moran has taken over the office of 
ehief inspector of the Kansas State Grain Inspection 
Departmént, succeeding J. S. Hart. As his first assis- 
tant he has chosen J. H. Slater of Ottawa. E. N. 
McCormack of Moran is warehouse commissioner. L. M. 
Anderson is supervisor of inspectors; P. L. Harris is 
assistant supervisor; Lee Brown and S. K. Barrett are 
supervisors of weights. 

= = * 

D. F. Piazzek, manager of the Kansas City Milling 
Company, has been elected a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on transfer from J. B. Nicholson, for- 
merly with the same concern. 

= = * 

Expectations are that liberal quantities of wheat will 
be delivered on May contracts in Kansas City. Elevators 
at present hold about 5,000,000 bushels, much of which 


is not of sufficiently high quality to attract mill- 
ing demand. At the same time the delivery date 
is distant enough to alter the situation decidedly. 


Last year, it will be recalled, stocks amounted to nearly 
9,000,000 bushels, and it was freely predicted that 
large tenders would: be made, some expecting a new 
high record perhaps. Developments in the May deal at 
Chicago, however, upset all calculations. The attempt 
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to squeeze the shorts there boosted the Chicago prices 
above all other markets and attracted wheat from all 
directions. The bulk of the wheat intended for delivery 
here went to Chicago. Thus far there have been no 
indications this year that any unusual operations were 
under way in May. 

* * * 

The E. E. Roahen Grain Company has been purchased 
by the Wallingford Bros. Grain Company of Wichita, 
which maintains an office here. E. &. Roahen, former 
president, died recently after a brief illness. 

* * * 

Glen F. Hilts, assistant treasurer of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, has been elected a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

* * * 

H. H. Savage of the Wallingford Bros. Grain Com- 
pany is an applicant for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on transfer from E. B®. Roahen, deceased. 
Mr. Savage formerly was with the Marshall Hall Grain 
Company at St. Joseph and prior to that was in the 
grain business in St. Louis. 

peat wr 

Allen Logan, Kansas City statistician, estimates that 
39 counties in Kansas with a planted area of 5,220,000 
acres will report an abandonment of 2,000,000 acres. 
The yield is estimated at 4,000,000 bushels less than 
last season when it was officially placed at 36,000,000 
bushels. In the big eastern and central counties the 
outlook is decidedly more promising than at this time 
last year. 

* * * 

Kansas City received 2,581 cars of wheat in March, 
a decrease of 14 per cent from the Mebruary movement 
and 12 per cent less than a year ago. Compared with 
the 10-year March average, there was an increase of 
80 per cent. Corn arrivals in March were substantially 
smaller than in the preceding month but were well over 
the average. Oats exceeded the average slightly. Wheat 
receipts on March 20 were only 82 cars, the smallest 
in more than three years, The reduced movement 
resulted from the severe cold wave the middle of the 
month which came at a time when most country ele- 
vators had only small supplies on hand. 
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FTER returning from a meeting of railroad rep- 
A resentatives and shipping interests in New York, 

at which there was a hearing in the matter of 
terminal] rights,.N. B. Kelly, general secretary of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, said the New 
York and New England shippers and railroad men 
are manifesting an unusual interest in the port of 
Philadelphia. “The victory in the differential case, 
against New England interests, apparently assured 
by the report of the examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the speedy improvement of port 
facilities, have caused a tremendous awakening of 
interest in this port among New Yorkers, especially. 
They now see this city cutting into their overseas 
trade.” Philadelphia claims the differential, first, of 
right, because of the actual difference on cost of the 
service rendered. Second, the present status should 
be maintained because it provides an advantageous 
division of traffic which could not be handled wholly 
at New York. Thirdly, its continuance is justified 
because there has been a large investment in ship- 
ping and port facilities here, made on the basis of 
this arrangement, which it would not be fair to dis- 
turb, even if no consideration were to be paid to the 
general disturbance of traffic routes which such a 
change would involve. 

* * * 

A new membership in the Commercial Exchange 
has been petitioned for during the past month by S. F. 
Collins, feed merchant. 

* * * 

Ellis MeMullin, grain and hay merchant in this city, 
having spent the winter months at Miami, Stuart and 
Palm Beach, Fla., has returned to his office. 

* * * 

John O. Foering, retired chief grain inspector of the 
Commercial Exchange, after a six weeks visit to Ber- 
muda, has returned with his wife to his home in 
Wynnewood, Pa. 

* * * 

Louis G. Graff, formerly president of the Commercial 
Exchange, was recently reported in Japan. Mr. Graff 
left Philadelphia on January 8 on a cruise around the 
world with his wife and daughter. 

* * * 

According to the monthly statistical report of the 
Commercial Exchange, the stock of grain in public 
warehouses in Philadelphia on April 2, was: 2,153,108 
bushels wheat, 198,288 bushels corn, 788,556 bushels 
oats, 51,102 bushels rye and 4,525 bushels barley, com- 
pared with 2,027,632 bushels wheat, 221,049 bushels 
corn, 885,955 bushels oats, 39,457 bushels rye and 
4,360 bushels barley on March 1 and 1,578,268 bushels 
wheat, 828,133 bushels corn, 171,380 bushels oats, 117,- 
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658 bushels rye and 2,431 bushels barley on April 1, 
1922. Receipts of grain at Philadelphia during the 
month of March, 1928, were: 4,826,187 bushels wheat, 
910,905 bushels corn, 299,490 bushels oats, 78,675 bush- 
els rye and 1,661 bushels barley, Exports from this 
port during the month of March, 1928, were: 4,231,275 
bushels wheat, 561,711 bushels corn, and 64,786 bush- 
els rye. 
* * * 

Joseph FP. Rodgers, flour jobber, has been elected to 

raembership in the Commercial Exchange. 
* * * 

Levi G, West, secretary of the Quaker City Flour 
Mills Company, has returned to his office in this city, 
after a three weeks stay at Miami, Fla. 

* * * 

Jesse L. Shepherd, grain merchant on ’Change, has 
returned from a three weeks stay at Bermuda with his 
wife and daughter. 

** * * 

John K. Seattergood, grain and feed merchant, has 
returned to his office in the Bourse after spending 
the winter with his family at Pinehurst, N. C. 

* * * 

William P. Brazer, grain merchant in the Bourse, 
recently left for a stay of several months at Pasadena, 
Calif. The business will be conducted by his two sons, 
Howard F. and William P. Jr., in his absence, 

* * * 

The stock and fixtures of the grain, feed and hay 
store of Charles H. Longcope at 3724 Lancaster avenue 
were recently sold at auction; Mr. Longecope still re- 
taining a similar business at 2203 Ridge avenue, Phila- 
delphia. 

* * * 

Officials of the Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture have made known that the loss to this State’s 
wheat growers this year through depredations of the 
Angoumois Grain Moth is estimated at $3,000,000, which 
is a 100 per cent increase over 1923. 

* * * 

The Philadelphia Commercial Museum has received 
the following communciations, answers to which 
should be made by number: 


40600, Melilla, Morocco. ‘Is interested in securing 
the agencies of important concerns exporting flour.” 
Correspondence in Spanish. 

40603, Havana, Cuba. “Desires to represent grain 
firms in this country.’”’ Correspondence in English. 

40618, Portsmouth, Dominica, British West Indies. 
“T shall be glad to be placed in communication with 
manufacturers or dealers of flour in your country.” 


Correspondence in English. 
40548. LaPaz, Bolivia. ‘Wish to handle the follow- 


ing articles as indent agents: bakers’ and confectioners’ 
tools, flour-mill machinery, feed mills, grinding mills, 
fanning mills, seeds.” Correspondence in Hnglish. 

40581. Constantine, Algeria. “Place me in touch 
with names of houses in United States engaged in the 
exportation and importation of cereals, wheat, barley 
and oats.” Correspondence in French, 

40516. Gavli Gudha, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
“Introduce us to reliable American houses who will 
help us in the seed line.” Correspondence in English. 

* * * 

Effective April 3, Edgar D. Hilleary, formerly 
freight traffic manager, was appointed vice president 
in charge of freight traffic of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway Company, and Harry C. Stauffer was ap- 
pointed freight traffic manager; the appointments being 
made on account of the death of Robert L. Russell. 

* * * 

The number of cars unloaded during the month of 
March, 1923 at the Girard Point Elevator was 2,052 
wheat, 331 corn, 3 oats and 48 rye; at the Port Rich- 
mond Blevator, 407 wheat, 8 corn and 16 oats; at the 
Twentieth Street Elevator, 1 wheat, 17 corn, 26 oats, 
2 rye, 1 barley, 1 buckwheat, 1 milo-maize and 1 peas. 

* * * 

Among the Chicago visitors on the Commercial Ex- 
change floor during the past month were: William S. 
Dillon of the W. S. Dillon & Co., grain shippers; G. 
Willard Hales, president of the Hales & Hunter Com- 
pany, general grain merchants and feed millers and 
George E. Fuller of the Fuller Grain Company. 

* * * 

Application has been made for a charter of an in- 
tended corporation to be called the Bloomsburg Flour 
& Feed Company by Paris H. Shuman, Russell L. 
Shuman and William B. Linville, of Catawissa, Pa 

we * * 


Charles C, Snyder, aged 64 years, recently died at 
his home in Norristown, Pa. He was head of the flour 
firm of C. C. Snyder & Son in the Philadelphia Bourse, 
which firm was recently formed, previous to which he 
was connected with Rosekrans-Snyder Company, grain 
and feed merchants, who have been members of the 
Commercial Exchange for the past 16 years. He is 
survived by his widow and son. 

* * * 

John 3B. Nicholson, president of the Kansas City 
Milling Company and Harvey J. Owens, of the sales de- 
partment of the Kansas Flour Mills Company were 
among the southwestern visitors on ‘Change during the 
past month, 

* * * 

The Philadelphia Grain Plevator Company, operators 
of the Port Richmond grain elevator, has issued a 
notice that on and after April 9, they will cover by 
standard policy of insurance against loss by explosion 
resulting from hazards incident to business as con- 
ducted by them, (excluded loss or damage occasioned 
by or incident to the explosion or rupture of steam 
boilers and/or fly wheels and their connections) on 
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all grains while in store or drier, for which a charge 
will be made based on the annual rate of 7.2 cents 
per hundred dollars of value. This, in connection with 
insurance on loss by fire at the rate of 25 cents per 
hundred dollars of value, will make the rate 32.2 
cents per hundred dollars of value. 

* * 2 

The average high and low closing prices of cash 
grain at Philadelphia during the month of March, 1928, 
was as follows: Wheat; No. 2 Red, for export, $1.29% 
@1.34%; Corn; No. 2 Mixed, for export, $0.84@.87; 
No. 2 Yellow, for domestic, $0.89@.92; Oats; No. 2 
White, natural, for domestic, $0.54@.55%. 

* * * 

The Commercial Exchange will be represented at 
the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. A, to be held in New York City, 
May 8 to 10, and the following gentlemen have been 
appointed: Wm. M. Richardson, National Councillor; 
Samuel L. McKnight, Substitute National Councillor; 
C. Herbert Bell, Delegate and James L, King, Substi- 


tute Delegate. 
* * * 


Effective April 8, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany issued embargo No. BH-51, covering all shipments 
of oats destined North Philadelphia, Pa., including 
the Keystone Elevator Company. This embargo was 
issued account of the large accumulation of cars for 
this delivery. It is understood these shipments origi- 
nate principally at Erie, Pa. 

* * * 

A number of “Century Old” business firms were re- 
cently honored at a luncheon of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce which included the Francis 
Perot’s Sons Malting Company, Millbourne Flour 
Mills, The Lea Milling Company and D. Landreth Seed 
Company. The roll of honor is carried back to 1687, 
when the Perot Company was formed and which was 
four years after the arrival of William Penn in Phila- 
delphia. This city feels highly honored owing to the 
fact that this establishment is the oldest in America. 

* * * 

Robert L. Russell, vice president in charge of freight 
traffic of the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company, 
died March 22 at his home in Wyncote, Pa. He was 56 
years old and had been ill since Christmas. He served 


the railroad company for 34 years, during which time ~ 


he made many friends among the members of the Com- 
mercial Exchange. He 8 survived by his widow. 


A committee representing the Commercial Exchange, 
consisting of William B. Stites, David H. White, Dan- 
jel J. Murphy and Edward Rice Jr., have returned 
from Baltimore, Md. and Norfolk, Va., where they have 
been studying grain elevator facilities. The com- 
mittee brought back with them valuable information 
and will work with the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Companies in con- 
nection with the latter’s proposed new grain elevator 
facilities at Port Richmond and changes at the Girard 
Point Elevator. The committee previously had visited 
elevators at Montreal. 

* * * 

William J. McMullin, aged 83 years, died at his home 
in Philadelphia, March 26. He was for many years a 
grain merchant in this city and has been a member 
of the Commercial Exchange since 1873. He fought 
during the Civil War with Anderson’s Fifteenth Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry. He was a director of the Ninth 
National Bank and Tradesmen’s Trust Company and a 
member of the Masonic order. He is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. H. Leslie Walker, and seven grandchil- 
dren. bIB Rhos 

Among the northwestern visitors on ’Change during 
the past month were: Reed Jones and W. P. Fisher, 
both of the Fisher Flouring Mills Company, Seattle, 
Wash.; H. BE. Gooch, of the Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Walter Turle, of Turle & Co., grain 
merchants, Duluth, Minn.; W. B. Windsor, of the 


Fergus Flour Mills, Fergus Falls, Minn.; and William ~ 


Fulton, representative of Shane Bros. & Wilson Com- 
pany John lL. MeCaull, president MceCaull-Dinsmore 
Company; A. L. Goetzman, of the A. L. Goetzman 
Grain Company; E. S. Woodworth, president, E. 5S. 
Woodworth & Co., grain merchants; all of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

* * * 

According to the crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture, the condition /of Winter wheat in Penn- 
sylvania on April 1 was 84 per cent, compared with 
92 per cent on April 1, 1922, 79 per cent on December 
1, 1922 and a 10-year average of 89 per cent. The con- 
dition of rye in this state on April 1, was 89 per cent, 
compared with 91 per cent on April 1, 1922, 83 per 
cent on December 1, 1922 and a 10-year average of 
90 per cent. : 

* * * 

Supplement No. 19 to G. O. I. C. C. No. 12172, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad tariff, provides for transit arrange- 
ments on grain and grain products applicable to and 
via Philadelphia on grain originating in Canada when 
delivered to the Pennsylvania Railroad at Buffalo. 
When moving through the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal, milling in transit for export, storage or re- 
shipment to Boston, New York or Norfolk will be sub- 
ject to a transit charge of $3.60 per car, in addition 
to the rate from port of origin to destination. This 
new arrangement was concluded with the Canadian 
lines after constant efforts of the American trunk lines 
and millers in the West and became effective April 1. 
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EMBERS of the Buffalo Corn Exchange who have 
M returned from a trip of inspection to Montreal 
say that the city is preparing to be in better 


shape in the future to handle larger quantities of grain. 
The unprecedented movement of wheat and other grains 
through Buffalo, Port Colborne and Georgian Bay to 
Montreal last year almost swamped the terminal ele- 
vators at that port, and with the several additions to 
be made to the Buffalo-Montreal fleet this season by 
the same interests that control the Concrete-Central 
Terminal Elevators at Buffalo, even a larger quantity 
is expected to be moved in 1928. 

Besides the enlargement of the Grand Trunk Elevator 
at Windmill Point, Montreal, to an increased capacity 
of 1,125,000 bushels, the Buffalo grain men were told 
that a new elevator will be started at Tarte Pier in 
the spring with a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels. It is 
planned to increase this capacity to 10,000,000 bushels 
in units of 2,500,000 bushels each. The Tarte Pier 
elevator will be one of the most modern fireproof struc- 
tures in the world. The entire plant is designed in 
accordance with recently developed principles for mini- 
mizing the hazards of dust explosion. Spontaneous 
explosions of grain dust always have been a serious 
menace, but in the new plant ample precautions have 
been taken to reduce the danger of such explosions to 
aminimum. In connection with the loading and unload- 
ing facilities, there will be four traveling marine towers 
for unloading from lake boats and four unloading points 
from railway cars. Five berths will be provided for 
loading ocean steamships, each berth having facilities 
for loading 30,000 bushels of grain an hour. Receiving 
from cars will be at the rate of 48,000 bushels an hour 
from four tracks. Shipping to ocean liners will be at 
the rate of 120,000 bushels an hour via belt conveyors, 
leading to five berths, each berth being equipped with 
two conveyors. Receiving from lake boats will be at 
thé rate of 60,000 bushels an hour, 

* * * 


Directors of the Tonawanda (N. Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce have started a movement to have the New York 
State Department of Public Works approve plans for 
the construction of a modern concrete grain elevator 
on the barge canal. With efforts now in progress to 
haye the United States Government deepen the inner 
channel of the Niagara River and the Tonawanda Creek 
canalized, the Chamber of Commerce believes the state 
should undertake the construction of a terminal ele- 
vator at Tonawanda to relieve the congestion at Buffalo 
especially on grains to be forwarded via the state 
waterway to tidewater points. 

* * * 

One of LeRoy’s industrial landmarks, the LeRoy 
Roller Mills, is passing. The mill is over 100 years old 
and is one of the pioneer milling establishments in this 
section of the country. The mill is a frame structure 
with four stories and a basement. It was constructed 
of heavy timbers hewn from the virgin forests and 
contains many thousand feet of valuable lumber, The 
mill was erected by Jacob LeRoy, one of the founders 
of the village of LeRoy and was built in 1822. The 
property Has been acquired by the Genesee Light & 
Power Company of Batavia. 

* * * 

The Canadian Government made a profit of $210,392, 
less an amount to be determined for electric power on 
the operation of the terminal grain elevator at Port 
Colborne, Ont., last year, according to official figures 
submitted by the elevator management to the authorities 
at Ottawa. Grain handled by the elevator during the 
year ..was 53,349,811 bushels. The elevator cost the 
Government approximately $2,100,000, including the ex- 
pense of reconstruction after the dust explosion several 
years ago. In reporting profits no allowance was made 
for interest on invested capital or for depreciation of 
plant, it was stated. 

* * * 

The Steuben Products Company, grain and feed mer- 
chants, has received a discharge in bankruptcy by 
Federal Judge John R. Hazel. The company has been 
in liquidation for two years, 

* * * 

Regulations which have as their object the elimination 
of grain dust explosions in mills, elevators and factories, 
were formulated at a conference of explosion experts 
in the Hotel Statler last month. The efforts to prevent 
explosions of this character are the outgrowth of the 
Husted Mill disaster in Buffalo 10 years ago in which 
more than a seore of workmen lost their lives. Repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government, of the grain, 
milling. and feed industries attended the conference. 
Dr. David J. Price, chief of the United States Bureau 


of Chemistry at Washington, presided. 
* * * 


f 


Nisbet Grammer of the Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator 
Corporation, owners and operators of the Concrete- 
Central Elevators in the Buffalo Harbor and one of the 
dominating factors in the elevating and grain industry 
in Buffalo, has returned from a trip abroad where he 
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inspected the new grain carriers being constructed in 
England and Scotland for the Buffalo-Montreal route. 
Mr. Grammer is interested in the development of this 
new steamship line. While abroad, Mr. Grammer spent 
some time on the Riviera, Monte Carlo, Nice, Rome 
and other places. But let Mri Grammer tell of his 
experience at Monte Carlo: “I put six francs on the 
red on the roulette wheel, and it came red. I pocketed 
my winnings and felt satisfied with my experience.” 
* * * 


Justice Harry L. Taylor in Supreme Court has granted 
the application of attorneys for the defendants in 22 
lawsuits of Great Lakes shipping concerns against grain 
and elevator companies involving upwards of $400,000 
demurrage charges, for a stay of proceedings pending 
an appeal from a previous order which denied the motion 
of the defendants for separate trials. The shipping 
companies want the trials consolidated. The suits are 
the result of the congestion in the Buffalo Harbor last 
fall when boats were held in port for long periods of 
time because there was not sufficient freight cars to 
keep the grain moving from the terminal elevators. 
Among the defendants in the action are the Armour 
Grain Company, the C. F. Fox Grain Company, The 
Grain Growers’ Export Company, the Melody Grain Cor- 
poration and others. 


* * * 
The Collard-Meyer Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York with an 


authorized capitalization of $10,000 to engage in the 
grain brokerage business with offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. The members of the new firm are 
Bugene B. Collard, Carlton J. Meyer and William C. 
White. All have been engaged in the grain business 
in the Buffalo market for years and are well known 
in the trade, 
* * * 

The winter storage fleet which has been at anchor 
in the Buffalo Harbor since last fall has been unloaded. 
There were 96 carriers when the season of navigation 
closed. Increased export demand for grain speeded up 
the unloading during the last month or six weeks and 
now the ships are awaiting the opening of navigation 
which is expected later in the month. Buffalo elevators 
will be well equipped to handle all thé new grain that 
is rushed down the lakes this spring. 

* * * 


Plans are under way for the construction of a modern 
state-owned terminal elevator at Troy, N. Y. Arguments 
in favor of the immediate construction of an elevator 
at that point were presented in the New York State 
legislature at Albany by former Representative Peter G. 
Teneyck of Albany at a hearing on the project. The 
bill provides for an appropriation of $300,000 to be used 
in acquiring land for the elevator and completing the 
ground work. The grain elevator would be ‘one of 
500,000 bushels’ capacity. An additional appropriation 
of $400,000 will be asked of the next legislature for 
actual construction of the elevator. 
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HE first week of April brought grain receipts for 

Milwaukee about twice as large as for the corres- 

ponding period in either of the last two years. The 
actual figures show grain offerings for the first week of 
this month were 643 car loads compared with 749 cars 
the week before, 386 car loads for the same week last 
year and 380 cars for the corresponding week two years 
ago. The gain fell just a little short of 100 per cent. 

However, the comparison for the last week of March 
was not so favorable, This revealed receipts of 749 cars 
compared with 373 car loads in the previous week and, 
637 car loads for the corresponding week a year ago 
and 577 cars for the corresponding week two years ago. 
The supply for that week was well above receipts in 
the last two years, but no tremendous gain was shown. 

Grain leaders of Milwaukee still report that previous 
conditions prevail in the trade—that the supply of grain 
left in the country is still large and that heavy ship- 
ments can legitimately be expected for the remainder 
of this crop year. However, the reports of car shortage 
are increasing. Whereas, the car scarcity was less acute 
for some time, there is now more complaint than ever 
of the difficulty. of getting grain cars, due to the high 
tide of business in general, which congests grain traffic 
generally and causes a corresponding handicap on the 
grain movement. 

* * * 

The receipts of grain for the past week were made 
up of 107 car loads of barley, 250 car loads of corn, 
176 car loads of oats, 54 car loads of wheat, 37 cars of 
rye, 6 cars of flax and 13 car loads of miscellaneous. 
Corn, oats and barley supply the great bulk of grain 
receipts, but the supply of rye and wheat is by no means 
lacking, considering the normal volume of offerings. 

Shipments of grain for the past week are also close 
to the usual movement at this season of the year. The 
actual figures, on shipments show 278,000 bushels of 
oats in round numbers, 251,000 bushels of corn, 43,000 
bushels of barley approximately, 74,000 bushels of wheat 
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and 638,000 bushels of rye. This makes an aggregate of 
710,000 bushels, compared with 747,000 bushels in the 
preceding week and 810,000 bushels for the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. These figures indicate that grain 
shipments at Milwaukee on the edge of the spring 
season, are running just a trifle under the volume shown 
in previous. years. 
* * * 

The active export demand for grain has been the 
latest influence to send up the price of grains. The ad- 
vance in the last few days on the score have ranged 
from fractions to about 3 cents a bushel. 

* * * 


Milwaukee stocks of flour at the opening of the present 
month are given officially at 16,000 barrels in round 
numbers, compared with an aggregate of 11,000 barrels 
a month ago, 8,000 barrels a year ago, 20,000 barrels 
two years ago for the corresponding date, 13,000 bar- 
rels three years ago, 13,000 barrels four years ago, and 
35,000 barrels five years ago. The stocks of flour are 
just moderate for this season. 

Ph aes. | 

One of the most important projects to grain men of 
Milwaukee has bobbed up again, in the form of the 
building enterprise which was shelved some years ago. 
Some grain dealers have been in favor of resuscitating 
the building scheme, while others have thought that this 
was not the time to take up the matter again. In 
order to get the sentiment of Chamber of Commerce 
right up to date, it was decided to hold an exhaustive 
referendum. The three questions proposed related to 
the question of buying the present old building, con- 
tinuing the lease of the old building which still has 
several years to run, or the third proposition of buying 
& new site aS soon as possible with the plan to build on 
it as soon as building conditions become favorable. 

Apparently, the overwhelming sentiment of the grain 
men of the city is to take the progressive step and get 
a new building just as soon as the conditions are right. 

The vote so far indicates that the members are about 
two to one in favor of buying the site in preparation 
for the new structure. The vote as yet only includes 
about half the membership of 480, but no radical change 
from this showing is expected even if all the members 
had voted. 

The matter of erecting a building for the grain trade 
has been pending for many years. The plan was all 
completed to have a new building and active work was 
being done on selecting a site, when the war and the 
high cost of building blocked all plans. Since that time 
building costs have never come down and a new lease 
in the meantime had to be made on the old building, 
this lease also carrying an option to buy the building 
under certain conditions. 

* * * 

The April rate of interest has been fixed by the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber of Commerce at 6% 
per cent. 

* * * 

Milwaukee mills in the past week report a production 
of 2,000 barrels ‘of wheat flour, compared with 6,700 
barrels for last week and 6,500 barrels for the corres- 
ponding week a year ago. Production this year has 
been just about one-third of that in previous years, in- 
dicating a dull condition in the flour trade. The output 
of rye flour for the past week was 500 barrels as com- 
pared with 500 barrels in the previous week and 1,000 
barrels for the corresponding. week a year ago. 

* * * 


The hay market at Milwaukee has recently advanced 
and the quotations now rule from $14 to $17 per ton. 
No. 2 Clover Mixed sells at $13 to $13.50. Receipts of 
good Timothy at Milwaukee are extremely light and 
demand is very active. The medium and low grades of 
Timothy are still im plentiful supply and demand is 
not large. 

* s * 

The Board of Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce went on record in favor of the daylight 
saving schedule. Since the city has not adopted the 
daylight saving plan for this year, grain men will have 
to adopt it independently if they want it. With Chicago 
on a daylight saving basis, it is anticipated that Mil- 
waukee grain men will want to follow suit as in past 
years, Grain trading between the Chicago and Milwau- 
kee markets is closely tied up, so that any other course 
would be difficult. 

* * * 

The tremendous snowstorms which hit Wisconsin late 
in the season are expected to be a boon for the crops 
of the state, according to Thomas A. Campion, superin- 
tendent of the Milwaukee County Agricultural School. 
The great advantage in the snow is that it covered the 
ground for several weeks and prevented the alternate 
freezing and thawing which are among the chief perils 
to early growing crops. 

* * * 

No. 3 barley has been selling in the Milwaukee mar- 
ket at 66 to 71 cents a bushel as compared with 67 to 
69 cents a bushel for the corresponding time a year 
ago. No. 3 White oats has been selling recently at 
Milwaukee at 44 to 47 cents a bushel as compared with 
a ruling quotation of 34 to 37 cents a bushel for the 
corresponding date a year ago. No. 2, rye has been 
quoted recently in the Milwaukee market at 81 to 82 
cents as compared with a price of 98 cents, or a shade 
better for the corresponding date a year ago, No. 3 
Yellow corn has been moving recently in the local mar- 
ket at 76 to 77 cents a bushel as compared with quota- 
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tions a year ago for the same date of 54 to 55 cents. 
No, 1 Northern wheat has been selling at the Milwaukee 
market at $1.23 to $1.29 as compared with a ruling 
price of $1.47 to $1.57 for the corresponding time a 
year ago. 

The most decisive change in grain prices is in corn, 
which has had an advance of 40 per cent. Oats comes 
next for high prices with a gain of around 25 per cent. 
Barley is third with a trifling gain. The declines in 
rye and wheat range from 16 to 18 per cent. The poor 
export demand is still generally blamed as one of the 
chief factors in the low levels which have been shown 
in rye quotations. 

= > = 

The annual dues of the Chamber of Commerce have 
been fixed at $100 a year, payable in two installments 
of $50 each, due semi-annually. The rules also provide 
for a penalty of $5 additional for each installment which 
is not paid within 30 days after the time that it is due. 

>= = = 

Lawrence H. Teweles of the Teweles Seed Company 
has been elected to membership in the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce and the membership of Arthur 
Teweles has been transferred. 

= x = 

One of the oldest members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce died recently. He was Henry C. Barnard who 
had been a member of the local grain organization since 
1874. If he had lived until 1924, he would have been 
a member for 50 yéars. Mr. Barnard had not been 
doing business actively for a number of years. 

= = = 

Preliminary figures on the rye acreage of Wisconsin 
show an area of 421,000 acres. This is a cut in the 
crop of about 14 to 15 per cent. While no doubt farmers 
were discouraged by the low prices of rye for the last 
several months, the dry fall was blamed for the cut in 
area of about one sixth. Wisconsin as one of the 
greatest rye states in the union is one of the chief 
factors in the rye trade of the country. With a decisive 
cut in the acreage, a smaller yield and a better price 
is likely in the next harvest. 

= = = 

There is very little hope for an early opening of 
navigation on the lakes this year because of the great 
ice fields that block all channels and straits. Although 
insurance begins Officially on April 15, there is little 
prospect of open waters before May 1, according to some 
of the best harbor experts in the city. 

From all quarters come reports of the great ice fields 
due to the cold weather in the last half of March. 
Reports are also current of the probability of a big 
strike of lake seamen this season which may still further 
act as an obstacle to the prompt movement of grain 
early in the season. 

x > = 

Liberal supplies of grain on Wisconsin farms are 
shown by the recent reports. The stocks of corn, cats 
and rye on Wisconsin farms are considerably above the 
five-year average, while reserves of barley and wheat 
are said ‘to be less than the five-year average. 

The figures show that about 40 per cent of last year’s 
oats crop is still on the farms of the state, 24 per cent 
of the ear corn is still on the farm, 29 per cent of the 
barley crop, 30 per cent of the hay crop and 28 per cent 
of the corn silage. 

= = * 

Farm stocks of oats are estimated for Wisconsin at 
41,000,000 bushels, or 7 per cent above the five-year 
average. Stocks of rye are about 1,785,000 bushels, or 
38 per cent above the average for the last three years. 
The supply of wheat is estimated at 691,000 bushels, 
or half of the average for the past five years. The 
supply of barley on Wisconsin farms is 4,000,000 bushels 
in round numbers, or one fifth less than the five-year 
average. About 10 per cent less than normally on hand 
is the situation with regard to crib corn. It is expected 
that hay and oats supplies are so heavy that they will 
be carried far into the fall of 1923. 

That Wisconsin is not a great grain selling state is 
shown by the fact that only about 2 per cent of the 
corn crop and 10 per cent of the oats crop are shipped 
out of the county where grown. About 15 per cent of 
the barley and 10 per cent of last year’s hay crop is 
shipped and sold out of the county where grown. 

= = = 

One of the most decisive grain rate victories won by 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce in some years 
was the one just decided by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington, in which it was charged 
that Duluth and Minneapolis received preferential grain 
rates within the state of Minnesota and thereby put 
Milwaukee at a serious disadvantage. The victory was 
won largely by the efforts of J. L. Bowlus, manager of 
the Transportation Department of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber, who has been working on the case for a long time. 

The case was brought by the local grain men origi- 
nally against the Burlington road, but the entire rate 
structure of grain and grain products was involved 
ultimately. In the decision the Commission ordered that 
the discriminating rates in favor of Duluth and Minne- 
apolis be removed. In the second section of the ruling 
the Commission held that interstate rates on grain and 
grain products from southern Minnesota and northern 
Iowa to Milwaukee were unjust and discriminatory. 

In the argument of the case Duluth and Minneapolis 
interests argued that Milwaukee had especial advantages 
in transit privileges. The Commission at Washington 
held that while these transit privileges are material 
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the parity of condition between the different markets 
must be maintained, so that the discrimination found 
would have to be removed. 

Mr. Bowlus asserts that the ruling as given by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should operate to 
materially increase grain receipts here. The exact effect 
of the decision will be known better after June 4, by 
which time the conditions will have to be corrected. 

* * * 

The Chamber of Commerce held its annual installation 
services one week after the annual election. This is 
a simple affair with a brief address by the retiring 
president, in this case, H. H. Peterson, also a brief talk 
by the incoming president, A. R. Taylor. 

- * * ’ 

A. R. Taylor, one of the younger men in the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce, known as an aggressive 
leader in the trade and connected with one of the 
largest grain firms in the city,—the Taylor & Bour- 
nique Company, has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

If it is decided that the new building is to be pushed, 
members of the Chamber of Commerce know that action 
and good judgment can be expected under the admin- 
istration of Mr. Taylor. However, grain men assert 
that within the next year probably not more will be 
done with the building project than selecting a site. 
This problem, too, of picking out a site, is looked upon 
as one of the most complex and difficult of the entire 
building proposition and apparently entire reliance is 
placed on Mr. Taylor for all such matters of admin- 
istration. 

A. R. Templeton was elected first vice-president, and 
Hugo Stolley as second vice-president. H. A. Plumb, 
the popular secretary-treasurer of the organization, was 
re-elected as a matter of course without opposition. 

A. L. Johnstone, L. J. Keefe and G. W. Kruse were 
chosen to the Board of Directors for a term of three 
years. The entire Board of Directors besides the officers 
is now made up of L. L. Runkel, W. E. Schroeder, A. L. 
Flanagan, E. La Budde, Kurtis R. Froedtert and L. R. 
Fyfe and the three members just chosen. 


The two members elected to the Board of Arbitration 


for two years were E. J. Koppelkam and E. §S. Terry. 
The entire Board of Arbitration as now constituted is 
Charles F. Coughlin, L. J. Beck, Otto R. Sickert, E. S. 
Terry and E. J. Koppelkam. 

The following members of the Milwaukee Chamber 
were chosen for the two year term on the Board of 
Appeals—P. P. Donahue, E. H. Dadmun and J. J. 
Crandall. The entire Board of Appeals as constituted 
after the election is H. H. Peterson, Hugo Teweles, and 
Messrs. Donahue, Crandall and Dadmun. Mr. Peterson 
was chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of A. L. Johnstone. 

= = cod 

The treasurer of the Chamber of Commerce shows in 
his annual report for the past year that disbursements 
were about $170,000 in all departments. In the general 
‘fund, including the transportation department, the dis- 
bursements were $66,076 compared with income of 
$58,967. This means a loss in this department of $7,378. 
The weighing department showed a loss of only $472, 
the receipts being $50,415 and the disbursements $50,887. 
The inspection department showed a profit for the past 
year of $5,429, receipts being $56,070 and the disburse- 
ments $50,640. The Doings in Grain, the official publi- 
cation of the Chamber, showed a loss of $153, the 
receipts being $4,322 and the disbursements $4,475. 

= * = 

The report of the gratuity fund of the Chamber of 
Commerce for the past year reveals that 206 members 
of the association are entitled to participate. The net 
income from the funds was $3,959 and the number of 
deaths for the year was 12, so that the widows or heirs 
of these deceased members will receive an average sum 
of $552 each. It was proposed that those entitled to 
participate be paid off at the rate of $750 each, whereas 
the payments in the past have ranged from $288 to 
$696. The unanimous consent of all the participating 
members would be necessary to carry out this plan. 
There are still 41 members to be heard from on this 
point. Members elected after the passage of such a 
rule would not share in the fund. Instead it would be 
invested in bonds and used to cut down dues as far 
as possible. 

* ” * 

The grain in store at Milwaukee according to the 
latest report shows something like the usual spring 
accumulation just before navigation opens. These 
figures show 154,000 bushels of wheat in round num- 
bers, 733,000 bushels of corn, 984,000 bushels of oats, 
230,000 bushels of barley, and 196,000 bushels of rye. 

= * * 

P. B. McNail of the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture has sent out a communication to Wisconsin 
farmers urging them to plant on a light or reduced 
seale. He asserts that the farmers should not try 
to hire labor in competition with other industries as 
this is not likely to pay. Plant only the grains that 
the family can take care of, is his advice. Prof. 
McNail says that the costs of planting the 1923 crop 
will be on an inflated price level as costs have been 
going up for several months. He points out however, 
that the crop of 1923 may have to be sold on a de- 
flated price level. This situation, he adds, should be 
a strong warning to the farmers: Crops produced 
under inflated conditions, he asserts can only become 
profitable if they can be sold under the same inflated 
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conditions. Prof. MeNail doubts very much if the 
present era of great business prosperity in the cities 
will be as decisive by fall. In other words, he thinks 
a slump is more than possible before fall, so that the 
farmer will again be in the discouraging condition 
of selling his crops on a declining market. 

* * * 

Former president H. H. Peterson of the Chamber of 
Commerce reports that for the last year the receipts 
of grain in round numbers at Milwaukee were 62,737,- 
000 bushels and the shipments were 48,076,000 bushels. 
The shipments by lake were in excess of 22,405,000 
bushels for the calendar year. Due to a number of 
causes, Mr. Peterson says, the volume of grain re- 
ceived was not up to normal. 

* * * 

A revised schedule of the membership of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce shows that, including the so-called 
additional members and those standing in the name 
of deceased members, the total memberships of the 
Chamber is now 422. 
bers and 20 memberships of those deceased and four 
additional certificates. 

The reports of the Weighing Department for the 
past year ending April 2 shows the weighing of 54,345 
car loads of grain was supervised during the year. 
This included 35,531 car loads received at Milwaukee 
and 18,814 car loads which were shipped. This de- 
partment also supervised the weighing of more than 
16,000,000 bushels of grain and flax seed which were 
shipped out by vessel. 7 

* J * 

Wisconsin has been taking a keen interest in the 
fight to reduce the amount of lake water which is 
being taken by the Chicago drainage canal district. 
Grain men have been following this contest closely 
as it involves the ability to use ships at this port. 
From all indication the suit in the United States 
Supreme Court to stop any illegal diversion of waters 
of the Great Lakes, will be pushed with renewed 
vigor, so that an impartial umpire can decide whether 
claims made regarding this practice are true. 

* * * 

Milwaukee is still working on plans to co-ordinate 
the railroads with the new harbor being built here. 
A committee of 14 is to study this subject and re- 
port concrete plans for action. The Association of 
Commerce and the Chamber of Commerce and im- 
portant bodies of engineers will be represented on 
this body. Probably the grain interests of Milwaukee 
have more at stake in this committee action than 
any other commercial interest. All of the principal 
railroads which have connections at Milwaukee will 
also be represented on the committee. 
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EMBERS of the grain trade on the New York 
M Produce Exchange, as well as in other markets 

here and in Europe, were greatly interested 
recently upon learning that a new and powerful ex- 
porting corporation had been organized under the title 
of Bunge North American Grain Corporation, whi-h 
was supposed to take over the grain exporting busi- 
ness of P. N. Gray & Co., although the latter firm 
still remained in business, Strictly speaking, the 
name was the only really new thing about this 
organization as it was simply formed to act as ex- 
clusive representatives in the United States and 
Canada for the various Bunge and Bunge & Born 
organizations. Indeed, the president, Carlos Falk, 
and some of the other officers and directors were 


identified with the parent organizations before the 


Great War. The list of officers and directors is as 
follows: President, Carlos Falk; vice-president, Robert 
F. Straub; treasurer, Edward J. Haesloop; secretary, 
Christopher Kellner; assistant secretary, Henry J. 
Dahl; 
Falk, Robert F. Straub and M. Krasznai-Crossnay. 

* bid * 

Members of the grain trade on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange received with a great deal of interest 
the announcement that Nat C. Murray had resigned 
as Chairman 
the Department of Agriculture in order to become 
statistician and crop expert for the well known Chi- 
cago commission firm of Clement, Curtis & Co., filling 
the place left vacant by the death of P. S. Goodman, 
who made such an excellent record during the many 
years he was with that house. 

* * * 

William H. Hayward, who has made many friends 

on the New York Produce Exchange since he came 


here some months ago to take charge of the export — 
flour and feed department of The Commercial Union © 
of America, returned to Baltimore early this month, 
Having be- — 


much to the regret of his friends here. 
come impressed by his great energy and €@nterprise, 
they were by no means astonished to hear almost 
immediately after his departure that he had formed 


a new firm for the transaction of a grain brokerage ; 


and forwarding business in Baltimore under the firm 


These include 398 living mem- — 


Directors: W. Friling, Milton M, Brown, Carlos — 


of the Crop Reporting Board of — 
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name of Hayward & Co. For many years before com- 
ing to New York, Mr. Hayward was well known in 
many markets as secretary and treasurer of the C. A. 
Gambrill Manufacturing Company of Baltimore. 

* * * 


Leo Brager, who became a member of the New 


_ York Produce Exchange a short time ago in order 


‘supposed value. 


to engage in the grain exporting business, will in ad- 


dition act as representative in this market for Cross, - 


Roy & Saunders, the old grain and provision firm 


of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


j * * * 
Edwin A. Barnes, who has acted for several years 
as Produce Hxchange representative for the old grain 
and hay house of Carscallen & Cassidy of Jersey City, 


recently severed that connection. 


* * * 


James A. Dawes, hay, grain and feed shipper of 
Highstown, N. J., who was an early April visitor on 
the New York Produce Exchange, stated that nearly 
all of the farmers in his territory had confined their 
attention last year to raising potatoes, but had de- 
cided to reduce their acreage to a large extent this 
season as they had found it almost impossible to sell 
their potatoes on a profitable basis. Consequently 


they intended to devote a larger area to the produc- ° 


tion of rye and looked forward to doing a bigger 
business in rye straw. 
* * * 

Franklin L. Lewi, the energetic and popular presi- 
dent of the Buckwheat Feed & Grain Corporation, 
who recently resigned his associate membership in 
the New York Produce Exchange, has been elected to 
regular membership. 

* * * 


Contrary to earlier expectations, the personnel of 
the large grain, flour and feed distributing corpora- 
tion known as the Commercial Union of America has 
not been essentially altered. The only noteworthy 
change was that the office of manager of the export 
department left vacant by the departure of Wm. H. 
Hayward, as mentioned above, was taken by BE FE. 
Richards, who was vice-president of the Union, al- 
though remaining in Baltimore as a member of the 
old grain firm of John T. Fahey & Co. Mr. Richards 
is already a member of the New York Produce DPx- 
change and has come to this city to assume his new 
duties. 

* * * 

The following applications for membership in the 
New York Produce Bxchange have been received: 
John A. Higgens, Jr. of Fearon, Brown & Co., im- 
porters; Wm. H, Davis of the Virginia Forwarding 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va.; Gerard P. Tameling of 
Tameling, Keen & Co., the new brokerage firm or- 
ganized as a result of the re-organization of the 
well-known firm of Lamborn & Co. 

* * * 

A statistical table recently complied by the Depart- 
ment of Health of New York City is of particular 
interest to producers and distributors of foodstuffs. 
This table shows the annual consumption of various 
foods in this great metropolis. To those who are 
not actively engaged in the trade it may come as 
somewhat of a surprise to learn that first place on 
the list goes to fluid milk, of which our citizens con- 
Sume 1,576,254,950 pounds annually. As might be 
more generally expected, second place goes to wheat 
flour with annual requirements of 1,058,400,000 pounds, 
of which 900,420,000 pounds is in the form of bread, 
For some time the daily consumption of flour in the 
metropolitan district, which embraces large surround- 
ing cities and towns such as Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Newark, ete., has been estimated at 20,000 barrels, 
Some placing the figure somewhat higher. White 
potatoes come third with 550,249,500 pounds, followed 
by sugar with 519,180,000 pounds, pork 436,800,000 
pounds, bananas 434,716,000 pounds and beef 846,200,- 
000 pounds. If it seems strange that bananas come 
ahead of beef, it might seem equally strange that 
oranges are next in line with 271,200,625 pounds, then 
apples with 263,229,750 pounds, both being ahead of 
live poultry, 217,299,250 pounds, butter 117,995,534 


pounds, eggs 117,593,902 pounds, and lard 115,892,756 
‘pounds. ; 


* * * 


Many members of the local flour and grain trades, 
displayed great interest, not to say gratification, upon 
hearing recently that the Federal Government had 
been taking drastic steps against several Canadian 
millers who, it was alleged, had violated the anti- 
dumping law. They were charged with having sold 
flour in this market at prices below so-called intrinsic 
value, or below the figures at which similar grades 
were said to be worth in Canadian markets. This 
law, of course, was framed for the purpose of protect- 
ing United States millers and manufacturers generally 
from unfair or illegal competition on the part of 
foreign producers. It was explained, in the instance 
of flour, that, when the flour was shipped here the 
shipper was required to*put up a bond equal to the 
In the main this was required for 
the very purpose of preventing violations of the law 
or providing a penalty in case of violations. Natur- 
ally, in having this bond the Government was in a 
position to collect immediately such sums as due 
when a violation was shown. According to common 
report in this market, many cases of this sort have 
been proyen and in numerous instances the losses 
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to Canadian millers or shippers amounted to im- 
portant sums, often 25 to 50 cents per barrel and 
up to 75 cents or $1 per barrel in exceptional cases. 
In the aggregate it was said that roughly $200,000 
were involved, which naturally was a severe shock 
to those found guilty. It is fair:to presume that this 
outcome has given domestic millers and distributors 
far more courage and cheerfulness for it is expected 
that the strict enforcement of this law will result 
in a decrease in the receipts of flour from Canada. 
* * * 


The Board of Managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange have elected the following applicants to 


membership: Paul G. Leoni and D, H. Andreae, repre- _ 


senting Wm. H. Muller & Co., Inc., importers and 
exporters; Hugh R. McQueen of Milton & Co., ex- 
porters and importers; Arthur F. Eastman, of the 
James Stewart Grain Corporation, large grain ship- 
pers of Winnipeg and New York. 


: + *  ® 


The names of the following visitors from Chicago 
appeared recently on the register of the New York 
Produce Exchange: Charles A. Johnson of C. A, 
Johnson, grain and stock commission merchants of 
Chicago and New York; Thomas M. Howell and Wm. 
H. Noyes, well-known grain operators; and R. Suss- 
man, grain dealer. ‘ 

* * * 

“Why not grain and other products” is the gist 
of remarks recently current among sagacious and 
far-sighted members of the grain trade who have been 
wondering why grain and its products have been 
dragging so long in a narrow rut. They have shown 
no animation or buoyaney, prices having remained 
about steady for several weeks, notwithstanding the 
fact that there have been booms in various other 
staples, notably cotton, sugar, coffee, etc. Moreover, 
there have been booms in other lines, such as manu- 
factures of various kinds and in the building trade. 
For example, it was stated that many manufacturers 
had been obliged to call in their salesmen because 
they had made such big contracts for prompt or for- 
ward delivery that they had been unable to turn 
out the goods fast enough to make deliveries within 
a specifled time and in some instances they would 
not catch up with their orders within the next two 
or three months. Therefore conservative members 
of the grain, flour and feed trades have been wonder- 
ing how jsoon there will be developments of a similar 
character in their trades. Practically every unbiased 
dealer realizes that prices are down to a safe basis 
and therefore it is the concensus of opinion that 
virtually no one would be astonished in case rapid 
advances took place. It is true that there is nothing 
in sight to indicate such a rise in the near future, but 
every experienced merchant is well aware that al- 
most invariably such radical upturns begin with 
bewildering suddenness, coming totally without warn- 
ing, like a bolt from the blue. It is fair to presume 
that practicaly no unbiased dealer will be sorry to 
see such an occurrence. 

* * * 


Members of the New York Produce Exchange shared 
in the gratification prevailing in all other markets 
following the announcement that their old friend 
John R. Mauff, for several years the able secretary 
of the Chicago Board of 'Trade, had been promoted 
to the office of executive vice-president, recently 
created by that organization in order to lift a heavy 
burden of responsibility from the president's shoul- 
ders. This will give Mr. Mauff a wider field -for his 
versatile abilities and great energy and enterprise. 
Recently he has been directing the distribution of 
invitations to the presidents or heads of the various 
farm or grain dealers associations in order that they 
may visit the Board of Trrade and thus arrive at a 
prompt and more satisfactory comprehension as 
to the workings of that organization and thereby 
bring about closer relationship between the purchaser, 
distributor and the consumer. Members of the trade 
will no doubt remember that several years ago Mr. 
Mauff was an active worker in behalf of the trade 
and particularly when he was president of the Coun- 
cil of Grain Exchanges, 

* * * 

Many members of the grain trade not only on the 
New York Produce Pxchange, but on the Chicago 
Board of Trade and elsewhere were pleased to hear 
that their old friend Robert B. Gentles had formed a 
connection with McKenna & Dickey, the well known 
and active grain house belonging to the Board of 
Trade, and will represent the firm in the New York 
market. Mr. Gentles has had a long experience in 
grain and flaxseed both for domestic and export ac- 
count, and having an uncommonly large acquaint- 
ances both in this country and in British markets, 
will undoubtedly meet with merited success in his 
new field. © 

* * . 

George H. Baston, manager of the flour department 
of P. N. Gray & Co., Ine, sailed for Burope late In 
March and will visit British and Continental markets, 
especially in the north and in the interest of flour 
exportation. He expects to be gone at least two 
months. This disproves the original assumption that 
this company was going out of business entirely be- 
cause it had turned over or rather turned back its 
grain business to the Bunge North American Grain 
Corporation. The latter is allied to or a subsidiary 
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of Bunge & Born, Ltd., of Buenos Aires. It will be 
remembered that the Gray company took over this 
business because the Bunge & Born company was put 
out of business by the United States Government 
during the war and their capital, amounting to $600, 
000, was seized by the alien property custodian, which 
money or property has since been restored and the 
firm permitted to resume business. 
* > > 

Thomas M. Blake, head of the grain receiving and 
exporting house of Blake, Dobbs & Co., and the hay, 
feed and grain distributing firm of Thomas M. Blake, 
which is largely conducted by his son Frank, was 
back on 'Change late in March and received a hearty 
welcome after his month’s absence, spent mainly in 
Florida and Cuba. Part of this time he was accom- 
panied by Charles Schaeffer another active distributor 
of hay, feed, etc. 

* = > 

Much regret was manifested by members of the 
Produce Exchange and especially those in the flour 
and grain trade when the death was announced of 
Frank Wallace, age 60. His death was somewhat 
sudden as he had only been ill for about two weeks, 
primarily with pneumonia succeeded by intestinal 
troubles. He did not survive his brother and former 
partner Wilfred Wallace long, the latter having 
passed away in 1921, Mr. Wallace is survived by his 
wife and son and daughter. During his sickness his 
business was conducted by W. W. Patrick for many 
years active in the local flour trade and who was for 
part of the war period assistant to Colonel Tasker 
who was in the Wheat Export Company, formed to 
buy grain, flour, ete., for the allies, as head of the 


flour department. Mr. Patrick asserted that the 

family had no intention of continuing in the flour 

business, 
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T HAS been announced that the Hocking Valley Rail- 
way will erect an ore unloading plant on its docks 
here this summer, and plans are being considered 

for the erection of a large grain elevator also, with a 

view of handling grain for export which arrives in 

Toledo via lake. The Hocking Valley, Nickle Plate, 

Clover Leaf and Chesapeake & Ohio recently came 
under the management of the Van Swearingen inter- 

ests of Cleveland and the Hocking Valley and C. & O. 
give them a direct short line to the Atlantic Seaboard 

for the handling of export business. 

* * = 
John Wickenhiser, Raymond P. Lipe and John C. 
Husted returned recently from their Florida vacations. 
. * * 
¥F. E. Watkins, Cleveland, Ohio, D. J. Schuh, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, E. T. Custenborder, Sidney, Ohio, Geo. 

Wood, Buffalo, N. Y., and T. W. Swift, Detroit, Mich., 

were callers at the Toledo Produce Exchange one day 

recently. 


i 


* * * 


E. T. Drake has been appointed superintendent of 
the Mennel Milling Company’s plant at Fostoria, Ohio, 
in place of P. J. Flynn who died several weeks ago. 

= > * 

Mrs. Hiram A. Holdredge, wife of the proprietor of 

the Model Mills, Lima, Ohio, died a few days ago. 
> . * 

John H. Vocke, a former miller and grain dealer 
of Napoleon, Ohio, died at the home of his daughter in 
Toledo on March 17, after a long illness. He was 
buried at Napoleon, 

* * * 

At a meeting of the Ohio Industrial Traffic League 
held in Columbus late in March, L. G. Macomber, 
traffic commissioner of the Toledo Produce Exchange, 
was re-elected president. 

= * > 

The new seven-story additioon which the Kasko 
Mills, Ine. is erecting on the East Side nears comple- 
tion and will soon be ready for occupancy. The ma- 
chinery is being put in place at the present time. 

* * 7 

The Northwestern Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers As- 
sociation held their April meeting at Rudolph, Ohio, 
Monday evening, April 2. 

* 8 & 

Walton E. Stone, of The Churchill Grain & Seed Com- 
pany wears a broad smile these days. It’s Grandpa 
Stone that he is. The stork paid a visit to the home 
of his son, Dr. Wade W. Stone, a few days ago and 
left a son. 

. . . 

The Tri State trade trip through southern Michigan, 
northern Indiana and northern Ohioo will leave Toledo 
May 15 and last three days. Members of Toledo grain 
and seed firms will participate in the trip. 7 

= — — 

Recent out-of-town visitors were: BE. G. Craun, Tif- 
fin, Ohio; Frank Woods, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Ward and 
J. L. Cruickshank, Fostoria, Ohio; J. W. Simmons, 
Sidney, Ohio; Chas. Johnson, Chicago, Ill; Chas. 
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Bailey, Montpelier, Vt.; H. H. Deam, Bluffton, Ind.; 

Fred Smart, New York; Wm. Cutler, Adrian, Mich.; 

Edgar Thierwechter, Oak Harbor, Ohio; S. L. Rice, 

Metamora. Ohio, and D. J. Lloyd, Waterville, Ohio. 
* * * 

John L. Weiser, the genial manager of the hay de- 
partment of the Raymond P. Lipe Company, under- 
went an operation at Toledo Hospital April 10 for 
the removal of his right foot which was injured sev- 
eral years ago and has been troublesome ever since. 
His many friends on the Exchange here regret that 
this was found necessary but are glad to hear that he 
is getting on all right and will be back at his desk 
in a few weeks. 

* ” * 

State Senators Farnsworth and Gifford of this dis- 
trict gave the Produce Mxchange a call on March 28. 
They held a hearing before the Legislative Committee 
of the Exchange on the co-operative marketing pill 
which was before the Ohio Senate at that time and 
which was passed with a few changes which are un- 
derstood to have eliminated the most objectionable 
features of the bill. 

* * * 

The Larrowe Milling Company, who have a plant at 
Rossford on the South Side, called their employes into 
conference recently and considered the matter of in- 
stituting a bonus system for their workers, hoping 
thereby to put the plant on a more efficient basis by 
which both the owners and employes would reap a 
benefit through increased output and more pay. 

* * * 

The grain laden vessels which wintered in the To- 
ledo Harbor have all been unloaded and have loaded 
up with coal preparatory to making the trip to the 
Northwest as soon as the ice clears from the Upper 
Lake regions. 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


BREED 
resumed sailings from the 


BY *D, 50. 

The White Star Line has 
port of Boston. 

* * * 

Following the visit paid to Troy, N. Y., by the Mayor 
of Boston, railroad officials and members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, interest in the proposition to establish a 
grain elevator and storage warehouse at Troy as @ 
part of the New York Canal terminal, has steadily 
increased, 

* * * 

James C. Davis, Director General of the United States 
Railroad Administration, recently made an address bes 
fore the Traffic Club of New England on “The Problem 
of National Railroad Transportation.” 

* + * 


N. A. Viloudaki of Viloudaki & Co., Shanghai, one of 


the large Chinese export houses, was a recent visitor 
at the Chamber. 
* * * 
The final hearing on the railroad differential will 


take place in Washington next summer. Leading mem- 
bers of the Chamber have for many months been giving 
a part of their time to secure for Boston what they 


term a “square deal,” In former days, concessions 
in ocean rates on grain out of this port wiped out, 
most of the time, the higher railroad tariff from the 
West. 


% » ” 


The marked decline in mill feed is expected to be 
accelerated with the opening of spring and the improve- 
ment in pasturage. The great increase in the use of 
motor trucks added to the already large adoption of 
pleasure automobiles, has been seriously felt in the 
grain and feed trade, although some compensation is 
found in the increase in the demand for grain by the 
dairy interests. 


* * * 
Beaver Brook Grain Company, Waltham, Mass., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
incorporators are Frank J. Ludwig and Monroe J, 


Lorimer of Boston, and Franklin W. Perry of Lynnfield 
Center. 
* * * 

Receipts of hay continue liberal, prices easy except 
on top grade hay. Demand is slow and the trade only 
meeting pressing wants, as heavier receipts and lower 
prices are anticipated in the near future, Shippers, 
however, are reported to be firm in their views. Rye 
straw is ruling firm under light offerings. 

* * * 

Among the visitors on the floor during March, who 
came from distant points, were the following: EK. B. 
Floyd and M. F. Hunt of Chicago; Alan D, Drake of 
Oswego, N. Y.; Theo, F, Ismert of Kansas City, Mo.; 
J, A. Walter of Buffalo, N. '¥.; John Antoine of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; H. F. Gooch of Lincoln, Neb.; Wm. J. 
Brewer of Lockport, N. Y.; J. A. Saenz of Monterey, 
Mexico. 

* *” * 

The leading seed houses of the city report trade hold- 

ing up well, and sales much ahead of last year. 
” * ” 

Boston feed dealers are not much concerned over the 
efforts in certain farming territory to promote co- 
operative buying of grain and feed, Wven the start 
that has been made in that direction is largely owing 
to many country dealers continuing the practice adopted 
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in the war period of buying small lots. Such trading 
brings about a higher cost and has not been warranted 
by the conditions which have prevailed since the restora- 
tion of normal times. These dealers have “seen a light” 
and have resumed buying in car lots. 


BALTIMORE TRADE NOTES 


BY ROBERT C. NEU 

The name of Franklin L. Lewi, president of the 
Buckwheat Feed & Grain Company, Produce Exchange, 
New York City, is posted for membership in the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 

BR. F. Richards, president of John T. Fahey & Co., 
Ine,, grain exporters of Baltimore, has resigned as 
chairman of the Traffic Committee of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, due to the fact that on April 1 
he assumed charge of the grain department of the 
Commercial Union of America; Inc., 25 Broadway, New 
York City. 

* * * 

Robert N. Collyer, of New York, chairman of the 
Traffic Committee of the Trunk Line Association, and 
one of the best known rate experts of the country, ad- 
dressed the members of the Traffic Club of Baltimore 
at a dinner at the Emerson Hotel on the evening of 
April 3. His topic was: “Competition as an Hlement 
in Railway Rate-Making.”’ 

* * * 

The annua) auction sale for choice of grain sample 
tables on the floor of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce took place on Apri) 2. The first choice went to 
Messrs. E. Steen & Bro., grain merchants. 

* * * 

Exports of wheat from the port of Baltimore during 
the month of March, 1928, were 2,185,910 bushels, 
compared with 1,888,523 bushels shipped in the same 


month last year, 
% a * 


Claude ¥. Clifton, a well known millers’ agent of 
Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md., sustained a 
concussion of the brain by falling upon the marble floor 
in the lobby of the Southern Hotel, Baltimore, on the 
afternoon of March 28, and for four days thereafter 
he lay unconscious in the Merey Hospital, Baltimore. 
Farly in April his condition showed improvement and 
he was removed to his home in Washington to further 
recuperate. 

* * * 

The Commercial Union of America has acquired a 
majority interest in the grain exporting of John T, 
Vahey & Co,, Ine., Baltimore, Md., and EH. F. Richards, 
president of John T. Fahey and vice-president of the 
first-named company, will assume charge of the grain 
department of the Commercial Union of America, Inc. 
The Baltimore office of John T. Fahey & Co., Ince., 
be maintained, as heretofore, for the purpose of handling 
shipments originating in the interior and destined to 
the Baltimore market. 

* * * 

The contract for building the new $8,000,000 B. & 
O, Elevator at Locust Point, was awarded on April 
11, to The M. A. Long Company of Baltimore. The 
John §S. Metcalf Company of Chicago are designing 
engineers on the project, and L. A. Stinson of Chi- 
cago is consulting engineer, 

—_—_—— ey 


NEWS FROM NORTHERN OHIO 


BY T. J. CUNNNINGHAM 


George F. Leingang, former assistant secretary and 
traffie manager of the Sandusky Chamber of Commerce, 
returned to the organization as secretary-manager on 
April 1, 

* * o 

At Bowling Green, Ohio, C. G. Heiby, hardware mer- 
chant, has bought the chicken feed and remedy stock 
store of G. C, Wagner. 

* * 

H. T. Drake was appointed superintendent of the 
Fostoria plant of the Mennel Milling Company, March 
15, Mr, Drake has been acting superintendent since the 
death of the late P, J. Flynn, 

* * ” 

Many thousands of acres of land have been plowed 
in Marion County this winter, the farmers using trac- 
tors. 

* * ” 

The will of John H. Vocke, Napoleon, who died in 
Voledo, March 17, has been probated. Lawrence J. 
Vocke is given a half interest in the mills and elevators 
at Napoleon, It is estimated that Mr. Vocke’s estate 
is worth about $250,000. 


* ” * 
R, D. Sneath, of The Sneath-Cunningham Company, 


Tiffin, arrived home March 19, after spending the winter - 


at Miami, Fla, 


w * * 

Fremont Ambrose, 69, engineer for the Wellington 
(Ohio) Milling Company, is in a serious condition in 
Memorial Hospital, Elyria, as a result of sustaining a 
fractured skull and a broken hand when he was caught 
in an engine belt and hurled, 

* * * 

A new county agent will be selected by Seneca County 
Farm Bureau officers within the next few weeks, The 
new agent is to take the position recently vacated by 


will : 


Forty-First Year. 


George O. Reed, who was forced to resign on account 
of illness. Secretary H. W. Tomb is acting as agent 
at present. The Farm Bureau applied to the county 
commissioners for additional room in the court house 
for offices; but the request will probably have to be 
denied because of lack of room, commissioners said, 

* * * 

Charles Eckels, Fostoria, has taken office as Seneca 
County sealer of weights and measures, succeeding 
rank S. Arbogast. 

* * * 

The first coal of the navigation season was loaded at 
the Pennsylvania docks, Sandusky, March 29. It was 
put aboard the SS. A. W. Osborne, which wintered there. 


2 9) @ 


Farmers of Marion County report a serious shortage 


of farm labor. 
* * * 

Henry Ford is negotiating for the water rights in 
the Sandusky River at Tiffin, the power to be used in 
operation of a plant for the manufacture of Ford auto 
accessories, The water rights are now owned by Frank 
W. Bacon, owner of the Pioneer Mills, whose dam is 
at the north end of the city. 

%* * * 


Earl Ash, of the elevator firm of Ash & Ash, Amsden, 


was elected trustee of the Fostoria lodge of Elks at a™ 


special meeting recently. 
* * * 

Oats sowing in the vicinity of Continental, was begun 
during the week of March 26. 

* * * 

Edward Stalter, Spencerville, has been elected presi- 
dent and Carson Mertz, secretary of the Allen County 
Farm Bureau. 

* * * 

Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, who for many years 
have controlled the B. & O. grain elevators, docks and 
terminals at Sandusky, Ohio, have surrendered their 
lease on the property. 

* * * 

A, A, Cunningham, president of The Sneath-Cunning- 
ham Company, Tiffin, has been re-elected president of 
the Citizens’ Building & Loan Association. 

* * * 

John W. Eply, Deal, has been elected president of 
the Hardin County Co-operative Elevator Association. 
* * * 

Miller City reports wheat crop in that vicinity 
nearly ruined, as a result of recent cold snap, and 
some of the farmers sowing oats instead. 

* * * 

The firm of True & Hopfinger, Port Clinton, has been 
dissolved and the business taken over by E. M. True. 

* * * - 

According to S. B. Stowe,’ Marion County farm 
agent, cold weather and high winds have done much 
damage to wheat in that section. 

* * * 

The outlook for the adoption of the central route, 
through Tiffin, for a Great Lakes-Ohio River canal is 
bright, according to Col. Edward Orton, Jr., president 
of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 

The seed corn situation in Ohio this spring appears 
exceptionally good, according to Wallace Hanger, 
crops specialist of Ohio State University. 

* *” * 
Farm bureau officials claim that farmers in all sec- 


tions of the state have reported material savings — 


through the co-operative method of purchasing ferti- 
lizer, and that the combined spring and fall orders 
of Ohio last year ran greater than 40,000 tons. 

* * * U 


The growing wheat in this territory shows slight 
traces of damage in spots, but in a general way it 
is in very good condition. A trip, extending through 
Seneca, Wyandot, Marion and Crawford Counties, 
made on April 10, revealed the wheat in Wyandot and 
Marion Counties as not showing up so well, while that 
in Crawford and Seneca Counties appeared very good in 
contrast. The early-sown wheat seems much the best, 
and except for being “brown” in spots, is greening up 
nicely. It is still too early to be able to determine 
whether the wheat in these brown spots has been 
permanently damaged. More or less of this appears 
every year at this time, and much of it eventually 
comes out all right. The acreage is about normal. 

On this trip farmers everywhere were busy plow- 
ing, but not one oats drill was observed during the 
whole trip. Inquiry brought out the fact that a few 
fields had been sown in Marion County, but in a gen- 
eral way the farmers are behind with their oats seed- 


_ ing. Indications, however, point to considerable of this 


work being done during the week of April 9 to 14. 

Farmers are not making any great rush to dealers 
for grass seeds, but instead a great many of them 
reserved sufficient of their own raising, and also in 
many instances were able to supply their neighbors, 

There has been a rather generous movement of 
wheat from farms since the first of April, and in 
certain sections of this territory quite an amount has 
been held back; but should weather conditions prove 
favorable for the growing crop, this reserve will come 
to market before long. So much feeding has been done 
during this winter that the movement of corn and oats 
has been very much restricted and corn especially 
comes in in very straggling quantities. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
April 17-18. Western Grain Dealers Association, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


April 25-26. Missouri Grain Dealers Association, 
Coates House, Kansas City. J 

May 15-16. Illinois Grain Dealers Association, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 

May 22-23. Oklahoma Grain Dealers Association, 
Oklahoma City. 

May 25-26. Texas 
Fort Worth. 


Grain Dealers Association, 


June 8-9. American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 20-21. Ohio Grain Dealers Association, 
Cleveland. 

June 27-29. American Seed Trade Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 24-26. National Hay Association, West 
Baden, Ind. 

October 1-3. Grain Dealers National Associa- 


tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GRAIN GROWERS ELECT 

At a two-day session of the Board of Directors 
of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., held at Chicago, 
March 26 and 27, Harry L. Keefe of Walthill, Neb., 
was elected president; Eugene Funk of Shirley, 
Ill., vice-president; J. M. Mehl of Chicago, secre- 
tary and acting treasurer. The Executive Commit- 
tee consists of Harry L. Keefe; R. A. Cowles of 
Bloomington, Ill.; and T. I. Ferris of Pleasanthill, 
Ind. Marshall P. Hill of Francisville, Ind., presi- 
dent of the Indiana Farmers Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation, was elected a director in place-of John 
G. Brown, resigned. 

No statement of specific activities in the near 
future was forthcoming, except that of the general 
policy of completing marketing organization to 
effect orderly marketing. 


SCALE MEN MEET 
The eighth annual meeting of the National Scale 
Men’s Association was held at the American Annex 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on March 19, 20 and 21, 1923. 
The program was large and varied, and included 
addresses by presidents of two large scale manufac- 


_turing firms, terminal grain weighmasters and grain 


inspectors, railroad officials and scale inspectors, 
Federal and state inspectors of weights and meas- 
ures as well as representatives of the many indus- 
tries interested in accurate weighing and reliable 
weighing machines. 

New officers chosen were, J. A. Schmitz, Chicago, 
Ill., weighmaster of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
president; A. Malstrom, chief scale inspector, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company, vice- 
president; A. G. Zeibel, scale manufacturer, Dallas, 
Texas, secretary and treasurer. 

Chairman of Executive Committee, P. D. Mc- 
Farlane, Minnesota Track and Hopper Scale Depart- 
ment. 


NORTH DAKOTA MEETING 

At the annual meeting of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association of North Dakota, held at Minot 
on March 21 and 22, all the former officers were 
re-elected. They are: President, R. F. Gunkelman, 
Fargo; vice-president, George Knauss, Hannaford; 
secretary-treasurer, P. A. Lee, Grand Forks; direc- 
tors: first district, Ole Serumgard, Devils Lake; 
second district, L. H. Palmer, Hurdsfield; third 
district, Julius Johnson, Battleview, and C. A. 
Schulz, Noonan. 

About 340 delegates were present and all en- 
joyed the addresses made by C. E. Austin, manager 
of the state mill and elevator at Grand Forks; 
Robert Black of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Donald G. Conn of Washington, D. C.; F. H. 
Higgins of Minneapolis; A. H. Benton of Fargo; 
E. F. Stevens of Glove; M. L. Pruett of Pettibone, 
and others. At the meeting the Association amal- 
gamated with the Grainmen’s Union giving a total 
membership of 1,000. 

Resolutions adopted urged a reduction in com- 
mission charged by terminal concerns; recom- 
mended eliminating of bulkhead charges; recom- 
mended support of the North Dakota Crop Improve- 
ment Association; urged a reduction in the 
cleaning-in-transit rates; directed officers of the 
Association to oppose proposed increase in rentals 
on railroad sites; expressed belief that the North- 
west is handicapped by not having a member on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and ex- 
pressed the Association’s intention to seek a man 
for such an office, and protested against measures 
introduced in the Minnesota state legislature, de- 


signed to compel marketing agencies to publish 
reports on the sales of grain which are made. The 
meeting ended with a fine banquet. 


WESTERN HAS INTERESTING PROGRAM 

The Western Grain Dealers Association which 
meets at Sioux City, Iowa, on April 17 and 18, has 
a program of unusual interest, and practical speak- 
ers who can discuss their various subjects in a 
manner which will add materially to the knowledge 
of grain dealers. 

President T. C. Edmonds of Marcus, Iowa, and 
Secretary George Welis of Des Moines, can be 
depended upon to give something of value. Presi- 
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dent F. E. Watkins will speak for the National 
Association; E. G. Osman of Chicago will speak 
on “Tendencies”; J. K. McGongagle of Washta, 
Iowa, will discuss “Pests—Insects and Humans”; 
“The Cost of Operating a Country Elevator’ will 
be handled by Frank Robotka of Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; The Public Warehouse Laws of three 
states will be discussed: Nebraska by B. W. Holm- 
quist of Omaha; South Dakota by J. T. Scroggs of 
Sioux City; and Iowa by George Wells of Des 
Moines. In the evening a banquet will be given 
by the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce, fol- 
lowed by a theater party. 

The second day will be started by a discussion 
of the common fire hazards, led by J. A. King of 
Des Moines. This will be followed by an address 
by J. A. Schmitz, weighmaster of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; “Radio Broadcasting” by H. A. 
Rumsey, chairman of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Radio Committee; ‘‘Reinspection and Appeals’ by 
Adolph Gerstenberg of Chicago; “Railroad Claims” 
by Owen L. Coon of Chicago. This is a program 
well worth while and the meeting should be a 
record-breaker. 
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BARGE LINE COUP DE MAIN 


Secretary of War Weeks, after being advised 
by the Department of Justice that Edward F. 
Goltra, Democratic national committeeman from 
Missouri, had violated the contract under which 
he acquired possession of 19 barges and 4 towboats 
from the Government several years ago, ordered 
the equipment seized. Col. Ashburn, chief of the 
inland waterways service of the War Department, 
went to St. Louis and got possession of part of 
the fleet before Goltra obtained a restraining order 
from a Federal judge in St. Louis. 

Secretary Weeks said Goltra had not complied 
with the terms of the contract and that he should 
be compelled to give up the vessels. He said the 
vessels would be used to the best advantage pos- 
sible on the Mississippi. 


STEAMER RESPONSIBLE FOR DOCK WHILE 
LOADING 


When a vessel is moored at a wharf and is using 
the facilities provided by the owner of the wharf 
for mooring, those facilities are in possession of 
the vessel and its owner and the latter is re- 
sponsible for their safety, the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington decided last week in the 
case of the Alaska-Pacific Steamship Company vs. 
the Sperry Flour Company. 

A longshoreman who through a defect in the ap- 
proach to a dolphin to which one of the steam- 
ship company’s vessels was moored while loading 
at the Sperry dock in Tacoma, fell to the rocks be- 
low and was injured, recovering in Federal court 
against the steamship company. The latter sought 
to recover from the Sperry company but on the 
theory that the steamship company, during the pe 
riod of use, was temporarily the owner of the dol- 
phin and responsible for its safety, recovery was 
denied. 


INCREASED GRAIN RATES NOT JUSTIFIED 


Increased rates on grain and grain products, and 
on Alfalfa meal, have been condemned as not justi- 
fied, in a report on I. and S. No. 1695, grain, grain 
products and feeds from western points, Cairo, IIl., 
and Memphis, Tenn., to Mississippi River crossings, 
related points and points east thereof, the sched- 
ules being ordered to be canceled not later than 
April 24. The proposed higher rates would have 
applied from points in Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and southern Missouri to Mem- 
phis, New Orleans and other lower Mississippi 
River crossings and related points. The schedules 
were filed to have become effective November 25, 
1922. Increased rates were also proposed on the 
same commodities from St. Louis, Cairo and Mem- 
phis to Lake Providence and St. Joseph, La., and 
from Texas points to Little Rock, Ark., and points 
grouped therewith, but the respondents, the Com- 
mission said, withdrew those proposals both at the 
hearing and on brief. 


NEW YORK BARGE LINE AND THE N. Y. C. 


Alleging that the New York Central has refused 
to interchange traffic with the Erie Basin Barge 
Canal public terminal in Buffalo, the State of New 
York and Edward S. Walsh, superintendent of pub- 
lic works of the State of New York, have filed a 
complaint (No, 14,777) with the Commission against 
that carrier. The state seeks an order requiring 
the New York Central to interchange traffic. 

It is averred that the state has spent about 
$150,000,000 in the construction of its barge canals 


running from Albany to Tonawanda, and from 
Whitehall to Waterford, and from Syracuse to 
Oswego, and from Geneva to Montezuma, and con- 
necting with the Great Lakes, Hudson River, Lake 
Champlain and the Finger Lakes. It is further 
averred that the state has spent about $23,000,000 
in the construction of 57 canal terminals. 

After describing the Hrie Basin Terminal in the 
Buffalo Harbor, the complainants say the New 
York Central affords the only means of interchang- 
ing traffic between the terminal and the New York 
Central and other carriers. The state carried the 
matter to the courts but lost on the ground that 
the state commission was without authority to issue 
an order because the subject at issue was under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The complainants ask that the defendant be re- 
quired to interchange traffic, to furnish the neces- 
sary rolling stock, and to establish proper rates 
for such service, 


MINNESOTA GRAIN RATES 

In a report on No. 13516, Chamber of Commerce 
of the City of Milwaukee vs. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy et al., opinion No. 8318, 78 I. C. C. 110-22, 
written by Commissioner Campbell, the Commis- 
sion held the intrastate rates on grain and grain 
products within the state of Minnesota, from points 
on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
to Duluth, unjustly discriminatory against inter- 
state commerce and ordered the discrimination to 
be removed not later than June 4, by the publica- 
tion of rates within the state on the same level as 
the rates over interstate routes to Duluth, 

The Commission said the interstate rates on 
grain and grain products from points on the lines 
of the defendants in southern Minnesota and north- 
eastern Iowa to Milwaukee were reasonable and 
not in violation of the aggregate-of-intermediates 
provision of the fourth section, except in certain 
instances in rates via Winona to Milwaukee. It said 
they should be removed. 


RAILROAD BUSINESS PROSPECTS 


From 20 to 30 per cent more business on north- 
west railroads in the next three months than in the 
corresponding months of 1922 is predicted in the 
reports of the committees upon various commodi- 
ties at the first normal meeting of the new North- 
west Regional Advisory Board, held recently at 
Minneapolis. Each committee outlined the pros- 
pects for the shipment of the commodity assigned 
to it, and estimated the number of cars which the 
railroads should supply. 

The advisory board is the first of several to be 
formed under the auspices of the American Rail- 
way Association. It is a body of shippers repre- 
senting all commodities, and it surveys the pros- 
pective movement of goods through its committees, 
and then correlates the demands for cars into one 
request upon the railway association. 

There are 101,125 cars of grain to be shipped in 
the four Northwest States, according to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Grain. There is grain to 
fill 45,271 cars in country elevators now, and to 
fill 55,854 cars on the farms. North Dakota has 
20,531 carloads in stock in country elevators. The 
oa gives the grain shipping prospects by rail- 
roads. 

The Minneapolis mills will need 24,500 ears in 
April, 22,500 cars in May, and 23,000 cars in June 
available for Minneapolis-Chicago lines. These 
amounts are about 20 per cent more than those 
of 1922. 
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CANADA 

A new concrete dock is being built for the Fort 
William Elevator Company of Fort William, Ont. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany is increasing the total capacity of the eleva- 
tor at Port Arthur, Ont. Work is to be commenced 
at once, 

The Brooks Elevator Company, Ltd., of Fort 
William, Ont., of which Thomas O. Cliff is resi- 
dent manager, has been authorized to use $90,000 
of its capital to carry on business in the Province 
of Ontario. bad 

Barly this spring, construction will start on the 
first 2,500,000-bushel unit of Elevator No. 3 at Mont- 
real, Que., which when completed will have a ca- 
pacity of 10,000,000 bushels. The cost of the first 
unit will be $2,847,000 and will be met from a Do- 
minion Government Loan of $5,000,000 approved 
last June. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

The capital stock of the Port Arthur (Texas) 
Grain Company has been increased from $1,500 to 
$2,000. 

M. L. Hughlett is now in possession of the Claude, 
Texas, elevator and mill which R. D. Baker recently 
traded in. 

The Probst Blevator at Beaver, Okla., which has 
been closed for a few weeks is now under the man- 
agement of John Beauchamp. 

A 100,000-bushel elevator addition is to be erected 
to the plant of the Ponca City Milling Company of 
Ponca City, Okla. D. J. Donahoe, Jr., is manager. 
The contract has been let. 

©. D. Brown and GC. R. Barnes have consolidated 
their grain and flour business at Del Rio, Texas, 
and will operate under the firm name of San 
Felipe Flour & Grain Company. 

A half interest in the grain business of R. F. 
Collier at Paris, Ky., has been purchased by Wil- 
liam Redmon of North Middletown, Ky., and here- 
after business will be conducted as Collier & Co. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the L. A. Thornton Seed 
& Grain Company has been incorporated at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The incorporators are: A. W. Whitaker, 
J. H. George, J. B. Bailey, A. G. Thornton and Ed- 
ward F. Barry. 

G. E. Porter of Buffalo, Okla., is the new manager 
of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Hopeton, Okla. He was for some time manager 
of the flour and grain business of the Alva Roller 
Mills, Buffalo. 

The Oklahoma Wheat Growers Association is con- 
sidering the purchase of the elevator of the Gresham 
Flour Mills Corporation at Guthrie, Okla. The 
property is now in the hands of the Oklahoma State 

janking Commission. 

The Chapman Milling Company of Sherman, 
Texas, of which Richard and George F. Chapman 
are the owners, is interested in making extensive 
improvements on its elevators at Hale Center, 
Happy and Stratford. 

A wholesale grain, feed, mill products and pack- 
ing business is to be conducted at San Marcos, 
Texas, by W. W. Martindale and C. F. Andrews. 
They occupy the house used formerly by the W. EB. 
Smith Wholesale Company. 

A wholesale business in grain, feed, flour, etc., is 
to be conducted at Crowley, ‘La., by the Crowley 
Grain & Commission Company, a combination of 
the Crowley Grain & Commission Company and 
©. C, Lyons & Son, coffee roasters. 

A state charter has been granted the Randels- 
Meuquay Grain Company which succeeds the W. M. 
Randels Grain Company at Wnid, Okla. Its capital 
stock is $100,000. W. M. Randels, J. M. Worcester 
and Edward T, Fleming are interested. 

J, W. Adams and J. H. Webb have purchased the 
property of the Shepperd Grain Company at Blythe- 
ville, Ark. Mr. Adams has been with the concern 
for four years. 'The name has been changed to 
that of the Blytheville Feed & Coal Company. 

The capacity of the Wnid Milling Company’s 
storage house at Wnid, Okla., is to be increased 
from 40,000 to 240,000 bushels by the erection of 
an addition. The warehouse will be erected on the 
site of the old A. 1, Stephenson grain elevator, 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Blue Grass Elmerdorf Grain Corporation of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., capitalized at $200,000. The firm has been 
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business as the Blue Grass Commission 
Company, and handles grain, coal, lime, cement, 
sand and building materials. W. B. Talbert, W. B. 
Talbert, Jr., and M. C. Talbert are interested. 

The name of the J. C. Mytinger Grain Company 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, has been changed to that 
of the Mytinger Milling & Grain Company, effec- 
tive April 1. The company is installing machinery 
for the manufacture of a complete line of poultry 
and stock feeds. 

The Goodman Grain & Elevator Company, with 
A. B. and M. EF. Goodman in charge, has taken over 
the plant of the recently liquidated Texas Grain 
& Elevator Company at Houston, Texas. The com- 
pany will manufacture steam cooked molasses feeds 
and chicken feeds and handle a complete line of 
grain, 

A 10,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Olney, 
Texas, for the Wichita Mill & Hlevator Company of 
The machinery will include 
a 10-horsepower Fairbanks Morse Type “Z”’ En- 
gine, five-bushel automatic scale, all steel manlift 
and non-chokable elevating leg of 1,500 bushels’ 
per hour capacity. 


, 
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THE DAKOTAS 


H. C. Scheer & Son are succeeded at Hamberg, 
N. D., by the Minnekota Elevator Company. 


The Ree Valley Farmers Co-operative Association 
is to erect a new elevator at Orient, S. D. 

A new coal shed is being built to the property of 
the Farmers Grain Company of Devils Lake, N. D. 

A new truck dump and a 22-foot scale are being 
installed in Henry Reiner’s elevator at Leola, S. D. 

The Great Western Elevator at McHenry, N. D., 
has been purchased by the Farmers Equity EHle- 
vator Company. 

The Co-operative Elevator Company is to improve 
its elevator at Gackle, N. D., and equip it with a 
new cleaner and scale. 


J. H. Creighton is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Union Elevator at Wessington Springs, 
Ss. D., by Reuben Butz. 

Improvements are to be made to the elevator 
of the Rockham Farmers, Elevator Company of 
Rockham, S. D., costing $2,000. 

The elevator of the A. H. Betts Hlevator Com- 
pany at Chester, 8S. D., is now controlled by the 
Chester Farmers Hlevator Company. 

A new flax cleaning machine has been installed 
in the elevator at Prosper, N. D., operated by the 
Prosper Farmers Hlevator Company. 

The Siberg Bros. and Craig Hlevator at Alpena, 
S. D., has been purchased by Mason Smith. He will 
take possession of the house on May 1. 

The interest of G. B. Nupen in the Hazen Grain 
Company, Hazen, N. D., has been purchased by M. J. 
Pridt who is now sole owner of the plant. 


Glen A, Gray is with the Mandan Farmers EHle- 
vator Company of Mandan, N. D., as business man- 
ager. He succeeds his father who died early this 
year. 

Repairs have been made to the Nelson Elevator 
at Tioga, N. D., which was recently damaged by 
fire, and operations have again been resumed by the 
owner, 

Walter Lindemann is now manager of the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Elevator at Bantry, N. D. The 
former manager, John Norris, resigned because of 
ill health. 


A new 10-ton Fairbanks Dump Scale and truck 
dump are being installed in the elevator of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Craven (Ipswich 
D0.) by Ds 

The warehouse of the Grain & Implement Com- 
pany located at Fingal, N. D., has been taken over 
by the Atlantic Elevator Company and is now be- 
ing operated by it. 

Stockholders of the Farmers Grain & Livestock 
Company of LaBolt, S.-D., have made arrangements 
for the rebuilding of their elevator which was 
burned a short time ago, 

Farmers through Louis Jentz have purchased the 
property of the Farmers Grain & Seed Company of 
Mantador, N. D. The company will reorganize 
and continue in business. 

A 25,000-bushel elevator is under course of con- 
struction at a siding near Lehr, N. D., by Fred 
Ziegenhagel and Jacob Feichtner. The elevator 
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will have 12 bins, one leg, a Fairbanks Dump Scale 
and a 10-horsepower engine. The contract has been 
let. 

The Selby Equity Exchange is to install a new 
10-ton dump scale, and a truck dump, a 1,500-bushel 
automatic scale and new motors at Selby, S. D. 

A new boot tank and other new machinery are 
being installed for the Farmers Co-operative Hle- 
vator Company of Litchfield, N. D. Other gen- 
eral repairs are being made. 


IOWA 


The Soldier Elevator at Ute, Iowa, is to be con- 
ducted by B. J. Hedum. 


Theodore Long is the manager of the Farmers 
Hlevator at Thorton, Iowa. 


The J. C. Shaffer Grain Company has moved from 
Charles City, Iowa, to Mason City, Iowa. 


E. B. Wingate succeeds Frank Mead as manager 
of the Farmers Hlevator at Hamburg, Iowa. 

The Farmers Hlevator at Bristow, Iowa, is to be 
conducted under the management of WHlmer 
Hershey. 


The Ed Mann Elevator at Hartley, Iowa, is being 
remodeled and equipped with dumps, motors, chain 
drives, etc. 


The capital stock of the Farmers Hlevator Com- 
pany at Ute, Iowa, is to be increased from $25,000 
to $50,000. 

Edward Hadacek has been employed as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator Company operating at 
Clutier, Iowa. 


The Osage Equity Shipping Association at Osage, 
Iowa, is to be taken over by the Osage Grain & 
Supply Company. 

Paul Williamson is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Primghar, Iowa, by 
Charles Speaker. 


The Quaker Oats Company of Chicago, Ill., has 
purchased the Jefferson, Iowa, elevator of the Ar- 
mour Grain Company. 


The Farmers Grain Company of Nevada, Iowa, 
has sold its elevator to the Clark Brown Grain 
Company of Des Moines. 


The Johnson & Lundahl Elevator at Madrid, Iowa, 
has been taken over by Arthur McCabe, who pur- 
chased it several months ago. 

Isadore Steiert succeeds Ralph Hall as director of 
the Garwin Farmers Hlevator Company of Garwin, 
Iowa. Mr. Hall resigned recently. 


H. J. Shaffer has resigned as manager of the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Company at ‘Castana, Iowa, 
and on April 1 moved to Hooper, Neb. 

The Farmers Hlevator Company operating at 
Lakota, Iowa, will probably be dissolved and a new 
company organized under a co-operative plan. 

The plant of the Stokely Grain Company at Wood- 
ward, lowa, is being remodeled and a new elevator 
leg, Western Sheller, and cleaner are being installed. 

Sam Robinson is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Union Elevator Company at Bedford, Iowa, 
by R. R. Pollock. He takes up his new duties 
April 1. 

The elevator and grain business of the Brenton- 
McColl Company at Dana, Iowa, has been pur- 
chased by the Stokeley Grain Company of Des 
Moines. } : 

The interest of John 0. Larson in the grain and 
coal business which he and C. EH. Glaman have been 
conducting at Jewell, Iowa, has been purchased by 
Mr. Glaman. 


George Snedecor is now manager of the Farmers 
Hlevator Company at George, Iowa, where he suc- 
ceeds the late H. C. Bergfield. He has been man- 
at of the Farmers Hlevator Company at Delmont, 

The Wagner Grain Company of Enterprise, Iowa, 
is to install in its elevator considerable new ma- 
chinery including a 20-horsepower Fairbanks “Y” 
Engine, Western Sheller, Fairbanks Wagon Scale 
and Wagon Dump. 

A controlling interest in the Hubbard Grain Com- 
pany’s elevators at Rudd, Iowa, has been purchased 
by Mr. Clift who for years was manager of the 
Farmers Exchange there. The firm name has been 
changed to that of the Rudd Grain Company. 

Z. Steele, for the past three years manager of the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator at Bridgewater, Iowa, 
tendered his resignation to the Board of Directors 
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the second week of April and left immediately for 
Page Center, Iowa, where he has purchased an 
elevator, lumber and livestock business. 

The truck and equipment of M. G. Fry, who has 
operated a feed and flour store at Grinnell, Iowa, 
for 11 years, have been sold by him to the Farmers 
Elevator Company. 

A 40,000-bushel annex is to be erected to the ele- 
vator of the J. B. Adams Grain Company of Lake 
City, Iowa. The foundations will be of concrete 
and will consist of six cribbed bins which will be 
covered with galvanized iron siding and asbestos 
roofing. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN * 

J. S. Snodgrass is succeeded as manager of the 
elevator at Arcadia, Ohio, by Delmar Moots. 

The Koch Grain Company of Hicksville, Ohio, has 
been sold out to the Hicksville Grain Company. 

The elevator of the West Mansfield Hlevator 
Company at West Mansfield, Ohio, has been leased 
by William Gilbert. 

The John Smith Company of Arcanum, Ohio, has 
purchased the lots on which the elevator of Ammon 
& Son stood and: will build an elevator there at 
once. 

George J. Diebold is to erect a grain elevator 
at West Branch, Mich., on the site now occupied 
by a small grain building. The contracts were 
awarded. i 

Neither the mill nor the elevator of the Williams 
Milling Company at Columbus, Ohio, is being op- 
erated at present. The elevator has a capacity of 
50,000 bushels. 

The C. C. Toland Hlevator at Anna, Ohio, has 
peen purchased by the Anna Farmers Hxchange 
Company. The firm will use it for storage and 
merchandise purposes. 

W. H. Holaday has sold his interest in Holaday 
& McIntosh, Columbus, Ohio, to his partner, J. T. 
McIntosh, who will continue the business under 
the name of J. T. McIntosh & Co. 

The capital stock of the Merrill Farmers Elevator 
_ Company of Merrill, Mich., has been increased from 
~ $50,000 to $10,000 in preferred stock and 50,000 
shares of non-par value stock at $1 a share, 

Cruikshank & Kraft of Fostoria, Ohio, have dis- 
solved the partnership. George L. Kraft will con- 
tinue in the grain and hay business and _ will 
take over the unfinished business of the firm, 

Arthur W. Cunningham has purchased from his 
father, John W. Cunningham, the business of the 
Gem City Elevator Company at Gem (Dexter City 
p. 0.), Ohio. The new owner will conduct the 
business with his brother, Harry Cunningham. 

The Kensington Grain & Elevator Company was 
recently organized at. Kensington, Ohio, capitalized 
at $60,000, with John A. Williard, E. Mulherin, Wm. 
Hays, H. S. Fife, John M. Oyer, John Ridgeway 
and Charles W. Heim directors. The firm will 
either buy or build an elevator. 

Murray Wisfelder has acquired the interest of 
W. A. Daniel in the W. A. Daniel Company, grain 
brokers at Cincinnati, Ohio, which was organized 
a year ago by Daniel and Paul Van ‘Luenen. Mr. 
Hisfelder was former president of the Fairmount 
Elevator & Warehouse Company. J. B. Reynolds 
becomes a partner in the business which will now 
be known as the Van Luenen-Reynolds & Co. 


EASTERN 

C. B. Rushworth’s grain house at Lowell, Mass., 
has been purchased by R. K. Dexter & Son Com- 
pany. 

Roy Gordon has sold his grain stock at Hills- 
borough, N. H., to W. CG. Dennison. The Gordon 
store was closed. 

The grain elevator of A. Dodge & Son, located at 
Beverly, Mass., has been purchased by William 
G. Horton of Ipswich. 

A $10,000 storage plant is to be erected at the 
elevator of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., at Michi- 
gan and Ganson streets, Buffalo. 

J. L. Pennock & Co., of Avondale, Pa., have pur- 
chased the grain, feed and hay business of the 
estate of ®. A. and J, L. Pennock of Chatham, Pa. 

Frank J. Ludwig, Monroe J. Lorimer and Frank- 
lin W. Perry have incorporated at Waltham, Mass., 
as the Beaver Brook Grain Company. Its capital 
stock is $25,000. ' 

A feed, grain, flour and coal business has been 
started at York, Pa., by G. G. Jones and Fred F, 
Roberts as the York Grain & Feed Company. Mr. 
Jones has been out of the milling business for 
some time. 

A concrete addition costing $275,000 is to be 
erected to the elevator of the Superior Elevator 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., which will bring the 
elevator capacity at Buffalo up to 25,000,000 
bushels. i 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Poughkeepsie Feed Company, Inc., of Arlington, N. 
Y., which will deal in grain, feed, ete. The firm is 
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capitalized at $5,100. The incorporators of the firm 
are: EB. B. Stringham, Wappingers Falls, N. Y.; W. 
T. Van Sise, and M. R. Graham, both of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

The warehouse of S. K. Chambers & Bro, at Elk 
View, Pa., has been sold to Howard F. Brown. The 
warehouse at West Grove has been sold to the 


Shortlidge Bros. of Lincoln University. 


To deal in grain, flour and fuel, the J. H. Hanson 
& Son Company has been incorporated at Calais, 
Maine. The directors are James H. Hanson, D. J. 
Hanson and William F. Hanson. The capital stock 
of the firm is $10,000. : 

Two of the grain and feed warehouses of the 
S. K. Chambers & Bro. of Westgrove, Pa., have 
been sold, the one at West Grove to the Shortlidge 
Bros. of Lincoln University, Pa., and the Elkview, 
Pa., house to Howard F. Brown. 

A warehouse building at Nashville (Spring Grove 
p. 0.), Pa., has been’rented by Martin F. Thatcher, 
formerly connected with the Utility Feed Company 
of York, Pa. He will start a feed grinding busi- 
ness to be known as the Community Feed Mills 
Company. : 

An appropriation of $1,307,000 was passed by the 
New York State Assembly on March 26 providing 
for the completion of the grain elevator and term- 
inal on the State Barge Canal at Oswego. The 
appropriation will be sufficient to complete the con- 
struction and install the equipment of the new 
grain elevator. 

ILLINOIS 

Scales are being installed in the elevator of the 
Adrian Elevator Company, Adrian, Il. 

The old West Elevator of the Weldon Grain Com- 
pany at Weldon, Ill., is being torn down. 

The elevator of the Froedtert Grain & Malting 
Company, at Chicago, has been named the “Calu- 
met.” , 

The Bentley Farmers Grain Company of Bentley, 
Ill., has been dissolved. The company will be re 
organized. N 

The site of the elevator of Cuppy & Moss at 
Kemp, Ill., has been purchased by T. E. Hamman 
of Decatur. 

A grain elevator costing $15,000 is to be built 
in the near future for the Beall Grain’ Company at 
Harristown, Ill. 

A new elevator is being erected at Warrensburg, 
Ul, by J. F. Beall to take the place of the one 
which he now operates. 

H. BE. Selby after 50 years in the grain business 
at the head of the Selby Grain Company at Golden, 
Tll., has sold out and will retire. 

The capital stock of the Wallace Co-operative 
Grain & Supply Company of Ottawa, Ill., has been 
decreased from $100,000 to $50,000. 

The grain commission business of John H. Norris 
at Hoopeston, Ill., has been purchased by the J. C. 
Shaffer Grain Company of Chicago. 

Cc. W. Baker’s interests in the elevator and real 
estate at Schrodt’s Station (Mt. Carmel p. o.), IL. 
have been purchased hy BH. R. Snyder. 

The Fred Wells Grain Company has sold the 
elevator at Filson, Ill., for $13,000 to T. E. Hamman 
of Decatur. He will take charge April 1. 

A wheat cleaner and other machinery have been 
installed in the house of the Virden Grain Com- 
pany of Virden, Ill., of which J. C. Bradway is man- 
ager. 

Remodeling and extensive repairs are being made 
to the house of the Hudson Grain & Coal Company 
of Hudson, Ill. A new foundation is also being 
put in. 

The grain elevator of the London Mills Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Company of London. Mills, 
Ill., is to be remodeled and equipped with new 
machinery. ‘ 

Cc. P. Cline & Co., grain brokers, and F. M. Rob- 
ertson Grain Company of Decatur, Ill., have con- 
solidated their interests under the name of Cline & 
Robertson. 

The elevator and site of the Broadwell Grain 
Company of Broadwell, Ill., have been sold by Fred 
Maurer, proprietors, to John W. Prather and W. W. 
Hill of Williamsville and Springfield. 

A. L. Maple of Glasford and J. A. Peters of Pe- 
oria, have purchased from the Farmers Lumber & 
Grain Company the property at Glasford, Ill., of 
which they were originally the owners. 

James Bailey and Herbert Moore as the Bailey- 
Moore Grain Company, have established offices at 
Gibson City, IN. They specialize in buying and 
selling grain for their elevators at Garber and Sib- 
ley. 


The Inland Grain Company’s elevator at Wing,. 


Ill, known as J. H. Wright & Co., at that place will 
be rebuilt. A working house and additional stor- 
ane tanks will be added to the 40,000-bushel house 
ere. 
The Humrick, Ill, and the West Humrick, IIL, 
elevators, formerly operated by the Frank Jones 
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Grain Company, with a capacity of 100,000 bushels 
each, have been purchased by Harry Brock-Jones. 
Jr., and O. Linebarger. Mr. Jones is succeeded at 
Melwood by Walter F. Barth of Metcalf. 

Frank Dehart will rebuild his elevator at Galton, 
Ill, which has a capacity of 54,000 bushels. The 
plant will be overhauled and equipped with new 
machinery which will increase the capacity to 
95,000 bushels. 

E. S. Westervelt is now with the S. C. Bartlett 
Grain Company of Fairbury, Ill. He was for il 
years in the employ of the Farmers Grain Company. 
Walter Stuckey succeeds Mr. Westervelt.at the 
Farmers company. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


The Farmers Elevator at Iona, Minn., has been 
closed down and will be sold in the near future, 


The elevator and feed mill of Edmund Gregoire at 
Hugo, Minn., have been purchased by Jos. Bernier. 


E. W. Eaton is manager of the Farmers Elevator 
at Hadley, Minn., and took charge of the house on 
March 27. 


C. Essen of Steen is manager of the machine 
department of the Farmers Elevator Company of 
Raymond, Minn. : 

The warehouse of the Farmers Warehouse Com- 
pany at Hayward, Wis., which burned, is to be 
rebuilt at once. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Home Hlevator 
Company of Black River Falls, Wis., has been de- 
creased to $20,000. 

A five-horsepower electric motor has been in- 
stalled in the elevator of the J. P. Schissel Hlevator 
Company, Adams, Minn. : 

John E. Johnson of Havana, N. D., recently took 
charge as manager of the Independent Co-operative 
Elevator at Litchfield, Minn. 


A new wagon scale and new dump scale are being 
installed for the Farmers & Merchants Supply 
Company of Minneota, Minn. 

The controlling interest of Leo Gensmen in the 
Merrill Elevator Company at Merrill, Wis., has been 
sold by him to H. A. Steumke. 


A modern elevator and feed store are to be 
erected at Neillsville, Wis., this coming summer 
by the Bruley Elevator Company. 

The Spencer-Kellogg Hlevator Company of Su- 
perior, Wis., is having a new concrete and steel dock 
front erected ata cost of $15,000. 


Elevator “C” of the Farmers Independent Ele- 
vator Company at Russell, Minn., is being torn 
down. The lumber is to be sold. 


A modern elevator is to be erected at Winona, 
Minn., for the Western Grain & Coal Company re- 
placing the plant which burned in January. 

Junkman’s Elevator at Beldenville, Wis., is to 
be conducted under the management of Floyd 
Most who succeeds Albert Ramberg, now at Elm- 
wood, Wis. 


A new 10-ton seale is being installed and other 
general repairs are being made to the elevator 
of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Frost, Minn. 

A brick grain and feed warehouse is to be 
erected at Milwaukee, Wis., for R. W. and J. J. 
Schisseler of Mitwaukee. He has purchased a site 
for the same. 


The elevator property of the Lund Grain & Coal 
Company at Bricelyn, Minn., has been sold by L. B. 
Lund to the Bricelyn Farmers Elevator Company. 
The new owners took possession immediately. 


The elevator of S. W. Stephenson at Dexter, 
Minn., is being repaired and the plant covered 
with iron, and equipped with silent chain drive 
and new machinery. An additional storage will also 
be built. 

The Loomans-Rossmans Company of Waupun, 
Wis., has extended its charter to permit it to pur- 
chase and sell flour, grain and feed, and conduct a 
general grain elevator. Ira J. Rossman is president 
and Lillian M. Loomans, secretary of the cor- 
poration, 


INDIANA 


Fred Burger succeeds Wm. G. Beal as manager of 
the Rich Grain Company of Goodland, Ind, 

Frank Lindsay succeeds Charles Maley as man- 
ager of the grain elevator at Columbus, Ind. 

The elevator located at Ridgeville, Ind., has been 
purchased by Fred Murray of Hagerstown, Ind. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator at Antioch 
(mail to Cynthiana), Ind., is to be managed by Ross 
Rising. f 

The Radnor, Ind., elevator of W. H. Isenhour has 
been sold by him to James Washburn and Luther 
Greenwood. 


R. A. Campbell recently bought from the receiver 
the grain elevators at Boston, Witts Station and 
Kitchel, near Richmond, Ind., for $24,100. The Bos- 
ton plant was resold. to D. Swisher of Campbells- 
town, Ohio. The plant in Fountain City was pur- 
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Muff for $7,070. 
Grain 


The four houses 
Association were 


chased by W. E. 
of the Farmers National 
sold to satisfy creditors. 
A grain storage building, costing $10,000, is be- 
ing erected at Rushville, Ind., by the Rush County 
Mills Company, 
The New Waverly Kquity Hxchange of Logans- 


port, Ind., hag changed its name to that of the 
Farmers Elevator Company. 
The grain and lumber business of the Moore 


3ros. at Rosston (mail to Lebanon), Ind., has been 
sold to Baxter McBane of Fortville. 

The Gas City Blevator Company at La Fontaine, 
Ind., has been purchased by A. B. Martin of La 
Fontaine. Possession was given April 2. 

The elevator and coal docks of the Boyleston 
Grain Company at Boyleston, Ind., have been sold 
to Washburn & Greenwood who have been operat- 
ing at Remington. 

The elevator of the Ogle Cook Grain Company at 
Hillisburg, Ind., has been purchased by James 
Washburn and Luther Greenwood, 

The Mount Ayr Grain Company has purchased the 
elevator at Mt. Ayr, Ind., formerly operated by the 
Farmers Co-operative Company. Its capacity is 
70,000 bushels, Os 

The Lucerne Hlevator Company at Lucerne, Ind., 
is being managed ‘by Ray Cochrane. He succeeds 
Warry Catron. Mr, Cochrane was formerly with 
the Farmers levator Company of Royal Center, 
in a similar capacity. 

The elevator at Delphi, Ind., owned by Whiteman 
3ros, & ©o., has been sold to ©. M. Kerlin. Mr, 
Kerlin and his father owned and operated the ele- 
vator for 25 years previous to 1919 at which time 
they sold to the Whiteman company. 

A new concrete elevator of 100,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity is to be erected at Evansville, Ind., for the 
Igleheart Bros. This will make the total number 
of elevators operated by the Igleheart Bros., 40, 
the combined storage capacity of which is 1,200,000 
bushels. 

The Big Four Wlevator at Warsaw, Ind., has been 
purchased by the Little Crow Milling Company. 
It purchased it from the Kinsey Bros. W. I. Maish, 
Sr., head of the company, announced that the com- 
pany plans to tear down the old elevator and re- 
place it with a modern house, 


WESTERN 
Another warehouse is to be erected for 
Stanwood Grain Company of Stanwood, Wash. 


A modern one-story office is being erected to the 
elevator of the Summit Grain Company of Denver, 
Colo. 

The grain and 
Okanogan, Wash., 
Fletcher, 

The capital stock of the Oregon Grain Company 
of Turner, Ore., has been increased from $45,000 
to $65,000. 

A complete mill has been added to the business 
of CG. GC. Stafford at Hl Monte, Calif., a grain and 
hay dealer, 

The Hqauity Co-operative Association of Brockton, 
Mont., is succeeded in business there by the Farm- 
ers Bleyvator Company. 

The Ambler Grain & Milling Company of Lamanda 
Park, Calif., is going to ereet an additional storage 
room at its plant there. 

The warehouse of W. A. Leathers at Hermiston, 
Ore., has been sold to W. W. Felthouse who will 
use it for the storage of hay. 

The name of the Grange Warehouse Company 
of Deer Park, Wash., has been changed to that of 
the Park Mercantile Company. 

A. CG. Wilson, W. J, Wilson and 8. H. Wilson have 
incorporated at Pocatello, Idaho, as the Peerless 
Grain Company, capitalized at $25,000. ™ 

Lee Benson is no longer with the Wilson Grain 
Company of Pocatello, Idaho, but has joined the 
f, CG. Ayers Mercantile Company with headquar't- 
ers at Denver, Colo. 

The Stephens-Smith Grain Company operating 
at San Francisco, Calif., has been dissolved. The 
©. L. Smith Grain Company has been incorporated 
to take over the business. 

Jesse Taylor now manages the elevator of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Company at Windsor, 
Colo. He was formerly manager of the Hudson 
Blevator Company, Hudson, Colo, 

The vans Wlevator at American Falls, Idaho, 
has been leased by the Intermountain Milling Com- 
pany which will operate it. The Intermountain 
company’s old elevator at that place burned a short 
while ago. 

A branch office has been opened at Stockton, 
Calif., by A. W. Scott & Co., hay and grain mer- 
chants. They have assumed control of the plant 
and business of the San Joaquin Wharf & Ware- 
house Company. 

A new elevator and mill and equipment are to 
be erected for the Husler Flour Mills of Salt Lake 


the 


business of O. P. Woody at 
been purchased by W. H. 


feed 
has 
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City, Utah. The contract for the work has been 
let to the Burrell Engineering & Construction Com- 
pany. The new mill will have a capacity of 1,000 
barrels daily, and will cost $500,000. 


Ralph P. Laird and others have incorporated 
at Hugene, Ore., as the Lane County Farmers 
Co-operative Warehouse Company, capitalized at 
$5,000. The company has purchased the warehouse 
of Morrison & Ford. E. BE, Morrison will manage it. 

J. H. Woodcock, W. H. Churchill, and Perey M. 
Johnson have filed articles of incorporation at 
Maupin, Ore., as the Woodcock Bros. Milling Com- 
pany and will engage in a general grain, milling and 
electric power business. The firm is capitalized at 
$50,000. 

The Yellowstone Hlevator Company is to erect 
for itself a grain elevator at Forsyth, Mont. It will 
be 24x25 feet, of eribbed construction and will be 
equipped with a hopper seale, wagon scale and 
manlift, A. R. Thurston is president and general 
manager of the firm, 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


An elevator is to be erested at Maryville, Mo., 
by J. R. Cook, 


The Seward Elevator at Richmond, Mo., which 
burned last fall is to be rebuilt, 


The James Morrison Hlevator at Ragan, Neb., has 
been bought by Miller & Greeley. 


A large warehouse is to be erected at Belpre, 
Kan., for the Farmers Grain Company. 


A grain brokerage business is to be conducted at 
Dunbar, Neb., by O. C. Beaman & Son. 

A. M. Darwin has succeeded J. S, Hubka as man- 
ager of the Farmers Hlevator at Virginia, Neb. 

The elevator of Fife & Walkup at Armstrong, Mo., 
has been sold to Frank Summers of Gilliam, Mo. 

The office of the C. C. Smith Wholesale Grain Com- 
pany at Conway Springs, Kan., has been closed. 

The elevator of the Schinstock Bros. at West- 
point, Neb., is being operated by H. C. Schinstock. - 


J. B. Pariott is sueceeded as manager of the 
Farmers Hlevator at Peru, Neb., by J. F. Heywood. 


M. L. Christian succeeds HW. L. Ives as manager of 
the Farmers Elevator Company at Silver Creek, 
Neb. 

Extensive repairs are to be made to the eleva- 
tors of the Shannon Grain Company of Palisade, 
Neb, 


The property of the Atlas Elevator Company at 
McLean, Neb., has been purchased by J. F. Schom- 
berg. 

Tom Siefken is succeeded as manager of the 
Warmers Union Hlevator at Harvard, Neb., by C. W. 
Yost, 


The elevator of the Latta Grain Company at Tek- 
amah, Neb., is under the management of F. HE. 
Reinert. 


J. Bickley is succeeded as manager of the Waco 
farmers Grain Company at Waco, Neb., by H. H. 
Francis. 

Christ Hilgaard is succeeded as manager of the 
Warmers Klevator at Weeping Water, Neb., by Ed 
Lorengon. 

J. M. Davis succeeds William Auledick as man- 
ager of the Holmquist Grain & Lumber Company of 
Homer, Neb. 

W. H. Zieme has purchased the old Enterprise 
Grain Company’s elevator at Hollinger, Neb., and 
is operating it, 

The interest of T. R. Evans in the Lebo Grain 
& levator Company at Lebo, Kan., has been sold 
to J. L. Jones. 

The capital stock of the Steel Hlevator Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., has been increased from $100,- 
000 to $125,000. 

W. A. Stewart is operating the elevator of the 
MParmers Union Co-operative Association of Ong, 
Neb., as Manager. 


The contract has been let by the Light Grain 
& Milling Company of Liberal, Kan., for a 15,- 
000-bushel addition, 

Theodore Bauer has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Cameron.Co-operative Hlevator Associa- 
tion of Cameron, Mo. 

The elevator of the Nye-Schneider-Jenks Com- 
pany at Oak, Neb., has been purchased by the 
Oak Hlevator Company. 


The Roca Co-operative Grain & Coal Company 
of Roca, Neb., is not in business and is now suc: 
ceeded by the Keel Bros. 


Additional storage tanks are to ‘be erected at 
Ashland, Neb., to the elevator of the Albers Com- 
mission Company of Omaha, Neb. 


P. W. McDermand has resigned as manager of 
the Nye-Schneider-Jenks Hlevator at Bellwood, Neb., 
and is succeeded in that position by Fred Reigel of 
David City. 


The contract has been let by the Wellington 
Milling & Wlevator Company of Wellington, Kan., 
to the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company for 
two elevators, one to be located at Argonia, and 
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one at Milan, Kan. Each will have a capacity of 
15,000 bushels and will be of ironclad, frame con- 
struction. 


The Williamson Elevator at Runnymede, Kan., 
has been purchased by M. Botkin and the manage- 
ment has been taken over by him. 


The house of the Gretna Hlevator Company at 
Gretna, Neb., is now being managed by J. H. West- 
phalen. He succeeds C. V. Thomas, 


The elevator of the Hebron Elevator & Shipping 
Association of Hebron, Neb., has been purchased 
by F. C. Machin of Springhill, Kan. 


A modern grain elevator of 13,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity is to be erected at Hopewell, Kan., for the 
Huff Grain Company of Lewis, Kan, 


The business of the Farmers Union Co-operative 
Grain & Supply Company at Redwing, Kan., has 
been purchased by Bortz & Meyers. 


Capitalized at $25,000, the Farmers Co-operative 
Hlevator Company has been incorporated at Day- 
kin, Neb., by J. H. Haake, and others. 


The elevator of Sterling I. Stewart at Drexel, 
Mo., has been sold by him to the Farmers Hleva- 
tor, ‘Mercantile & Manufacturing Company. 


The Elm Creek Equity Exchange is successor 
at Hlm Creek, Neb., to the Elm Creek Grain & 
Hay Company. E. D. Morrison is manager. 


A. C. Dunning has bought the elevator at Shelby, 
Neb., which was owned by the Shelby Grain Com- 
pany. Mr. Dunning’s elevator burned last fall. 


A new elevator is to be erected at Douglas, Neb., 
by Ed Barbling. It is planned to erect part of the 
new structure before tearing down the old one. 


A 10-horsepower motor and blower loader are be- 
ing installed in the elevator of the Clay Center, 
(Neb.) Grain Company. A. H. Deines is manager. 

A 7,000-bushel elevator will probably be erected 
at Zimmerdale (Hesston p. 0.), Kan., for the High- 
land local of the Kansas Wheat Growers Association. 


The elevator and grain business of the Home 
Grain Company at Aurora, Kan., has been pur- 
chased by the Robinson Milling Company of Salina, 
Kan. 


Henry Taylor is manager of the Shannon Grain 
Company of Carleton, Neb., succeeding J. M. Hart, 
who is now manager of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. 

The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Bleva- 
tor Company at Wakeeney, Kan., is to be managed 
Bee D. Richter, formerly in the grain business at 

alina. 


J. A. Falen has resigned as manager of the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Union Elevator at Lyons, Kan. He 
ihe go to Stafford and conduct a grain business 

ere. 

The contract has been let by the Robinson Wyatt 
Grain Company of Salina, Kan., for a 15,000-bushel 
elevator at Milo, Kan. It will be equipped with mod- 
ern machinery. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company at 
Roscoe, Neb., is succeeded by the Farmers Co-op- 
erative Elevator Association and is managed by 
J. C. Armstrong. 


The Farmers Hlevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Wellington, Kan., capitalized at $10,- 
000. Edw. C. Peasel, Ed. S. Babcock and A. B. 
Cann are interested. 


Capitalized at $10,000, the Speed Farmers Eleva- 
tor Company has been incorporated at Speed, Mo. 
G. K. Crawford, D. E. McArthur and C. W. Cham- 
berlain are interested. 


Henry Dannenberg has purchased the Farmers 
Union Hlevator at Gaylord, Kan. Mr. Dannenberg 
represented a company who will operate it and paid 
$7,325. for the property. 

A farmers co-operative warehouse and elevator 
has ‘been organized at Jefferson City, Mo., by the 
Cole County Farm Bureau. The capital stock 
of the company is $10,000. 

Joseph Willey succeeds C. G. Briggs as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator & Milling Company of 
Doniphan, Neb. Mr. Briggs is now with the Hynes 
Hlevator Company at Trumbull. 


The elevator of the Broadwater Co-operative So- 
ciety at Broadwater, Neb., has been purchased by 
Thos. O. Haiston. The company will operate as 
the Broadwater Grain Company. 


Lester Miller has retired as manager of the Pro- 
ducers Grain Company at Mexico, Mo., and is suc- 
ceeded by C. M. Fox. Mr. Miller is now with the 
A. P. Green Tire Brick Company. 


The Farmers Union Co-operative Company, under 
the management of Roy Ward, is operating the ele 
vator at Helvey, Neb., formerly operated by the 
Helvey Farmers Hlevator Company. 


The Updike Grain Corporation, Omaha, Neb., has 
bought the elevators of the Maney Milling Company 
on the Union Pacific Tracks. The elevators have 
an aggregate capacity of 500,000 bushels. Posses- 
sion will be given immediately. 


A cribbed grain elevator of 35,000 bushels’ ca- 


pacity is to be erected at Chapman, Neb., for the 
Chapman Co-operative Grain Association replac- 


ated under lease by George Marshall. 
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ing the present plant. The equipment will include 
one leg, motors, Fairbanks Wagon Scale, automatic 
scale and manilift. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company has 
awarded the contract for the remodeling of its 
elevator at Beatrice, Neb. It will install new motor, 
new leg, dust collector and new dump. 


The Farmers Elevator at Satanta, Kan., has been 
purchased by C. F. McDonald who will take pos- 
session on June 1. Mr. McDonald was for 15 
years manager of the Garden City Elevator. 


A transit elevator has been opened at Aurora, 
Neb., for the T. B. Hord Grain Company of Cen- 
tral City, Neb. The house has a capacity of 100,- 
000 bushels and is well equipped with machinery. 


A charter has been granted the Farmers C€o-opera- 
tive Grain & Mercantile Company of Valley Falls, 
Kan., capitalized at $11,000. The incorporators are: 
L. A. Repport, W. J. Brose, W. E. Eagle and others. 


The Lathrop Elevator has been purchased by C. 
F. Owens of Lees Summit, Mo., from 8. W. Shoe- 
maker. Mr. Shoemaker purchased the property a 
few months ago and since then it has been leased by 
J. L. Johnson. 


W. F. Rhinehart and E. G. Rhinehart have or- 
ganized at Dodge City, Kan., and will erect an 
elevator and warehouse for general grain, feed, and 
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seed business. It will cost $20,000. The elevator 
section will be. three stories high and the ware- 
house one story. 


The contract has been let by Eubank & Co., 
Protection, Kan., for a 20,000-bushel elevator. The 
equipment will include a 1,000-bushel Eureka 
Cleaner, a dump, automatic scale, two 10-horse- 
power motors, non-chokable legs and a manlift. 


The elevator of the M. P. R. R. at Hickman, 
Neb., has been purchased by the Judah. Grain Com- 
pany of which J. E. Judah is manager. The com- 
pany contemplates rebuilding it and installing new 
machinery. 

The Farmers Elevator & Feed Company has 
taken over the property formerly conducted at 
Indianola, Neb., by the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. This company was the reorganization of 
the former concern. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Penalosa, Kan., has been purchased by A. G. 
McReynolds, manager of the Farmers Commission 
Company at Hutchinson, Kan. J. H. Dye of Cun- 
ningham will be in charge. 

A 15,000-bushel grain elevator, iron clad, is to 
be erected at Dresden, Kan., for the C. E. Robinson 
Grain Company. It will be equipped with a 10- 
horsepower Type “Z” Engine, rope transmission, 
non-chokable legs and manlift, 


of 
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Abilene, Texas.—The Wright Grain Store burned a 
short time ago. 


Glasford, Ill—Fire destroyed the elevator of 
Lightbody & Sons. 

Albee, S. D—The plant of the Farmers Elevator 
Company burned last month. 

s Belle Plaine, Minn.—Fire destroyed the Peavey 
Elevator here owned by E. Geist. 

Lawrence, Mass.—Fire damaged the property of 
the Stanley Grain Company recently. 

Bradford, Ohio.—A tornado damaged on March 11 
the grain tanks of W. D. Wilson & Co. 

Conception, Mo.—Fire destroyed with a total 
loss the elevator operated by B. V. Kirby. 

Hopkins, Mich.—On March 11, the Hopkins Ele- 
vator Company experienced a small damage loss. 

Big Sandy, Mont.—The elevator of the Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Company burned not long ago. 

Falun, Kan.—With a loss of $2,000, the unused 
elevator of the Western Star Mill Company burned. 


__ Piper, Kan.—On March 30, the elevator operated 


by James Glenn took fire and was totally destroyed. 


_Van Buren, Ark—The Oglesby Feed Comparty’s 
wareroom burned with a loss of $1,000 in feed and 
hay. 

Anderson, Iowa.—Fire damaged the elevator of 
W. F. Otte recently. The cause of the fire is un- 
known. 


Horton, Kan.—Fire destroyed on March 15 to 
gether with three carloads of grain, the Graham 
Elevator. 


Poteau, Okla.—The elevator and flour mill of the 
Poteau Mill & Elevator Company burned with a loss 
of $50,000. 

Smyrna, Tenn.—-Fire on March 19 destroyed the 
warehouse of R. O. Davis. The cause of the fire 
is unknown. 


Noblesville, Ind—The grain elevator of Fore- 
sam & Co., at Noblesville burned on March 31 with 
a loss of $30,000. 

Barnston, Neb—The grain elevator here owned 
by Sam Douglas burned. It is to be rebuilt at once 
by Mr. Douglas. 

Underwood, N. D.—A loss of $25,000 was sustained 
when fire destroyed the Dodge Elevator with 10,000 
bushels of wheat. 

Chanute, Kan—With a loss of $100,000, the ele 
vator of the Farmers Mill & Elevator Company 
burned on March 22. 


St. Charles, Ill—Fire damaged the elevator oper- 
The fire was 
of incendiary origin. 

' Chesaning, Mich—On March 24, the Chesaning 
Farmers Elevator Company sustained a serious loss 
by fire from a hot box. 


Bowling Green, Mo—Fire on March 21 destroyed 


the elevator of the Farmers Equity Dreksne2 with 


a slight damage to the plant. 

Turin, Iowa—Fire destroyed the elevator of the 
Turin Elevator Company together with 12,000 bu- 
shels grain stored in the house. 

Ferney, S. D—The elevator of the Hagle Roller 
Mill Company burned on March 29. A hot box is 
believed to have caused the fire. There was a con- 
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siderable quantity of wheat 
the time of the fire. 
ance. 


Downey, Calif—On March 29 fire started in the 
warehouse of the Downey Grain Company and a 


. slight damage loss was sustained. 


Irwin, Pa.—Fire on March 3 destroyed the entire 
plant of the Irwin Flour & Feed Company with a 
loss of $100,000. R. F. Altman is owner. 


Cashup, mail Thornton, Wash.—Fire damaged 
the office of the Cashup Elevator on March 8 and 
damaged considerable machinery and 10,000 bushels 
of grain. 

McCracken, Kan.—Fire on March 13 destroyed 
the elevator of the Ryan Grain Company. A quan- 
tity of wheat was destroyed. The company will 
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rebuild but has not yet decided definitely upon the 
plans for the elevator. 


Struble, Iowa.—The elevator of the Atlas Hle- 
vator Company, together with 1,500 bushels grain, 
burned. A defective flue caused the fire. 


Hayward, Wis—On February 17 fire damaged 
one of the line elevators of the A. M. Penney Com- 
pany. The cause of the fire is unknown. 

Delia, Kan.—Fire caused by an overheated ex- 
haust pipe damaged the elevator of the Delia Farm- 
ers. Union Co-operative Business Association. 

Myrtle, near Albert Lea, Minn.—Fire destroyed 
with a loss of approximately $20,000, the flour ware- 
house and elevator of the Speltz Grain Company. 

Fort Benton, Mont.—A bad choke occurred on 
March 6, in the elevator operated by the Greely Ele- 
vator Company and caused a fire which did slight 
damage to the plant. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa—Fire on March 8 damaged 
to the extent of $8,500 the plant of the Farmers 
Elevator Company. About 11,000 bushels corn and 
oats were destroyed. 


Jetmore, Kan—Fire destroyed with a loss of $30,- 
000, the elevator and mill of the A. H. Ling Mill- 
ing & Elevator Company. Approximately $10,000 
insurance was carried. 

Tyndall, S. D—On April 7 fire destroyed the 
elevator of E. W. Geid & Son with 2,400 bushels 
oats, 1,500 bushels wheat and 100 bushels corn. The 
total loss is unknown. 


Marland, Okla.—Fire destroyed the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator on March 21 together with 10,- 
000 bushels wheat. Insurance amounted to $10,000 
on building and $2,500 on machinery. 


Early, lowa.—Fire on March 6 destroyed the ele- 
vator of the Early Grain Company. The elevator 
contained approximately 4,000 bushels oats and 
4,000 bushels corn. The insurance amounted to 
$10,000. 

San Antonio, Texas.——The two large corrugated 
warehouses of the M. Marucheau Grain Company 
together with contents of grain and hay burned 
with a loss of $15,000. The fire did not touch the 
main elevator. 


Milford, Texas.—Fire destroyed the warehouse of 
Davis & Parker who conduct a grain and coal busi- 
ness. A large amount of oats, corn, etc., was stored 
in the building. The loss amounted to $12,000, partly 
covered by insurance, 


Ordway, S. D.—Fire destroyed completely the 
Farmers Elevator on March 30. The fire is be- 
lieved to have been started from the gasoline en- 
gine. The elevator was owned by the Atwood Lar- 
son Company of Minneapolis. 
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BARBER.—H. O. Barber died at his son’s home in 
Niles, Mich. He was formerly in the grain busi- 
ness at Lincoln, Neb. 

BARNARD.—Henry C. Barnard died on March 1. 
He had been a member of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis., since 1874. He had 
not been in active business for a number of years. 

BELCHER.—F. Belcher, very well known in con- 
nection with grain trade activities in Winnipeg, 
Man., died recently in his 45th year. 

BEUTNER.—Henry Beutner died on March 19 at 
Des Moines, Iowa. He was formerly of the Mar- 
field Grain Company; later he took a position with 
a private wire house in Des Moines. 

BRACKEN.—J. L. Bracken died recently at Tama, 
Towa, where he had been in the grain business. 

CANBY.—On March 14 aged 67 years, Caleb Har- 
lan Canby died at his home in Chicago, from pneu- 
monia. He was at the head of C. H. Canby & Co., 
of Chicago for years and also served two terms as 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


DICK.—Hans G. Dick died recently at Scituate, 


Mass. He was a retired grain dealer. 
DYE.—Nelson T. Dye died recently at Monrovia, 
Calif. He at one time had been in the grain busi- 


ness in Northwood, Iowa. 


ENDELMAN.—John Endelman died on March 23 
after an attack of influenza. He was a brother of 
F. G. Endelman, of the Western Grain Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., and was well known to Nebraska 
grain men.. His widow and two sons survive him. 

HAID.—Daniel Haid, Jr., died at Berger, Mo., re- 
cently. He had been prominent in the grain busi- 
ness there. 

GAMBRILL.—Richard Gambrill died on March 
17 aged 61 years. He was a member of the grain 
trade at Baltimore, Md., and originally operated 
under the firm name of Smith-Gambrill, doing a 
large export business. In 1885 he came to Chicago, 
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joined the Board of Trade and since then had been 


actively engaged in the grain business in that 
market. His widow, one son and a daughter sur- 
vive him. 


HARRIS.—Plummer Harris died at his home in 
McKinney, Texas, from heart failure. He was a 
grain and hay man there for years. 

HENN.—Charles Henn committed suicide on 
Maren 13. He was formerly in the grain business 
at Borton, Ill. 


HUGHES.—James F. Hughes died during March 


aged 42 years, at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
he was in the feed and flour business. 
JONES.—William Jones died on March 5 after 


a six months’ illness at his home in American Lake, 
Wash. He was president of the Jones-Scott Com- 
pany, grain dealers, and was a director of the 
Pacific Light & Power Company of Portland, Wash. 

KECK.—Orlando Keck died at Pasadena, Calif., 
aged 60 years. He was a grain operator at Rock 
Rapids, Iowa, and owned a number of elevators in 
Iowa. 

KENYON.—W. J. C. Kenyon died at his home in 
St. Joseph, Mo., on March 18, aged 65 years. He 
was manager of the Traffic Bureau of the Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Joseph. 

LITTLEFIELD.—Darius Littlefield died recently 
at Wollaston, Mass. He was in the grain and hay 
business with his brother, John H. Littlefield, for 
many years. 


MACAROW.—H. F. Macarow died at Allentown, 
Pa., while on a visit there, from pneumonia. He 
was a grain broker of Hazelton, Pa. 

MAGILL.—John Magill died recently after an ill- 
ness from pneumonia of two weeks duration. He 
was a prominent grain dealer and elevator man of 
Portland, Ind. 

MEISSNER.—Manuel Meissner died recently at 
Hilger, Mont. He was manager of the Equity Co- 
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operative Association and was engaged in the ele- 
vator business at Hilger, Mont. His widow and 
one son survive him. 

MMULLIN.—William J. McMullin died recently 
at his home in Philadelphia, Pa., aged 83 years. He 
was a member of the Commercial Exchange and 
was a retired grain merchant. His daughter sur- 
vives him. 

PARKER.—John U. Parker died on March 9 fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. He was con- 
nected with the Rayford Grain & Elevator Com- 
pany of Sherman, Texas. He had been with the 
various grain and milling firms in Texas, for 20 
years. 

RAYMOND.—A. C. Raymond died recently at 
Detroit, Mich. He was a retired grain dealer and 
at one time was head of A. O. Raymond & Co., one 
of the most important grain houses in the state. 


ROAHEN.— Ernest E. Roahen died at his home in 
Kansas City, Mo., after a short illness. He was 
president of the E. E. Roahen Grain Company 
there. Before coming to Kansas City, he was in- 
terested in the grain business at St. Louis and was 
the owner of a line of elevators. He entered the 
grain business at Kansas City with Mr. Cary as 
the Roahen-Cary Grain Company. Ten years ago, 
after Mr. Cary’s death, Mr. Roahen purchased all 
other interests in the firm and since then has been 
at the head of the firm bearing his name. He was 
a member of the Kansas City Board of Trade and 
was a director of the Exchange at the time of his 
death. 

ROMMEL.—Henry Rommel died recently. He 
was a pioneer resident of that state and established 
a grain elevator at Atkinson, Ind., which he con- 
ducted for 30 years. 

RUSSELL.—Mr. Russell, manager and secretary 
of the Western Grain Company of Lawton, Okla., 
died on February 23 in an automobile accident. 

SEBRING.—James Leroy Sebring died on March 
2, aged 83 years. He was one of the oldest grain 
buyers and shippers in Kalamazoo, Mich. He re- 
tired from active business in 1904. 

SCHAEFFER.—John M. Schaeffer died on March 
26 aged 77 years, after an illness of two years. 
He was a well known grain merchant. For a num- 
ber of years he conducted the Dumn Flour mill 
at Fleetwood, Pa. Two children survive him. 

SCHMEISSER.—Ernst Schmeisser died at Balti- 
more, Md., where he was a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

SIMS.—M. C. Sims died at Atlanta, Ga. He was, 
junior partner of the firm of Hayn & Sims, brokers 
of Atlanta. 

SWEARINGEN.—John B. Swearingen died on 
March 15 after a long illness following an attack of 
grip. He was president of the United Grain Com- 
pany of Omaha and was formerly president of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. He was associated. for 
years with the Central Granaries Company at Lin- 
coln, Neb. In 1903 he went to Omaha and joined 
the staff of the Nebraska-lowa Grain Company. 
From there he went to the United Grain Company; 
he was president of the Exchange in 1915. His 
widow survives him. 

VAN HORN.—Samuel A. Van Horn died from 
pneumonia at his home in Lawrenceburg, Ind., on 
March 18 aged 90 years. He was a pioneer hay 
merchant of Cincinnati and Lawrenceburg and was 
a member of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
since 1865. He had been continuously in the hay 
business for 55 years. 

VOCKE—John H. Vocke died recently at 
Napoleon, Ohio. He was connected with John H. 
Vocke & Co., and was a pioneer grain dealer and 
miller. 

WELLS.—J. E. Wells of the J. E. Wells Com- 
pany died on March 21 at Sidney, Ohio. 

WINCHESTER.—William Winchester, a member 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, died re 
cently at Baltimore, Md. 


THE acreage devoted to winter wheat in France 
this year is nearly 10 per cent greater than that 
sown last year. There is also a notable increase 
in the sowings of barley, oats, and rye. 

THE opinion of the grain trade abroad supports 
the view that official harvest estimates are below 
actual production in every country where grain 
has been requisitioned, or where minimum food 
prices have been established. 


PREVIOUS to 1918 Brazil imported considerable 
quantities of rice. Since that time, however, pro- 
duction has increased to such an extent that rice 
is now considered fifth in importance among the 
food crops. About 500,000 acres of land are now 
devoted to the cultivation of this cereal. Brazil has 
now become an exporter of rice. 


ANTICIPATING the building of a branch road 
by the Burlington from Hardin, Mont., through 
the Big Horn Valley, the Campbell Farming Cor- 
poration will plant 3,000 acres of wheat on the Fort 
Smith ranch. The total acreage planted to wheat 
by the Corporation will be 11,000 to Winter and 
8,000 to 10,000 to Spring wheat. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the 


receipts and shipments of 


grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for March: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. 


“B. Hessong, sec- 


retary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


mm Receipts————_, 


1923 1922 

Wheat, bus... 1,373,560 1,411,007 
Corn, bus.... 1,756,556 8, 964, 900 
Oats, bus.) 20%, 127,586: 2,382 
Barley, bus 4,554 ug er7 
Rye, RIS oa)s ie 1,835,808 376,721 
Malt, bus.... 12,962 ,67 

Hay, tons.... 1,497 Spears 
Flour, bbls... 85,068 131,756 


CATRO—Reported by M. C. Culp, 


-m—Shipments—, 


1923 1922 
2,185,910 1,883,523 
2; 188, 055 7,642,470 

39 20,020 

30° 495 200,396 

ia Age 734, hee 

"25,829 “66,124 


chief grain in- 


spector and weighmaster of the Board of Trade: 


. — Receipts——_, 


923 1922 
Wheat, Bas, 65,721 50,060 
Corn, bus... 439,681 186,172 
Oats, bus.... 1,919,804 1,172,061 
Barley, bus.. : ,ooT 
Rye puso... igs (976 


pe Sd peg ee by ay oy Fones, secretary of 


the Board of Trade: 


-m—_Receipts——_, 
1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 1,627,000 1,229,000 
Corn, bus....11,406,000 12,446,000 
Oats, bus.... 6,37 70,00 0 5,553,000 
Barley, bus 987,000 766,000 
Rye, bus.’.. 382,000 222,000 
Timothy: Seed, 
a tevcetets 1,697,000 2,828,000 
Cae Seed, 
Ibs. -... 1,825,000 2,448,000 
Other Grass 
Seed, lbs... 1,691,000 3,134,000 
Flax Seed, 
HUIS: oy-teee es Ww 000 47,000 
Hay, tons. 1,925 ,434 
Flour, bbls... i, 418, 000 1,192,000 


—Shipments—, 
1923 1922 
77,289 61,320 

551,825 178,040 

1,851,671 1, 282, ae 
“4978 

oc Shipments—, 
1923 p 1922 

1,341,000 1,284,000 


313,000 
3,291,000 
1,252,000 

683,000 

4,000 
734 
1,134,000 


286,000 
5,187,000 
2,414,000 
1,698,000 

2,000 
1,305 
1,003,000 


CINCINNATI—Reportea by D. J. Schuh, ex-secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange: 
r—— Receipts———_,, EYES even or EE 


1923 


Wheat, bus.. 358,800 
Corn, (PUse cus 370,800 
Oats, bus.... 428,000 
Barley, bus.. 9,100 
Rye, bus.... 3,600 
CLEVELAND 


1922 


1923 1922 


302,400 231,600 
250,800 231/600 
182,000 194,000 
"4,800 "13,200 


Reported by F. H. Baer, traffic com- 


missioner of the Chamber of Commerce: 
m— _ Receipts——_, Marty yaa <1 Fa 


1923 1922 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 94,362 45,498 1,611 2,667 
Corn, bus.... 287,634 435,863 27007 77,210 
Oats, bus.... 309,014 149,954 221 42,681 
Barley, bus.. 8,80 3,41 a BO eOn. Ir 
Rye, bus..... ,079 3,701 ena 
Hay, tons 1,152 1,201 oes 13 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR—Reported by Chas. F. Mac- 
donald, secretary ee the Board of Trade: 
-——— Receipts——_—_, -p—Shipments—_, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus... 2,495,333 2,622,391 242,429 247,085 
Corn, bus:).../ 65,213 2,153, 71 be Sa 37,515 
Oats, DUAL os 34,559 130,760 39,486 25,759 
Barley, bus.. 88,127 174,96 ,808 41,596 
Rye, bus..... 1,949,592 2,108,714 NS oy ee ie aciere 
Flax seed, bus 75,256 26,424 30,427 125,392 
Flour, bbls... 38,750 Biel 107,365 66,395 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 
secretary of the Board of Trade: 
—Fopteceipts—— Hp 

1 


923 19022 . 1923 2 
Wheat, bus.. 202,000 160,300 51,000 39,000 
Corn, bus.... 1,710,000 1,338,400 1,101,000 806,400 
Oats, bus.... 1,060,000 896,000 1,242,000 34,000 
Rye, -bus...20 22,000 9,800 ae Rei 4 
Flour, bbls.. 58,069 32,703 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. tisclowys secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


7 Receipts— —_, -——_Shipments—_, 
1923 1922 1923 192 
Wheat, bus.. 3,484,350 3,987,900 2,899,800 4,769,550 
Corn, bus.... 1,481,250 ,615,000 865,00 783,750 
Oats, bus.... 936,700 377,40 664,500 538,500 
Barley, bus.. 15,000 73,500 27,300 101,400 
Bye) Dus... o 8,800 20,900 8,800 12,100 
Bran, tons... 3,860 3,740 28,560 22,260 
Flax seed, bu. Dae elas 4,000 Orton Sid OA? 
Kafr Corn, 
UusIT 25 ome ey 391,600 Lik 000 309,000 
Hay; tons, 2e5 27,132 23,112 524 5,5 
Flour, bbls.. 70,200 87,750 413, 525 516,425 


LOS ANGELES-—Reported by M. D. Thiebaud, 


secretary of the Grain Exchange: 


PTY whee AOE ae sen mee 
i 


1923 


Wheat, carloads. 271 
Corn, carloads.. 135 
Oats, carloads... 15 
Barley, carloads. 107 
Rye, carloads... 2 
Seed, carloads.. 4 
Kaffir Corn, bus. 7 
Flour, bbls. .. 196 


922 
2 


1923 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. yer ‘Plumb, secre- 


tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


mm Receipts——_, app ase 


1923 1922 1923 2 

Wheat, bus.. 222,400 79,880 274,550 144,625 
Corn, bus.... 1,793,740 2,243,220 1,687,914 1,713,5 
Oats, bus.... 2,172,000 1,903,500 1,812,575 1,957,12 
Barley, bus.. 780,52 971,700 259,460 237,160 
Rye, bus. ... 251,870 229,230 272,400 216,980 
Timothy seed, 

hE a Sa a es 1,235,551 341,001 2,216,330 1,044,705 
Clover Seed, 

hoy eae 248,606 436,399 1,912,723 2,189,170 
Flax Seed, bu. 101,274 40,010 73,924 43,175 
Hay, tons . 1,296 1,524 1,418 1,008 
Flour, bbls... 78,840 100,690 90,590 71,695 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by 
statistician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
7——Receipts——___, -——Shipments——, 


1923 
Wheat, bus...10,449,950 
Corn, bus..2.; 820,440 
Oats, bus.... 1,891,560 
Barley, bus.. 1,314,350 
Rye, bus..... 41,800 
Flax Seed, bu. 319,480 
Hay, tons ... 3,191 
Flour, bbls... 146,863 


. 


1922 
6,972,550 
1,974,800 
2,180,490 
1,061,440 

366,220 
254,240 
2,751 
79,870 


G. W. Maschke, 


1923 
3,899,960 


1922 


0 
1,497,763 1,351,515 


Forty-First Year 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Geo. S. Colby, chief 


grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 

7——— Receipts——_—_, --—_Shipments——_, 

: 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. dee utes cits 539,354 1,707,691 
Corn, SDus:.., 3. 1,972,920 5,444, Sep 
Oats, bus. 9 70,255 
Rye, bus.... 248,571 77,142 


NEW YORK CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange: ; 


19 
Wheat, bus.. 6,798,400 4,447,600 3,145,000 
Corn, bus.... 1,270,500 3,231,200 1,091,000 4,200,000 
Oats, bus. ... 1,304,000 2,858,000 845,000 2,510,000 
Barley, bus.. 894,400 386,900 307,00: 477,000 
Rye, bus. 329,900 320,600 117,000 131,000 
; Bags Bags 
Timothy Seed 1,163 4,882 
Clover Seed.. 1,212 7,703 7,112 
Other Grass 
Seed, lbs.. 1,970 
Flax Seed, pu. BoD OU. -vevatete cis Se) Ma eee aa Tole 
Bales Tons Bales 
Hiayis aerobic 9,249 5,468 672.098" Pah cractaes ; 
Pious, bbls... 1,142,000 785,585 768,000 899,000 
OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 


of the Produce Exchange: 


23 922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 1,545,600 1,178,800 1,369,200 1,251,600 
Corn, bus.... 1,541,400 3,053,400 2,174,200 2,808,400 
Oats, bus. ... 1,520,000 694,000 1,778,000 828,000 
Barley, bus.. 76,800 88,000 154,400 84,800 
Rye, bus. ... 102,200. 183,400 88,200 16,800 
PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 
—— Receipts——_,, eee 


1923 1922 1923 
Wheat, bus... 92,400 220, fee 101,700 173,400 
Corn, bus.... 1,601 ay 1,657,435 eyes 1,329,050 
Oats, bus.... 1,401,60 981,700 1,479,000 1, eos 850 
Barley, bus... 23.800 40,600 25,2 25;200 
Rye; “bus. «an 10,800 20,200 12,000 21,600 
Mill Feed, ts. 31,040 18,360 27,792 22,885 
Hay, tons.... 1,520 650 190 350 
Flour, bbls.. 157,600 271,860 130,000 276,700 


PHILADELPHIA Reported by S. S. Daniels, secre- 
tary of the ae ee ae nN 
ET, eceip prema ar 2 ipments—, 
1923 1922 19 


Wheat, bus.. 3,955,739 3,168,906 3, a6, 915 2,697,964 

Corn, bus.... 1,660,008 2,419, nee 13504,813 1, Bau 030 

Oats, bus.... 261,998 150, ae 23035 oatelecoie 

Barley, bus... 4,43 4 1746 

Rye, bus..... 3,298 97, 333 17,143 "88,000 

Flour, bbls... 250,202 230,677 40,559 39,385 
PORTLAND, ME.—Reported by Howard H. Wali- 


dron, traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce: 


-——Receipts———_, -—-Shipments—_, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 1,976,325 1,697,100 1,925,422 1,354,341 
Corn;: DUS. a: - 17,025 "433,995 53,819 251,727 
Oats, bus.... 325,324 282,558 205,011 220,112 
Barley, bus... 471,356 470 oe zeee 288,469 
Rye, bus. 135,320 54, 127,286 
ST. LOUIS—Reported by ee Smith, secretary 


of the Merchants’ Exchange: 
—— Receipts———_, ———Shipments——_, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 9,312, 821 2,451,443 2,035,090 2,407,290 
Corn, bus.... 2,844,618 2,210,000 2,184,990 2,403,32 
Oats, bus.... 3,285,670 1,886,000 2,608,000 1,867,830 
Barley, bus. 46,400 76,800 45,310 19,510 
Rye, bus..... 23,100 16,500 16,310 20,630 
Kaffir Corn, 

GUS cet eine 18,000 88,800 6,920 21,320 
Hay, ton 12,086 8,779 7,160 4,990 
Flour, nen 409,840 412) 770 573,800 592,815 


SAN PRANCISCO—Reported by H. C. Bunker, chief 
inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 


1923 1922 1923 
Wheat, tons.. 2,448 8,007. . Rake cee 
Corn, tons... 2,038 1,923°.  . Se ere 
Oats, tons... 1,130 2,644. Pari 3d ee 
Barley, tons.. 20,087 16,8%b ©... eee 
Bran, tons. 247 188. haces eee 
Hay, tons. 4,693 8,966) 9 toceccoshb tee eee 


SUPERIOR—Reported by_ E. W. Fiedler, chairman 
of the Grain & Warehouse Commission: 


——Receipts——_, “Tose ee 


1923 1922 1923 

Wheat, yee Dy 560, 945 1,432,073 317,067 271,745 
Corn, bus... 1825 46,485 spepiayacmrs PERE Sr 
Oats, pbus.. 0,8 80,436 38,883 2,703 
Barley, bus.. 70,425 235,170 1,807 48, 162 
Rye, bus... s 1,102,212 1,115,362 siete the aerate 
eee Wheat 

Binal? 42,928 24,024 rea 

Bonded Rye, 

dc alehs 8,125 1,391 
Bonded Barley 

ohic tires ,340 ahaeavenses 9,166 
Bonded Oats, 

rs tpe 7,950 Mi oles Pie cutee: Pe ac 
les’ ‘Seed, bu. 72,292 116,826 7,939 126, 818 


TOLEDO—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, secre- 
tary of the Produce HPxchange: 


FE aa eee Fe ee 
1923 aa 1923 1922 

Wheat. bus 302,400 218,400 607,940 333,280 

Corn, bus.. 356,250 Haat 127,720 130,280 

Oats, bus.. 251,100 106,800 221,205 186,875 

Barley, bus 3,600 / 4,800 lawn oe BRAS rs 

Rye, bus... 9,200 / 34,800 8,875 4,250 
Timothy Seed, 

DAA rier 1,144 541 4,313 2,035 
Clover Seed, 

PAGS rib ew 8,341 4,370 12,009 12,802 
Alsike Seed, 

PALS iyi cites 1,804 2,072 4,378 2,755 


CONSUL Kemper reports that Bulgaria produced 
1,913,898 metric tons of grain in 1920, of which 816,- 
438 tons was wheat and 529,639 was maize. Only a 
small percentage of grain produced is exported; 
however, before the war, Bulgaria exported more 
than half a million tons of grain, and would do so 
again if conditions were normal. 

THE price of wheat in India has fallen from $1.30 
to the equivalent of $1 per bushel. It is the custom 
in the wheat producing sections of India to keep 
about a year’s consumption of wheat in stock. in 
order to prevent the recurrence of the famines of 
the past. It is believed that, if this year’s crop is 
good, much of the old wheat may be exported. 


April 15, 1923 
GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of January 9, 1923 


Fastening means for grain doors.——Thor Rustad, 
Erskine, Minn. Filed August 3, 1923. No.1, 441,376. 

Grain cleaner.—Robert H. Owen, Butte, Mont., as- 
signor of one-third to H. F. Maginna and one-third 
to M. H. Gleason both of Butte, Mont. Filed Septem- 
per 10, 1919. No. 1,441,296. 

Grain door.—Jacob J. Libby, Fostoria, Ohio. Filed 
February 4, 1921. No. 1,441,512. 


Bearing Date of January 15, 1923 

Grain door for freight cars.—Allen JI. Wood, 
Beardstown, Ill. Filed March 26, 1921. No. 1,442,- 
553. 

Seed-scarifier—Arthur Johnson, Blackfoot, Idaho. 
Filed May 20, 1922. No. 1,442,275. See cut. 

Claim: A seed scarifier comprising in combination, a 
casing having a channel providing a curved path, a cover 
for the outer surface of said channel hinged adjacent one 
end, a sheet of abradant material lining the inside of 


said cover, means to hold said cover closed and to clamp 
said abradant material, a fan to deliver a blast of air to 
said channel, a seed hopper closely adjacent said fan to 
deliver the seed in a sheet-like stream into said blast, a 
-chest at the discharge of said channel, means in said 
chest to separate the air and seed. 
4 Bearing Date of January 23, 1923 

Bag darning machine—James R. Moffat, and 
Ralph S. Kelso, Chicago, Ill., asignors to Union 
Special Machine Company, Chicago, Ill., a corpora- 
tion of Illinois. Filed July 20, 1920. .No. 1,442,816. 

Grinding mill—Sherman C. Roberts, Denver, Colo. 
Filed June 18, 1919. No. 1,442,276. 

Cross grooved pulley.—Milton F. Williams, St. 


(SSLISSSSASSSSSSASASSSSASSAASAISAANMAASASISSASASSASSSSALASSALAISSAASILASIAAANASIAAAAA 


COAL 


Pe se cccuococsooccaccacoonnasbseeeutoseced 


MARCH OUTPUT OF SOFT COAL 

Preliminary estimates by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey based on the railroad shipments 
_place the total March output of soft coal, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, at 46,807,000 
net tons, an increase over the production in Febru- 
ary of approximately 11 per cent. The principal 
factor responsible for this increase was the greater 
number of working days in March. The average 
daily rate of production was lightly less than that in 
February. A recent canvass of commercial consum- 
ers of soft coal indicated that production during 
February was insufficient to meet the demand, and 
the reserve supply in the hands of such consumers 
decreased 2,000,000 tons during the month. There 
are no indications that consumption declined dur- 
ing March, and if the February rate was maintained 
it seems probable that there was a further draft 
on stocks. 


TO DISCUSS COAL PROBLEM 

One of the group meetings of the annual con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to be held in New York City on May 8 to 
10, will be devoted to the discussion of the coal 
problem. In making the announcement the Cham- 
ber of Commerce said: 

“The national resources group will devote its time 
to coal entirely as it is both a subject of pressing 
current interest to American business and at the 
same time links up directly with the transportation 
problem which forms the major topic of the annual 
meeting to be considered in both general and group 
sessions. As a base for the coal discussion, present- 
ation is first to be made of a full review of the 
work of the United States Coal Commission. The 
name of the speaker to whom this task has been as- 
signed has not yet been announced but plans for 
the meeting call for an authoritative outline of the 
commission’s methods and progress. 

“To reach other aspects of the question, of par- 
ticular interest to manufacturers and all other in- 
dustrial users of coal, an analysis of the labor situ- 
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Louis, Mo., assignor of 49/100 to Harold M. Plaisted, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed March 21, 1921. No. 1,443,- 
514. See cut. 


Bearing Date of January 30, 1923 

Crusher.—Harold M. Plaisted, St. Louis, Mo., as- 
signor to Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., a corporation of Missouri. 
Filed May 13, 1922. No. 1, 443,757. 

Grain bin.—Darius T. Phillips, Chicago, Ill. 
April 28, 1919. No. 1,443,500. 

Grain separator.—Clarence W. Carter and John 
J. Varusky, Minneapolis, Minn., assignors to Car- 
ter-Mayhew Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., a corporation of Minnesota. Filed April 25, 
1921. No. 1,448,524. See cut. 

Bearing Date of February 6, 1923 

Scale.—Richard J. Zanone, New Albany, Ind. Filed 
July 7, 1921. No. 1,444,019. 

Grain transferring device for separators.—Ben- 
jamin B. Stauffer, Chicago, Ill. Filed April 25, 1921. 
No. 1,444,142. See cut. 


Claim: In a grain transferring device, a frame having 
vertically. edgewise disposed side members, a vertical 
standard positioned in adjusted position along one side 
of the frame, a second vertical standard positioned a 
spaced distance from the first named standard, a verti- 
cally adjustable track carried by said standards to ex- 


Filed 


tend across the frame, a fork arranged for reciprocation 
along the track, said fork being provided with arms 
adapted to shear grain from a stack contacted thereby 
during the movement of the fork toward the frame, and 
means for reciprocating the fork. 


Bearing date of February 13, 1923. 

Grain cleaning machine—Andrew V. Cleland, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Filed August 1, 1921. No. 
1,445,069. 

Grain door removing device—William Sundberg, 
Chicago, Il].; Elizabeth L. Sundberg, Administratrix, 
of said William Sundberg, deceased.. Filed June 11, 
1920. No. 1,445,184. 


ce 


EE! 
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ation at the mines and its effect on the cost of 
industrial coal will be presented. It is expected 
that the speaker selected for this portion of the dis- 
cussion will be a man who has intimate knowledge 
of the subject from his own business experience, 
coupled with a knowledge of what other coal op- 
erators have found that is sufficiently far-reaching 
to give his statements authority. 

“Against the background of information and un- 
derstanding of the coal problem these two addresses 
will furnish, will be presented the suggestion for 
seeking an economic solution. The program gives 
no hint, however, as to the form in which such a 
plea is to be made or who is to make it. 

“Before the general sessions of the national cham- 
ber the coal problem will have only such consider- 
ation as is incident to the fact that it is vitally con- 
cerned in the transportation solution toward which 
the whole machinery of business is urging. The 
importance attached to treatment of that problem 
at New York is clearly indicated in the recent state- 
ment to Elliot H. Goodwin, resident vice-president 
of the natonal chamber, announcng that ‘the most 
transportation questions’ would be among the gen- 
eral session speakers.” 

STABILIZING THE COAL INDUSTRY 

The one great hope of stabilizing the coal indus- 
try in the United States and of making it pro- 
vide year round employment for the miners, rests 
in the solution of the problem to make safe the 
storage of bituminous coal. This conclusion was 
reached recently by investigators of the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology who have made a study of the spon- 
taneous combustion of soft coal. The report issued 
by Joseph D. Davis, fuel chemist, and John F. 
Byrnes, research fellow, who conducted the investi- 
gation said in part: 

“If some system could be devised whereby coal 
could be stored economically, with little deteriora- 
tion, and danger of spontaneous combustion the 
mines would be operated practically the whole 
year—say, 300 working days, instead of 180 


697 


to 270 days as in 1920—at a uniform rate of produc- 
tion. Unfortunately, no such general storage system 
has yet been devised. 

“The loss by deterioration of coal at ordinary 
temperatures is small when compared with that 
caused by rapid oxidation at elevated temperatures 
and the loss by spontaneous ignition. To overcome 
the hazards of self-heating and spontaneous com- 
bustion, various means of storage have been sug- 
gested, such as storing under water or in an at- 
mosphere of carbon dioxide; screening the coal and 
storing only large sizes; cooling the coal pile by 
means of ventilating pipes; covering the coal pile 
with sand or with a layer of fine coal to prevent 
breathing of the heap, and so forth. Many of these 
methods do more harm than good, and others are 
prohibitive on account of their cost. 

“The tendency of coals to fire spontaneously 
differs with their age—the younger coals being the 
most dangerous. No case has been recorded in 
which anthracite coal fired spontaneously—even 
fines and slack storing safely. At the other 
extreme is lignite, which can not be stored, even in 
lumps, with safety, except under water. Between 
these two extremes are the various grades of bi- 
tuminous coals, the class which is most commonly 
stored. The liability of different bituminous coals 
to fire varies widely on account of differences in the 
coal; but, broadly speaking the bituminous coals of 
the eastern part of the United States store better 
than the coals of the Middle West. These, in turn, 
are safer to store than the sub-bituminous coals of 
the intermountain region. 

“The solution of the problem of spontaneous com- 
bustion may lie in the microscopic examination of 
coals and its correlation with the rate of heating. 
Coal is composed of three parts, namely, anthrax- 
ylon, or bright coal attritus, or dull coal, and min- 
eral charcoal, and may be separated into almost 
pure samples of each. These three constituents 
differ in their ease of oxidation and rate of heating. 
Tests indicate that the anthraxylon is the constit- 
uent that heats first in the spontaneous heating of 
coal. 

“As the results of the experiments of Messrs. 
Davis and Byrne, it is stated that the presence of 
fines in a coal pile should be avoided. Coal should 
be handled as little as possible and should be 
screened wherever practicable before storing. Coal 
coarser than 4 inch showed no rapid self-heating . 
throughout the experiments. 

“Instead of hastening spontaneous combustion, 
partly oxidized coal seems to act as a deterrent 
when mixed with fresh coal. It appears that the 
danger in mixing two grades of coal, or in storing 
coal on the same pile at different times arises from 
physical rather than chemical causes. If no heating 
has occurred at the surface of the heap, it is safe 
to pile more coal on top, provided there is no ac- 
cumulation of fines at the contact of the new and 
old coal. A mixture of two kinds of coal will heat 
more rapidly than the poorer of the two. 

“On account of the low conductivity of coal, cool- 
ing by artificial ventilation is almost impossible 
unless the air reaches every part of the pile. Gen- 
erally the air travels through the stack in currents, 
and exerts no cooling effects on parts a short dis- 
tance away from its channels. Exclusion of air as 
much as possible, in order to stop oxidation, is more 
successful than attempts at ventilation to dissipate 
the heat generated. 

“The results of these tests are summarized in 
Bulletin 3, Coal-Mining Investigations series, which 
is distributed by the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa., at a price of 25 cents.” 


A coal shed is being built to the house of the 
Farmers Grain Company at Devils Lake, N. D. 

The grain, lumber and coal business of the Crowell 
Lumber & Grain Company, operating at Wayne, Neb., 
has been bought by Carl Madsen. 


The business of the Enterprise Grain Company at 
Hollinger, Neb., has been purchased by W. H. 
Zieme who has added coal to the business, 


J. L. Pennock has absorbed the retail coal, grain 
and feed business of H. M. Long at Oxford, Pa., and 
hereafter will operate as J. L. Pennock & Co. 


The retail coal and grain business of W. H. Isen- 
hour at Radnor, Ind., has been purchased by James 
Washburn and Luther Greenwood of Lafayette. 


The name of the Farmers Grain, Livestock & 
Supply Company at Stratton, Neb., has been changed 
to that of the Farmers Co-operative Coal Com- 
pany. 

The Brandon, Wis., yard of Frank G. Henske, 
dealer in coal and lumber, has been purchased by 
the Stillmacher Bros., who operate a retail coal and 
grain business at Fairwater, Wis. 

The Edmond Blevator & Implement Company was 
recently incorporated at Hastings, Mich., by Carey 
W. Edmonds who has been conducting a retail coal, 
implement and elevator business. Its capital stock 
is $50,000. 

A grain and coal business is to be conducted at 
Cosmos (r. f. d. Buffalo Lake), Minn., by William 
Hoppenstedt. He was formerly manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Fairfax. Coal storage 
sheds have been erected. 
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ILLINOIS HAY 

According to the report of the state statistician, 
the reserves of hay remaining on the farms in IIi- 
nois are ample, but only a moderate amount is be- 
ing marketed due to bad roads and tendency of 
farmers to hold for a more favorable price. Clover 
has come through the winter in fair condition. 
Grass seeding has begun in some places with seed 
supplies generally ample. 


MILDEWED CLOVER HARMLESS 

In answer to many queries from livestock men 
as to whether or not mildewed Clover was poison- 
ous to cattle, the Ohio Hxperiment Station made a 
test which indicates that this fungus is harmless. 

Mildewed Clover in both the hay and the green 
state was fed to guinea pigs for two weeks with 
no bad results whatever. These small laboratory 
animals are known to be highly sensitive to any 
poisonous matter in their diet. 

These results agree with those obtained at the 
Tennessee Hxperiment Station, where horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and swine were fed mildewed Clover 
for two weeks with no ill effects. If hay is very 
dusty from the spores of this fungus, is should 
be moistened if fed to horses. 


HINTS ON MARKETING OF HAY 

When marketing hay choose the method best 
suited to your business facilities. When consign- 
ing hay choose only markets haying a broad de- 
mand. Small markets are not usually good con- 
signment markets. 

When selling to distant buyers choose only 
reliable and responsible parties and ask your bank 
or commercial agency to furnish you the neces- 
sary information as to their reliability and finan- 
cial standing. : 

When deciding where to sell your hay, consult 
local and national market reports freely. 

When confirming sales or purchases of hay, 
repeat all terms of the sale in your confirmation. 

Always follow billing instructions of the buyer 
when shipping hay on commission or direct sales, 

Prepare invoices carefully and forward promptly 
for each car of hay shipped. 

Do not present claims to railroads or other par- 
ties for hay losses unless supported by adequated 
proof of the claim, 


MONTHLY FEED MARKET REVIEW 
BY G, C. WHEELER 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Feed quotations are keeping trend with the ad- 
vance in dairy products prices. An analysis of 
conditions in the feed markets during the past 
month and those which prevailed during March, 
1922, develops many interesting comparisons. 

It may be safely asserted that supply and demand 
conditions for feedstuffs are materially affected 
by dairy products prices and it is interesting to 
note that while prices for butter and cheese during 
the week of March 24 showed an advance of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent over those which prevailed on 
March 25, 1922, a proportionate increase took place 
in the prices of wheat and corn feeds. 

Weather conditions, usually a very important 
factor, do not appear to have been very different in 
the more important feed consuming sections during 
March than they were during that month last year 
which no doubt largely accounts for the similarity 
in supply and demand conditions during the periods 
under discussion. 

The relation between prices of wheat feeds, corn 
feeds, and oil meals, however, showed marked 
changes. While wheat and corn feeds were quoted 
at an approximate advance of 25 per cent over the 
prices which prevailed last year oil meals were 
available at $3 to $7 per ton below the prices asked 
last year. 

The greatest decline took place in linseed meal. 
This was due to the fact that because of the Huro- 
pean competition in oil last year and the inability 
of mills to obtain flax the output of this feed was 
rather light, which, of course, tended to keep prices 
firm and which also brought about a better than 
usual demand from the Northwest for cotton seed 
feeds. 

This year the situation is quite different and with 
a constant and rather heavy demand for linseed oil 
from the paint industry the offerings from mills of 
meal and cake have been quite heavy. As is usually 
the case, prices of other oil meals declined in har- 
mony though not to the same extent. 

The decline in cottonseed meal, while in a meas- 
ure the result of the serious decline in linseed meal, 
was very much due to the fact that the present 
high freight rates have dislocated the previous 


channels of consumption for this commodity to a 
considerable extent. Wor example, before the war, 
Texas shipped a considerable quantity of meal to 
the Northwest. The present rate of freight prac- 
tically makes it impossible for the northwestern 
buyer to use cottonseed meal compared to other 
feedstuffs. Also the high freight rates have to a 
large extent curtailed the consumption of cotton- 
seed meal in the Northeast. The inquiry from 
tobacco growers also has been very light this year, 
and because of the availability of ammoniates which 
are cheaper in price than cottonseed meal, it is 
generally believed that fertilizer manufacturers will 
spas as extensively as they did during the spring 
of . 

Opinions differ widely as to the probable trend 
of the market for the next 80 days. While much 
will depend on weather and pasturage conditions, 
there are several factors which are generally inter- 
preted as tending toward lower prices which may 
be briefly summed up as follows: 

(1) Ample interior supplies to meet the present de- 
mand, 

(2) Probable increased output 
linseed meal and wheat feeds. 

(3) Decreased demand from dairymen and feeders, 
because of the near approach of the pasturage season. 

(4) Reluctaney to stock up at present prices. 

It is generally believed that there will be no 
material change in the prices of wheat feeds during 
the next two or three weeks, because it is not 
thought that the output of flour mills will be much 
heavier than it has been during the past month. 
This is due to the fact that on account of compara- 
tively large stocks, the flour mills in the Northwest 
as well as in the Southwest are experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining shipping directions 
on flour sold some time ago, hence their output of 
wheat feeds is expected to be light for some time. 
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ALFALFA’S PLACE IN KANSAS » 

Kansas is rapidly losing its place as a grower of 
Alfalfa, says Secretary J. ©. Mohler of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, with a decrease of 154,- 
110 acres last year, and an average decrease of 
45,000 acres per year for the last five years. 

In commenting further, Secretary Mohler said: 
“Various reasons are assigned for this rapid de- 
crease, among which were the late freezes and the 
ravages of the pea aphis in the spring of 1921, but 
the one big fact which stares us in the face is that 
the Alfalfa acreage in this state is rapidly decreas- 
ing and Kansas is losing its pre-eminence in the 
production of this valuable crop. 

“Ever since 1911 Kansas has had more than a 
million acres in Alfalfa and has ranked first among 
the states in its production until last year, when 
the acreage was less than at any time during the 
last decade. 

“The value of the Kansas Alfalfa crop, on the 
farms where grown, has averaged approximately 
$50,000,000 per year for the five year period end- 
ing with 1921, and in one of those years it had a 
value of more than $60,000,000, but the crop of 1922 
showed a value of only $23,000,000 including the 
seed crop. 

“Kansas ranks among the first 10 states of the 
union in beef and dairy cattle, in hogs and horses, 
the value of poultry products, the value of dairy 
products, the value of all farm property and has 
more automobiles on the farm than has 45 of the 
48 states, 

“Just how much credit for this high standing in 
the short span of 82 years is due to Alfalfa, none 
can say, but it is undoubtedly large and history 
shows that real prosperity in Kansas was not con- 
spicuous until after Alfalfa and the grain sorghums, 
both of which came in the early 90’s, had become 
general crops in the state, 

“Tt is believed that nothing better could happen 
along crop production lines in Kansas than to 
iargely inerease the state’s Alfalfa acreage in 1923.” 

NEW KANSAS FEED LAW 

The legislature of the State of Kansas recently 
passed a new feedingstuffs law to become effective 
as soon as published in the official state paper. The 
law repealed Sections 4117 to 4129 inclusive of the 
General Statutes of Kansas, 1915. 

In commenting on the new law, Secretary EH. J. 
Smiley of the Kansas Grain Dealers Association 
summarizes the bill as follows: 

“The term ‘Commercial Feeding Stuffs’ shall be 
held to include all feedingstuffs used for feeding 
livestock and poultry except the following: (a) 
Wholeseeds or grains (b) the unmixed meals made 
directly from and consisting of the entire grains of 
corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, flaxseed, 
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Kaffir and Milo. (c) Whole hays, straws, cotton- 
seed hulls and corn stover, when unmixed with 
other materials. (d) all other materials consisting 
of 60 per centum or more of water.” 

Those of you who operate feed mills in your ele- 
vators have been compelled to register with the 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, paying a regis- 
tration fee of $1, for the unmixed meals, made from 
the different cereals above mentioned, and in addi- 
tion, you have been compelled to tag all parcels or 
containers containing these unmixed meals in offer- 
ing same for sale. As soon as this act is printed 
in the official state paper, which will be within the 
next 30 days, it will:not be necessary for you to 
make application for the registering of these sey- 
eral feeds above mentioned, and you will be further 
relieved of the trouble and annoyance of tagging all © 
sacks or lots of feeds sold to the consumer. There 
is also a provision in this act applying to the manu- 
facturer or seller of any poultry feed. Under the 
act manufacturers of poultry feed will register with 
the State Board of Agriculture instead of the Agri- 
cultural College at Manhattan, every brand of 
poultry feed offered, or held for sale or sold within 
the state. The registration fee for each brand will 
be only $1 per year. The administration of this law 
will be by the Board of Agriculture instead of the 
Agricultural College, and we are very sure that Mr. 
J.C. Mohler, Secretary of Agriculture, in administer- 
ing the act will not resort to the bureaucratic 
methods carried out by the Agricultural College at 
Manhattan.” : 


LARGE PERCENTAGE OF ALFALFA HAS 
BEEN MARKETED 

A survey just completed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicates that the move- 
ment of hay during the past three months has been 
about normal with a few exceptions. About 65 per 
cent of the marketable surplus of Timothy was re- 
ported marketed up to March 15. This was about 
10 per cent less than the percentage marketed to 
March 15 last year. Because of the increased pro- 
duction, however, this year a larger volume of Tim- 
othy has been marketed this season than during 
the corresponding period last year and a larger 
volume yet remains to be marketed. The movement 
has been especially light from Michigan, New York 
and Wisconsin, where approximately 50 per cent 
of the hay remains to be marketed. 

About 85 per cent of the Alfalfa has been shipped 
cut which, considering the light production, leaves 
cnly a small volume yet to be sold. The larger sup- 
plies are reported from Utah, Idaho, Colorado and 
Missouri. 

The movement of Prairie has been much larger 
than last year. Slightly over 80 per cent has been 
marketed compared with about 65 per cent to March 
15, 1922: 

Bad road conditions and a scarcity of cars have 
retarded the movement in the Central West while 
severe wintry weather has held up shipments in 
New York and New England. Mild weather favored © 
marketing in the Southwest where the movement 
was larger. 

The general demand was about normal but large 
Iccal supplies in the South cut down somewhat the 
demand for Timothy from the central western mar- 
kets. High freight rates restricted marketing io | 
the far western states. 

Timothy prices at the principal markets are about 
$1.50 per ton lower on an average than at the cor- 
responding time last year but have advanced about 
$2 per ton during the present crop year. 

Alfalfa prices have advanced about $2.50 per ton 
during the marketing season but are on practically 
the same level as April 1, 1922. : 

Prairie also has advanced about $2.50 per ton and 
is about $1 above last year’s prices. 

Stocks are about normal and the prospects of any 
material increase in the demand are few. 


FEES AND CHARGES AT PHILADELPHIA 

The Board of Directors of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange has ratified the schedule of fees 
and charges which were adopted at a recent general 
meeting of the hay and /straw trade of that city. 
These fees and charges are now in force and binding 
upon the members of the hay and straw trade di- 
vision of the Commercial Exchange. 


Partial Inspection— PEES 

For partial inspection of baled hay in cars, ware- 
houses, or elsewhere, $1 per car lot or fraction thereof, 
or if not in car lots $1 for 12 tons or less, amounts in 
excess of 12 tons to be calculated at the rate of 8% 
cents per ton or fraction thereof. The fee to be calcu- 
lated on the entire amount of the hay in the lot covered 
by the certificate, 

For partial inspection of loose hay $1 for 5 tons or 
less, amounts in excess of 5 tons to be calculated at 
the rate of 20 cents per ton or fraction thereof. The 
fee to be calculated on the entire amount of the hay 
in the lot covered'by the certificate. 

Complete Inspections— 

For complete inspection of hay in cars, warehouses, 
or elsewhere, in cases where each individual bale in 
the lot is not inspected $1 per car lot or fraction thereof 
or when not in car lots $1 for 12 tons or less, amounts 
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in excess of 12 tons to be calculated at the rate of 8% 
cents per ton or fraction thereof. The fee to be calcu- 
lated on the entire amount of hay in the lot covered by 
the certificate. 

The minimum fee for a complete bale inspection shall 
be $3. When the total fee for any complete bale inspec- 
tion at the rate specified below would amount to more 
than the minimum, the fee shall be fixed as follows: 

Yor small or medium bales of hay, from 12”x18” to 
17”x22” in size, 2 cents per bale. 

For large bales of hay,- exceeding 17”x22” 
4 cents per bale. 

Sample Inspections— 
The fee for a sample inspection shall be 75 cents. 


in size, 


. Reinspections— 


The fee for a reinspection of hay shall be the same as 
the fee for an inspection of the same kind. ~ 
slppeal Inspections— : 

The fee of an appeal inspection shall be three times 
the fee charged for a complete inspection, or sample 
inspection, from which the appeal is taken, except that 
when it is found that there was a material error in the 
complete inspection. complete reinspection, or sample 
inspection from which the appeal is taken, no fee will 
be charged. 

CHARGES 

If the work of the inspector be delayed, due to lack 
of sufficient help to handle the hay rapidly, or any 
similar cause, he may make, in addition to the above 
charges, a service charge of 80 cents for each hour of 
such delay. 

The above fees and charges shall apply only to inspec- 
tions of hay located in public warehouses and railroad 
terminals in Philadelphia. For hay located elsewhere 
such further charges may be made as are necessary to 
eover traveling expenses, cost of labor to handle the hay, 
and other items paid or incurred in connection therewith, 
together with an additional service charge of $8 for 
each 24 hours used by the inspector in making the 
inspection, calculated from the time he leaves his office 
until his return thereto. Fractions of 24 hours will be 
ealeulated at the rate of 80 cents per hour with $8 as 
a maximum, 


HAY WEAKER IN NEW YORK 
BY ©. K. TRAPTON 

Notwithstanding a small decline in prices at the 
beginning of the month the hay market has ruled 
surprisingly steady. To be more exact while a 
small setback occurred at the start, the decline 
was on the whole somewhat insignificant, all things 
considered. It must be admitted that the buying 
element manifested much surprise and disappoint- 
ment because the decline was far smaller than 
they had anticipated. This was particularly notice- 
able in the instance of Choice Timothy or Light 
Clover Mixed which continued decidedly scarce and 
particularly as compared with common or inferior 
descriptions. 

Notwithstanding the alleged astonishment on 
the part of buyers it was not particularly difficult 
for sagacious and unbiased dealers to comprehend 


the failure of the market to weaken materially. 


It was due to a great extent to the disappointing 
receipts which proved to be appreciably smaller 
than generally counted on. Virtually all unpreju- 
diced members of the trade were free to confess 
that they had looked for some enlargment in the 
movement from the interior as soon as the weather 
became seasonably milder and snow had generally 
disappeared. 

In fine, it was entirely reasonable to assume that 
farmers and country shippers would feel more will- 
ing to make sales for forward shipments as soon 
as the roads had become more passable. This 
certainly seemed entirely in order in view of the 
fact that hauling to country stations by farmers 
had for several weeks been greatly restricted or 
almost suspended because of the low temperature 
and almost impassable conditions of the roads 
because of the protracted snow storms. It was 
largely for this reason, as mentioned in previous 
reviews, that the big advances formerly noted were 
rendered possible. Naturally, therefore, it is by 
no means strange that many were amazed when 
the supply failed to become decidedly heavier. 

In the judgment of many keen observers the 
comparatively moderate shipments from the in- 
terior were partly or largely attributable to the 
scarcity of box cars. Moreover it was also asserted 
in some quarters that the failure of the movement 
to increase to a greater extent was partly due to 
the longer drouth in parts of the South, but espe- 
cially in the Southwest, which led to larger ship- 
ments than usual in that direction. 

Still, it is the consensus of opinon among deal- 
ers of ripe and untramelled judgment that the fail- 
ure of farmers and country shippers to ship larger 
quantities to this market was due to the fact that 
the weather has been decidedly backward, as it 
remained much colder with additional snow-fall 
later this season than ordinarily. Consequently 
there are numerous well-informed buyers who are 
inclined to buy in a sparing fashion for the moment 
as they feel convinced that there will be further 
reductions in cost as soon as the weather becomes 
elear and warm. Presumably this opinion was 
partly based on the almost general assumption 
that the weather practically all the time during 
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the winter has been favorable for soil conditions. 
There has been such an extraordinary abundance of 
snow that the ground has been well protected and 
hence the roots have not been injured. Needless 
to say the soil is well saturated with moisture and 
hence the crop will doubtless make a satisfactory 
start as soon as the warm weather sets in. 

Because of the great scarcity of the top grades 
many buyers have been compelled to take good 
grades such as choice No. 3 and No. 2 instead, 
and hence these have occasionally been quoted 
almost at the same price as No. 1. Moreover this 
was particularly true of markets in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, where supplies were especially meagre 
on numerous occasions and on this account it was 
frequently found that small bales sold promptly at 
the same price as large. In the meantime prices 
ruled comparatively low in Manhattan markets and 
notably at 33rd street, where supplies were rela- 
tively liberal. 

Late in the month there was even more striking 
unsettlement with a more pronounced tendency 
to weakness. Still it must be admitted that the 
weaker trend was to a large extent particularly 
confined to common or poor grades. Receipts have 
been somewhat excessive in inferior qualities, in 
part from Canada, it being almost impossible to 
sell such trash even though material concessions 
on cost have been made. In numerous instances 
these poor grades have sold as low at $15@$20 
per ton and in nearly every case the money re- 
ceived was hardly sufficient to cover freight and 
other charges. Indeed, in some cases it was averred 
that there was an actual loss to the shipper. 

While receipts showed no essential enlargement 
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it was the consensus of opinion that the arrivals 
will soon become heavier as advices from the in- 
terior indicated larger shipments but it was 
averred that a large part of this hay had been de- 
tained in transit. However this. was considered 
merely temporary, probably due to slight conges- 
tion on certain roads. Of course, nearly all roads 
are striving to avoid congestion by preventing over 
free shipments from the interior by the issuance 
of permits. 

Broadly, the straw market has been in a decid- 
edly unsatisfactory shape as trade has been fre- 
quently at a stand-still because stocks haye been 
wonderfully light. Receipts have been almost 
negligible and hence prices have been at a higher 
level. This was especially true of Brooklyn mar- 
kets where choice long rye had sold as high as 
$32 in large bales, but in Manhattan markets $31 
was about the top, while a few went at $30. 
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Joseph Heid, E. C. Heid, and GC. C. Heid are 
the incorporators of the Quality Feed Store, Inc., 
of El Paso, Texas. Its capital stock is $10,000. 

The Bloomsburg Fiour & Feed Company has been 
organized at Catawissa, Pa. P. H. Shuman, R. L. 
Shuman and William B. Linville are interested. 


The interest of W. J. Chambers in the Martin 
& Chambers Feed Store at Russellville, Ark., has 
been sold to Charles Brown of Pottsville, Ark. 


The Pan-American Feed Milling Company has 
been incorporated at Toledo, Ohio, capitalized at 
$10,000. Charles N. Northrup, John B. McMahon, 
H. L. Christopher, and Janet I. Roche and H. L. 
Laack are interested. 
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NEW FEED BRANDS 

“RATTLER” horse and mule feed. Nowak Mill- 
ing Corporation, Hammond, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y. 
Filed October 16, 1922. Serial No. 170,780. Pub- 
lished March 13, 1923. 

“MINERAL LICK” stock food. Myrtle Hill Lytle, 
doing business as Hssentials Mineral Company, 
Salem, Ore. Filed April 1, 1922. Serial No. 161,630. 
Published and registered March 13, 1923. 

“ALGRANE” horse, cattle and poultry feeds. The 
H-O Cereal Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Filed 
September 1, 1922. Serial No. 168,969. Published 
and registered March 13, 1923. 

“BLUE HORSE SHOE” stock, dairy and poultry 
feed, Whyte Commission Company, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. Filed September 5, 1922. Serial No. 169,109. 
Published March 20, 1923. 

“MULE SHOE” stock, dairy and poultry feed. 
Whyte Commission Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Filed September 5, 1922. Serial No. 169,110. Pub- 
lished March 20, 19238. 

“KEEP-FIT” poultry feeds. The H-O Cereal Com- 
pany, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Filed September 1, 1922. 
Serial No. 168,968. Published March 20, 1923. 

“WOODS PAMUNKEY SCRATCH FOOD” for 
fowl. 'T. W. Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va. Filed 
August 38, 1922. Serial No. 167,792. Published 
March 20, 1923. 

“GRADE A” stock and poultry feed. Miller- 
McConnel Grain Company, Kansas City, Kan. Filed 
July 3, 1922. Serial No. 166,465. Published March 
20, 1923. 

“BIG DIAMOND” scratch feed, dairy feed, hog 
feed, horse and mule feed. John M. Wilson, doing 
business as Meridian Grain & Elevator Company, 
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Meridian, Miss. Filed May 8, 1922. 
301. Published March 27, 19238. 

Stock and poultry feed. Omaha Alfalfa Milling 
Company, Omaha, Neb. Filed August 18, 1922. 
Serial No, 168,429. Published March 20, 1923. . 

“MUTUAL COMPOUND” stock food. Carmi Win- 
slow, doing business as Mutual Products Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Filed March 8, 1922. Serial 
No. 160,378. Published March 20, 1923. 

“R BEST” hen food, egg mash, chick food, and 
chick mash. Bowman Bros. Seed Company, Con- 
cordia, Kan. Filed April 20, 1922. Serial No. 
162,658. Published March 20, 1923. 

“PATHFINDER” gray shorts. The Midland Flour 
Milling Company, Kansas City, Mo. Filed Septem- 
ber 2, 1922. Serial No. 169,029. Published March 20, 

“SALUBRENE” food for cattle, horses, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry. The Algin Company, Ltd., Pen- 
zance, England. Wiled May 11, 1922. Serial No. 
163,661. Published March 20, 1923. 

“H-O STEAM COOKED CHICK FEED’—cattle, 
stock, bird and poultry feeds. The H-O Cereal Com- 
pany, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Filed November 18, 1921. 
Serial No. 155,559. Registered and _ published 
March 27, 1923. 

“RED HORSE SHOE” stock, dairy, cattle, and 
hog feed, and wheat flour. Whyte Commission Com- 
pany, Pine Bluff, Ark. Filed September 5, 1922. 
Serial No. 169,107. Published March 27, 1923, 

“GREEN HORSE SHOE” stock feed. Whyte 
Commission Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. Filed Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. Serial No. 169,108. Published March 
27, 1923. 

“QUISENBERRY QUALITY BUTTERMILK 
GROWING MASH” poultry feed. Quisenberry Feed 
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Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, Mo. Filed 
June 1, 1922. Serial No. 164,774. Published April 
3, 19238. 


“GRASS VALLEY FARM” 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Filed September 5, 
1922. Serial No. 169,089. Published March 27, 1923. 

“BLUE COW” feed for horses, cattle, hogs and 


stock feed. J. Allen 


chickens. Mountain City Mill Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Filed March 9, 1922. Serial No. 160,- 
i119. Published March 27, 1923. 


“WONDER” prepared feed for animals, compris- 
ing feed for poultry and livestock. Arcady Farms 
Milling Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed March 18, 
1922. Serial No. 160,847. Published March 27, 1923. 

“LARRO” dairy and cattle feed. The Larrowe 
Milling Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed February 
26, 1922. Serial No. 159,587. Published April 3, 
1923. 

“LARRO” dairy and cattle feed. The Larrowe 
Milling Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed February 
26, 1922. Serial No. 159,588. Published April 3, 
19238. 

*LARRO” dairy and cattle feed. The Larrowe 
Milling Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed February 
26, 1922. Serial No. 159,589. Published April, 3 
1923. 

“AMERICAN DAIRY RATION” dairy feed. Ameri- 
can Milling Company, Peoria, Ill. Filed May 15, 
1922. Serial No. 163,848. Published April, 3, 1923. 

“QUISENBERRY QUALITY BUTTERMILK 
CHICK STARTING FOOD” poultry feed. Quisen- 
berry Feed Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. Filed May 22, 1922. Serial No. 164,265. Pub- 
lished April 3, 1923. 

“QUISENBERRY QUALITY HUSKY CHICK 
SCRATCH GRAIN” poultry feed. Quisenberry Feed 
Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, Mo. Filed 
aaa 1922. Serial No. 164,773. Published, April 
3, 1923. 


O. J. Hilts has started a feed store at Alva, Okla. 


Feedstuffs, etc., are being handled by Dicker- 
son & Brown of Hartwell, Ga. 


A feed establishment has been opened at Steph- 
ens, Ark., by H. W. Wright. 

J. O. Payne has established a wholesale feed busi- 
ness in San Augustine, Texas. 


A new feed business has been opened at Fordyce, 
Ark., by W. Owens of North Moro. 

A feed, flour and grocery business is to be con- 
ducted at Conway, Ark., by L. N. Bolls. 


A feed mill is to be installed in the warehouse of 
S. N. Pitzel & Co., of Walnut Ridge, Ark. 


A feed and flour business has been established 
at Hay Springs, Neb., by Ed. H. Magowan. 

A feed business has been established at Industry 
(r. f. d. Wakefield), Kan., by Anthony & Hunt. 


Capitalized at $5,000, the Home Flour & Feed 
Company has been incorporated at Carthage, Mo. 
A feed mill of 15 tons’ capacity per day is to 
be installed by W. H. Crawford at Columbus, Ga. 
A wholesale and retail feed and grocery estab- 


lishment has been opened at Banks, Ark., by Karl 
Neal. 


The feed and grist mill of Charles Springer at 
Berryville, Ark., has been sold to Joe Minick of 
Marshall. 

A feed mill is to be erected at Los Angeles, 
Calif., for the Tarkio Molasses Feed Company of 
Kansas City. 


The hay and feed business which L. W. Lancaster 
has been conducting at Hillyard, Wash., has been 
sold by him. 

The J. C. Taylor feed and grocery business at 
Heber Springs, Ark., has been bought by Herman 
H. Thompson. 

A half interest in the feed and coal business 
of W. L. Dietz at Aurora, Neb., has been purchased 
by A. B. Milner. 


The Royal Feed & Milling Company of Memphis, 
Tenn., is doubling the capacity of its warehouse 
and storage room. 


The interest of Lee Morris in the Rolette Fuel 
& Feed Company at Rolette, N. D., has been sold 
by him to C. W. Cobler. 


A feed store has been opened at Kennewick, 
Wash., by the Barton Grain & Feed Company. 
James Barton is manager. 


The feed and flour business of J. W. Scott has 
been moved at Conway, Ark., into the Hardings 
Feed Store’s old quarters. 


A new warehouse is being erected by the Farm- 
ers Feed & Produce Company of Bountiful, Utah, 
near the Bamberger Railroad. 


Capitalized at $10,000, the Fulmer Feed Company 


has been incorporated at Everett, Wash. W. L. and 
Anna M. Fulmer are interested. 
A feed mill at Cleghorn (Eleva p. o.), Wis., 


which was formerly owned by Louis Peterson has 
been purchased by Archie Birtzer. 


To conduct a wholesale feed, business, the Collard 
*& Meyer Company has been formed at Buffalo, N. 
Y., by EHugene Collard and Carleton J. Meyer. The 
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former was with his father in business; Mr. Meyer 
was for some time a member of the Chippewa Feed 
& Grain Company. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Anderson Feed Company of Commerce, Mo. Its 
capital stock amounts to $150,000. 

W. T. Holland has sold his interest in Holland 
& Watkins, feed dealers, of Andrews, N. C., to Lee 
Watkins, D. S. Russell and G. B. Hoblitzell. 


Frank Whitehead and W. N. Wetmore have incor- 
porated at Mt. Vernon, Wash., as the Skagit Feed 
& Seed Company. Its capital stock amounts to 
$4,400. 

N. P. Nash has entered the feed business at 
Hobart, Okla. He recently resigned from the ex- 
ecutive staff of the American Milling Company of 
Elk City, Okla. 


Thomas H..Coleman, formerly of Hartwell, Ga., 
has bought an interest in the H. L. Cofer & Co., of 
Athens, Ga., dealers in all kinds of field, garden 
and flower seed. 


C. C. Gossett is president and J. R. Patterson, 
secretary-treasurer of the Patterson Feed Company, 
recently incorporated at Pacolet, S. C. Its capi- 
tal stock is $10,000. 


A retail feed and flour business is to be con- 
ducted at Hutchinson, Minn., by Frank A. Spiering. 
Mr. Spiering is having a new building erected and 
will be ready April 1. 

The interests of the Etcheverry Hay Company at 
Tres Pinos, Calif.,,. have been purchased by the La- 
throp Hay Company. The deal was closed by A. 
H. Fredson, Jr., for the Lathrop Hay Company. The 
Lathrop company is a pioneer institution at’ Hollis- 


EDUCATING THE FARMER 

Educational work done by the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Association has done much to impress 
upon the minds of the Iowa farmer the value of 
using certified seed for planting. That its work is 
really bringing fruits is shown in the fact that dur- 
ing 1922, there were 8,500 acres of certified seeds 
planted, as compared with 7,500 acres during 1921. 
The good work should continue. 


TO DETERMINE WEIGHT OF SEED 

The problem of determining the correct weight of 
seed to be used in making the determination for 
noxious weed seeds has been given to Emma Sir- 
rine, scientific assistant in the Federal Seed Test- 
ing Laboratory, at Washington, D. C., for solution. 
The announcement was recently made by the Com- 
mittee on Research and Methods of the Official 
Analysts Association. The Association at its last 
meeting decided that the Research and Methods 
Committee should consider the matter and refer it 
to some member for critical study. 

Any suggestions bearing upon this subject should 
be addressed to Miss Sirrine. 


HARD SEEDS GERMINATE SLOWLY 

“Hard” seeds which are found in considerable 
quantities in Clover and Alfalfa seed, says the seed 
analyst at the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y., 
are of doubtful germinating quality. Samples re- 
ceived at the station which are otherwise of high 
quality are found to contain large amounts of these 
hard seeds. The seed coat on these seeds does not 
permit the entrance of moisture necessary to start 
germination. 

Many seed dealers include the hard seeds with 
the seeds which sprout readily in stating the germ- 
ination pereentage of their goods, and this is mis- 
leading to the farmer, as such figures do not show 
the actual amount of the seed which will sprout. 


UNHULLED SWEET CLOVER 

“In the last few years a large number of samples 
of unhulled Sweet Clover have been received at 
the North Dakota laboratory,” says O. A. Stevens, 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College. “It would 
seem from the letters that the information most 
commonly desired is an estimate of the amount 
of actual seed present. What should the ‘pure seed’ 
as reported by an analysis contain in such cases? 
A literal interpretation of the rules for testing 
would seem to require the inclusion of all immature 
pods. A germination test so made often will show a 
considerable per cent of dead seed, but the per cent 
of such by weight would be much less. Or should 
the analyst be expected to take the time to remove 
the pods and include them in inert matter? We 
find that the pods from fairly plump seed usually 
will amount to 20 to 25 per cent by weight. 

“We have been blowing out the lightest pods and 
reporting the rest as pure seed; this will include 
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ter and a few years ago acquired the warehouses 
and business of the Hollister Hay Company and is 
now the only hay concern in San Benito County. 


The capital stock of the Lassner Feed Stores at 
San Antonio, Texas, has been decreased from $30,- 
000 to $22,500. These stores do a general whole- 
sale and retail feed business. 


A feed warehouse, 30x60 feet, is to be built at 
Milton, Wis., for T. A. Saunders & Son. The com- 
pany is in the market for elevator supplies, elec- 
tric motor and used corn cracker. 


To deal in feeds and supplies, the Farmers Sup- 
ply Company has been incorporated at Ladysmith, 
Wis. H. J. Cornelison, J. A. Boyer, Isadore Guns, 
W. O. Pierce and E. C. Steubs are interested. 

Store No. 2 has been opened by the Jones Seed 
& Milling Company at Wichita, Kan., under the 
management of Lewis Dunn. A complete stock of 
seeds, feed and poultry supplies is to be carried. 


A feed and flour brokerage company has been 
started at Columbus, Ohio, by William H. Holaday, 
formerly a member of the firm of Holaday & Mc- 
Intosh. The old firm is now operating as J. T. 
McIntosh & Co. 


The Conyers Livestock & Feed Corporation of 
Texas, has made plans for increasing its handling 
facilities at Orange, Texas, and has bought prop- 
erty there on which it will erect a warehouse 
and storage facilities. 


The Birmingham Feed & Grocery Company was 
recently incorporated at Birmingham, Ala., capital- 
ized at $10,000. W. D. Bishop is president and 
treasurer; W. H. Reynolds, vice-president and mana- 
ger; and E. L. Morris secretary. 
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more or less immature seed and a note of this is 
frequently made. No disputes or questions have 
come from it so far, except that an occasional re- 
quest for the per cent of hulls is made.” 


INSECTS IN SEEDS 

The approach of summer brings again to the mind 
of those who handle seeds, the problem of combat- 
ing insects, which multiply exceedingly rapidly 
during the hot weather. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in a recent bulletin says 
that careful inspection in time may save the owner 
of seeds much worry and loss later on. Although 
heating seeds to a temperature of 120 to 130 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for a comparatively short time 
has been found an excellent method of killing in- 
sects, there is nothing more valuable in the average 
seed warehouse than scrupulous cleanliness and a 
good supply of carbon disulphid. : 


IMPORTS OF FORAGE SEEDS 
The Seed Laboratory of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry reports the following imports of forage plant 
seeds permitted entry into the United States under 
the seed importation Act: . 
Maren 1 July 1, 1922 
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Kind of Seed March 15, March 15, 

1923 1923 
Pounds Pounds 
AMPA E As cisco sco ersvatnceaahots diceace ates -Rebae tans 143,800 8,011,400 
Canada. Diterrass c.sljace snlannrern 113,900 632,900 
Alsike i GlOVOR i aiye iv sceiais cis calein tare iensters ls 342,800 5,099,600 
Crimson clover. js. coe eee 8,100 1,545,800 
Red Clover.cit iene ae tee ole eee 28,200 805,100 
White Clover’ mis.) tases oer creme 21,200 379,300 
Broom-corns mMillety vegan cee tice eee 625,300 2,480,600 
Orchard} €PARS is. vic ica ean 1,60 768,000 
APE? tee crease ot atererneet eh ree nrey sere eeenore 878,200 6,068,700 
Red top! once Rae ae eae eae 8100 
Bnelish- tye USTASs oy... cartes pues one 87,800 1,548,600 
Ttalian Tye jETASK taimcpael tes cite 30 772,200 
Haltry > svetelt sss ta wict Osler eerie 36,800 1,294,900 
Spring: Wvetch! <y..60e sere 1 Oatave al ees 171,300 1,452,700 


HULLED AND UNHULLED TIMOTHY 

Desiring to find out definitely the amount of hulled 
seed present in Kansas seed, and the relative vi- 
ability of hulled and unhulled seed, one gram of 
cleaned seed was taken by machinery from every 
sample of Timothy the Laboratory had received 
since the first of July, 1922. Hach gram was care- 
fully separated by hand into two piles, hulled and 
unhulled seed, and weight and percentage of hulled 
seed calculated. 

It was found that the average of hulled seed pres- 
ent for the entire lot of samples amounted to 42.4 
per cent, which is exactly 7.4 per cent higher than 
the Chicago Board of Trade allows for “prime 
grade” seed. It was also found that more than 
two-thirds of the samples averaged over 50 per cent, 
51.2 per cent to be exact. 

To determine the comparison in viability between 
hulled and unhulled seed, 200 seeds were counted — 
from each pile, and 200 also from the mixed seed, 
in all using 600 seeds from each sample. These 
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600 seeds were all started on the same day under 
identical conditions. The usual count was taken on 
the fifth day, but the tests were allowed to run nine 
days, one day longer than usual, to give the seed 
ample time to reveal itself. 

At the close of the time it was discovered that 
the result on mixed seed corresponded almost ex- 
actly to those of the original tests made earlier in 
the fall. But it was also found that results on the 
hulled seed averaged 14.2 per cent lower than those 
on the unhulled seed. Bearing in mind the former 
statement that two-thirds of the samples contained 
more than 50 per cent of hulled seed, it does not 
take a wizard at figures to see where Kansas is 
losing out on her 177,292 acres of Timothy, does 
it?—Mrs. BE. P. Harling, seed analyst, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 


CANADIAN COMMISSION RETIRED 


The Dominion Seed Purchasing Commision will 


not function this season in the purchasing of and 
distribution of seed grain this year. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Seed Purchasing Commission under 
the Dominion Seed Branch in 1916 for the purpose 
of supplying seed grain at approximate cost to 
farmers in localities having a complete or partial 
crop failure, steady development has been made in 
the advancement of the trade in standard grades of 
seed grain, looking to the ultimate discontinuance 
of the operations of the Seed Purchasing Commis- 
sion, at least as a governmental organization. 


MILLET SEED SHIPMENTS SMALLER © 

According to a report of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the shipments of the 1922 
crop of Millet seed are smaller in the aggregate 
than those of the 1921 crop. This is due in part to 
a severe drought in important producing sections in 
the Southwest. 

Then too, low prices paid for Millet seed during 
the last few years discourage many growers in 
those sections and elsewhere from saving a seed 
crop. Apparently, however, the prospect of higher 
prices last fall induced other growers to thresh 
their crop and the yield per acre in many instances 
‘was not as low as expected. 

The shipments of the 1922 crop are about 7,000,- 
000 pounds compared with approximately 7,600,000 
pounds for the preceding crop, or a difference of 
less than 10 per cent. : 


REFEREE SAMPLES SENT 

The official referee seed testing samples which are 
mailed each year to members of the Association of 
Official Seed Analysts have been prepared. These 
samples are sent to each official seed analyst 
in each state. During the past two years a number 
of additional lots of these samples have been pre 
pared and seed analysts located with seed houses 
have been invited to participate in this work by 
undertaking the purity analyses and germination 
tests according to the rules which are sent with 
the samples. 

At the recent meeting of the committee on re 
search and methods of the association it was decided 
that again this year the chairman of the committee 
should send out these samples. This year is the 
last year of the three years when analysts or labora- 
tories will be permitted to work under the resolution 
passed at the Toronto meeting and thereby bring 
their laboratory into the list of properly equipped 
and efficiently manned certified laboratories before 
the year 1924 when such list will probably be 
presented to the International Seed Testing Con- 
gress to be held in London. 

This year the list will comprise some 14 to 16 
kinds of seeds including grasses, legumes and vege- 
table seeds. The samples now prepared were to 
be.mailed late in March or early in April so that 
analysts may take care of the work promptly after 
the spring rush is over. 

The committee also decided that analysts located 
with commercial seed houses and commercial lab- 
oratories may again participate in this work provid- 
ing they send formal application for the samples 


to the chairman of the committee. No samples will - 


be sent unless they are desired and the analysts 
undertaking the work thereby agree to work under 
the uniform rules for seed testing. Formal applica- 
tions for these samples by analysts other than the 
Official analysts must be made promptly. 

It is hoped that this year’s results will show great 
uniformity in results reported and methods of pro- 
cedure. At the next meeting of the association the 
referee’s. work for the past three years will be 
presented in a complete report as requested by the 
Association—M. T. Munn, Experiment Station, 
Geneva. N. Y., Chairman of Committee on Research 
and Methods. ; 


NEW SEED BILL PROPOSED IN MICHIGAN 

A bill has been introduced in the Michigan legis- 
lature by Senator Leland which would work a 
change in the seed laws of that state. The bill, as 
proposed, amends the present law by providing 
for the seizure, by the state, of seeds suspected to 
be below standard or sold contrary to the provisions 
of the law. Heretofore, when a seed inspection case 
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came up, it required several weeks, before neces- 
sary steps could be taken to convict and penalize 
the violator. 

Other provisions in the Leland Bill are that 
seeds offered for sale in the State, be tagged as to 
the percentage of foreign matter and noxious seeds 
contained and that packages and containers be 
marked with the results of germination tests to 
show the percentage of fertile seeds in package. 


NEW YORK SEED PRICES STEADY 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 

Although the weather in this territory has been 
extremely variable, and generally decidedly un- 
favorable during the month under review, there is 
no doubt that the general feeling in the market 
for field seeds has improved appreciably since our 
last review was written. In spite of the backward 
season and the lack of general activity dealers 
display a more hopeful feeling and prices for prac- 
tically all varieties are steady to firm. The majority 
of prices are virtually the same as quoted a month 
ago. Timothy, Canadian Bluegrass and Sweet Clo- 
ver are slightly higher, while Red Clover is the 
only one to show a loss. 

In Red Clover the additional loss of 1 cent has 
been traceable almost wholly to the lateness of 
the spring. As a consequence demand has been 
extremely slow and with ample supplies at Toledo 
and smaller centers certain eastern dealers be- 
came more eager to cut prices. In view of the 
enforced shortness of the season a fairly liberal 
carry-over is expected at the end of the season, 
but nevertheless, conservative traders look for a 
firmer tone in the near future as they believe that 
a few days of warm weather will bring in a brisk 
demand, heretofore held up by the unfavorable 
weather. French seed is offered on a basis of 22 
cents duty paid, but this is too far above domestic 
prices to permit of business. Another month has 
passed without a pound of foreign seed being im- 
ported at New York. 

Crimson Clover has been inactive with. prices 
still around 16@17 cents. French shippers report 
that none of the 1922 crop remains and are still 
offering new crop seed for July-August shipment 
on a basis of 11@11% cents duty-paid. Some pur- 
chases have been made on that basis. Arrivals 
were only 200 bags, against 740 during February. 

White Clover.is reported as the best seller re- 
cently in some quarters and as stocks continue ex- 
tremely small some traders fear that this variety 
will go off the market before the new crop comes 
in. Although it is stated that no noteworthy quan- 
tity of really good quality is available in this coun- 
try, spot prices still range from 50 to 60 cents. 
The best qualities offered for import are from 
Czecho-Slovakia at equal to 63@68 cents duty-paid. 
German shippers have little to offer at about 63 
cents. Little Dutch seed is offered; mainly at 53@ 
58 cents. Arrivals were only about 130 bags, 
against about 100 in February. 

Alfalfa is not quotably changed, being quoted 
on spot at 174%@19 cents. However, the tone is 
firmer, especially on choice qualities, 
cally all the seed that could grade Canadian No. 1 
has been bought for shipment to Canada, mainly 
at 14@1414 cents in bond. As arrivals were ex- 
tremely light, about 380 bags, against 535 in Feb- 
ruary, there are said to be only small quantities 
of rather poor quality seed remaining. Argentina 
will not have a large crop and the seed will not 
have as good an appearance as last year’s crop 
owing to bad weather. Shippers there are offering 
for April shipment on a basis of 16%4@17 cents 
duty-paid, and while some orders have been taken, 
there has been no general interest owing to late- 
ness of arrival. 

Alsike has been inactive, but prices are about 
unchanged. Supplies here are light, and hence 
holders are generally firm in their views, maintain- 
ing that when spring trade really begins Alsike, 
at about 4 cents under Red Clover, will receive 
the preference. About 500 bags were reported 
shipped to Denmark, but Canada is getting prac- 
tically all of the export business owing to lower 
prices. 

Timothy has advanced a fraction owing to a 
good eastern demand, sowing having. started in 
parts of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
Export trade has been quiet, about 2,470 bags being 
shipped, against 3,900 during February. 

Grass seeds generally have been steady without 
activity. The export movement has been larger, 
including 970 bags of Bluegrass and 1,600 bags of 
Redtop, against 270 and 350 bags respectively dur- 
ing February. The Bluegrass went mainly to Den- 
mark and the Redtop to Germany. There have 
been no new developments regarding English rye 
grass, but some light-weight Italian seed has been 
offered at 1144 cents f.o.b. Imports were only 340 
bags, against 1,100 in February. Orchard grass is 
about unchanged, although imports were larger: 
5,100 bags from Denmark, as against 3,540 in 
February. Canadian Bluegrass is 4%@1 cent higher. 
Vetch has been quiet and featureless, the foreign 
situation remaining firm. Imports were only 725 
bags, against 1,795 in February. 

Rapeseed has been in good demand at about un- 
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changed prices—5%@6 cents. Holders have re- 
mained firm owing to small imports during the 
past year, leading to fears that a sudden develop- 
ment of spring demand, recently held up, will make 
it necessary to buy hastily in Holland; and ship- 
pers there are still asking 6%4 cents cif. New 
York. Japan is offering at 5% cents c.if., against 
534 cents a month ago, but this is for May-June 
shipment. The arrivals were only 300 bags, from 
the Continent, against 2,555 during February. 

Meadow fescue has been moving more freely for 
export, shipments being about 960 bags, against 
375 during February. On the other hand, there has 
been little doing in imported varieties. Hopes are 
expressed that the new crop of chewing fescue in 
New Zealand will be of much higher germination 
than the last crop. However, buyers here are 
cautious and hence offerings for May-June ship- 
ment on a basis of 37 cents duty-paid have re- 
sulted in little business. There were no imports 
during the month, compared with 350 in February. 

Sunfiower seed has been firm owing to a fairly 
good demand and further reduction of stocks. In 
fact, there is said to be very little around and note 
worthy additions cannot be expected until June, 
when new crop seed will come in from Argentina 
A fairly large quantity has been bought on a basis 
of 5.80 to 5.85 cents duty-paid. Holland is still offer- 
ing on a 5.60 cents basis. As was the case during 
February, all of the month’s arrivals came from 
Holland and Germany, the total being 2,440 bags, 
against 3,270 in February. 

Canary seed has continued as a ready seller, but 
as stocks have been plentiful spot prices are about 
unchanged. While the arrivals of Argentine, Dutch, 
and Moroceo seed were larger, aggregating 6,890 
bags, against 5,570 in February, the import situa- 
tion has become firmer. At present the only ship- 
ping market is Holland and dealers there have 
advanced their price to 4.90 cents duty-paid. Never- 
theless, they are still well below the Argentine price, 
viz. 5.70@5.80 cents duty-paid. Moreover, there is 
no more Morocco seed to be obtained. 

Millet arrivals were larger than generally ex- 
pected, about 4,390 bags, including 2,810 from 
France, against the February total of only 870 bags. 
Still, the market has been steady owing to con- 
tinued demand from feed manufacturers. 


SEASONAL ACTIVITY IN SEEDS AT 
MILWAUKEE 
BY C. 0. SKINROOD 

The report of the railroads in Milwaukee as to 
the seed movement for the past month shows that 
receipts of Clover seed for March were 248,606 
pounds as compared with receipts for the corres- 
ponding month a year ago of 436,399 pounds. The 
shipments of Clover seed for the past month have 
been 1,912,723 pounds as compared with shipmenis 
for the corresponding month a year ago of 2,189,170 
pounds. The decline in shipments from last year is 
therefore comparatively slight—about 200,000 
pounds. Comparing receipts and shipments for the 
past month, the shipments have been seven or eight 
times as large as receipts, as would be expected at 
this time of the year when the movement is pri- 
marily out to the consumer. 

The receipts of Timothy seed for the past month 
were 1,235,551 pounds as compared with receipts 
of 341,000 pounds for the corresponding month a 
year ago. The receipis were therefore between 
three and four times as large as a year ago. The 
shipments of Timothy seed for the past month from 
Milwaukee were 2,216,330 pounds, as compared with 
shipments for the corresponding month a year ago 
of 1,044,705 pounds. This shows shipments twice 
as large as those of a year ago. 

Taking the Timothy movement for the past 
month, ‘the receipts were 1,235,000 pounds in round 
numbers, while the shipments were 2,216,000 
pounds in round numbers. Receipts were therefore 
about half of the size of shipments. 

The official seed report of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce says the seed market became 
slightly easier with the progress of the season. 
and lessened demand from jobbers who have fairly 
large accumulations with which to meet the re 
quirements of farmers and gardeners. There was 
no radical change in quotations, the report adds, 
but the trend was lower and buyers were more and 
more critical in their purchases. Offerings of seeds 
however, were found only moderate and the pres- 
sure of receipts from day to day was not heavy. 

Red Clover was quoted for $15 to $20; Alsike at 
$10 to $15; White Clover at $37 to $47; the poor 
to good Timothy $5.25 to $5.75 and the choice to 
fancy at $6 to $6.75. 

The seed market is very active in practically all 
lines, according to members of the Courteen Seed 
Company. The company reports, however, that in 
a sense this is a buyers’ market because the season 
is unusually late. This spring is backward two and 
possibly three weeks, it is reported, so that all the 
seed trade for the spring must be concentrated into 
a shorter period. 

The Courteen company says that high grade 
Clover seed is now worth from $19 to $20. e 
Alsike quotations range from $14 to $16, Sweet 
Clover rules from $10.50 to $11. White Clover is 
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very scarce and much higher, the company reports, 
due to the very short crop and light supply which 
is now available. White Clover is running from 
$55 to $60 because of this unusual scarcity. Tim- 
othy quotations are given from $6.25 to $6.75 for 
seeds of good grade. 

Despite the lateness of the season and the excep- 
tional conditions prevailing in the seed trade, the 
Courteen company believes that practically all of 
the stocks of seeds on hand will be cleaned up 
closely. The volume of buying is reported so large 
and so insistent that it will easily take care of 
all the seeds which are available for planting at 
this time. 

The trade in seeds has been a trifle quiet during 
the past two or three weeks, according to the Kel- 
logg Seed Company, due very largely to the ex- 
tremely late season for planting in 1923. The 
present spring is declared to be at least three 
weeks late so that conditions are extraordinary in 
this respect. : 

The bad roads have kept the farmer away from 
town, the Kellogg company believes, so that the 
buying which would have been in evidence ordi- 
narily has been prevented. This lack of buying of 
seeds at this time, however, means that in many 
instances seed orders merely have been postponed, 
the company reports, so that larger trade is more 
than probable for the remainder of the season. The 
Kellogg company says, however, that a season 
where seed buying comes so late in the year is 
scarcely satisfactory for the seed handler. The 
rush buying late in the season, scarcely offsets a 
steady and large volume of buying all through the 
entire winter period, when most of the seeds are 
ordinarily being moved. 

The North American Company reports seed trade 
has been backward for some little time but with 
the advent of warmer weather for a week or two, 
a decisive turn in demand is looked for. There is 
every reason to look for good call for seeds, the 
North American officials believe. With prosperous 
business conditions generally, it was expected that 
the seed trade this spring would be enormous. 
Nothing has happened to change this view, the 
company says, except the cold and wintry weather. 

While the seed market has weakened a little 
for the cash article, the market for futures is 
stronger, indicating that for the long pull the seed 
market is going to do better despite the weakness 
right now. The North American Company quotes 
the market at $19 to $21 for Red Clover, Alfalfa at 
$19 to $21, Alsike ranges from $14 to 17, White 


Clover is strong at $40 to $55, and the Timothy , 


trade is ruling from $6.50 to $7. 

The question of whether a commission merchant 
in selling Millet seed to a seed merchant gives any 
guarantee was considered in an arbitration case 
settled recently by the Chamber of Commerce. The 
one party concerned was a commission merchant 
who made the sale for an interior shipper and the 
other was a wholesale seed dealer. The commis- 
sion merchant argued that he sold the seed strictly 
up to sample and that as delivery equalled the 
sample, that fact being admitted by the buyer and 
further since nothing was said about germinating 
quality, the contract was fulfilled in every respect. 

The answer to this by the seed merchant was 
that various states demand from the seed dealer 
that in every transaction the purity and germina- 
tion powers be shown on all seeds sent out and 
that apparently sound seed sold to a seed merchant 
should show a reasonable germination percentage. 
The general argument put forth was that any other 
course would permit of misrepresentation. 

The decision declared that the Millet seed was 
found to lack germinating qualities. The seed was 
practically worthless for seeding, but nothing was 
said in the contract, direct or implied, about ger- 
mination. It was found that the commission mer- 
chant delivered just what he sold and he is not 
required to make guarantee as to germinating quali- 
ties. The board found that the buyer had all the 
facilities for testing the seed before he bought it 
and he was responsible entirely for the question of 
germination. The Board of Arbitration found that 
the seed should be paid for as per contract, 


A seed store is to be opened at Cassville, Mo., by 
Mrs. Irene Robbins. 


G. W. Thorpe is interested in the operation of a 
new seed store at Aiken, S. C. 


A seed store is to be opened at Maryville, Mo., 
by R. 8S. Braniger and J. Smith. 


B. T. Smith’s seed and feed business at San 
Fernando, Calif., has been taken over by the San 
Fernando Feed & Seed Store. B. T. Smith has re- 


ENVELOPES 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
LOW PRICES 


PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 
SEAL-TIGHT ENVELOPE CO. 


422 South Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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tained an interest in the business and J. M. Beach 
is the other proprietor. 

A seed and feed business was recently opened 
at Fertile, Minn., by G. H. Gredvig. 

A new seed and feed store has been opened at 
Stillwater, Okla, by L. C. Shannon. 

A seed department is being added to the Quicks 
Grocery Store of Sulpher Springs, Ark. 

The seed and feed business of Chris. Bain at 
Rockville, Mo., has been taken over by Meyer & 
Son. . 

A seed and feed business is to be opened at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, by the Purity Feed & Seed Com- 
pany. 

A warehouse has been opened at Springfield, 
Mass., by EH. W. Conklin & Son Company, whole- 
sale seed dealers. 

A seed and feed business is to be opened at 
Beayer Dam, Wis., for Julius O. Bossman, who has 
leased a building there. 

A store and warehouse are to be erected at 
Estherville, Iowa, for Burt & Jones, seed and flour 
dealers. It will cost $12,000. : 

G. R. Baker, O. T. Moore and R. T. Clark have 
incorporated at Lockhart, Texas, as the Baker Seed 
Company. Its capital stock is $60,000. 

The W. J. Greenfield Estate at Moravia, N. Y., 
has been succeeded by the Greenfield Seed Store. 
Seeds, poultry supplies and other general lines are 
to be handled. 

H. F. Spears & Sons, an old seed firm with ware- 
houses at Lexington, Nicholasville, Danville, Bour- 
gin and Lancaster, Ky., have dissolved. Wood- 
ward Spears gels the Spears interests in Canadian 
properties and others in Kentucky, while Casby 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 
Soudan Grass, Millet, Rape. 


ATCHISON KANSAS 


We Are in the Market for 
TIMOTHY—-ALFALFA—-RED TOP 


Agricultural Seed Company 


230 Biddle St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Forty-First Year 


Spears retains the warehouses and buildings in 
Paris and the warehouse at Nicholasville and Lex- 
ington, Ky., as well as some of the Canadian 
farmlands. 

A seed store is to be opened at Sarasota, Fla., by 
the Reils Seed Company of which H. F. Reils is 
proprietor. This is a branch store to the business 
at Savannah, Ga. 

The Park Radio & Seed Company of Los Angeles, 
Calif., has changed its name to that of the Crystal 
Feed & Fuel Company. The firm will handle seeds, 
feed and radio supplies. 

A new store in which seeds, flour, groceries, and 
feed will be handled and which will be known as 
the Golden Rule Store is to be opened at Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., by Lester Bell. 

The seed business of J. W. Burbridge at Chick- 
asha, Okla., has been purchased by Henry G. White. 
Mr. White has put in a complete line of seeds, 
plants, and poultry supplies. 

Cade W. Day has purchased an interest in the 
Clarinda Seed & Feed Company at Clarinda, Iowa, 
and is now interested with Charles E. Dunn and 
Frank Sinn in operating it. 

A storage and manufacturing plant costing $100,- 
000 is to be buiit at Sioux City, Iowa, by the 
Wertz Seed Company. The company sold its three- 
story building and site for $65,000 to William T. 
Foley of Chicago. 

The old Craver-Dickenson Seed Company’s ele- 
vator at Binghampton, N. Y., has been purchased by 
Thomas A. Wilson. He ‘bought it from R. S. 
Cooper who purchased it a month ago from the 
Craver-Dickenson Company of Chicago and Buf- 
falo. Mr. Wilson bought the property for a manu- 
facturing company to which he will turn it over. 


North American Seed Co. 
Wholesale Grass and Field Seeds 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


Exporters Importers 


Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 
Buyers and Sellers 


Timothy, Red, White, Alsike and Alfalfa, 
Clovers, Redtop and Millet Seeds 


SEED 


BUYERS — SELLERS: 


First and Victor Sts. 


BETTER SEEDS; BETTER CROPS 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 


7 South Main Str. 


SAINT LOUIS 


COW PEAS, ALFALFA, SWEET CLOVER, SUDAN, CANE, MILLET, 
SUNFLOWER AND ALL FIELD SEEDS 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Cable Address: EMBRO ST. LOUIS 


WHITNEY-ECKSTEIN SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 


Correspondence Invited 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 
RECLEANED & REFINED 
For Field, Lawn or Golf 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


Headquarters to the Trade 
PROPRIETORS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF THE PINE TREE BRAND 
CHICAGO 


“THE MARKET PLACE” 
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For Sale 


BAGS 


FOR SALE 
Four thousand second-hand cotton grain bags, 
16-0z., 25 cents each, f.o.b. St. Louis. Large or 
small lots. FOELL & CO., 123 Market St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 


One No. 1 Ball and Jewell Corn Cutter. THE 
b | McMILLEN COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 

Fifteen-horse Y type; 10-horse Y. type. Ready 


for delivery. A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE 
A 70-h.p. Foos Oil Engine. This engine is in daily 
operation at our mill, but as we contemplate in- 
stalling electric power, we are anxious to dispose 
- of it. If interested, please call here or write us for 
i full information. T. A. SAUNDERS & SON, Mil- 
ton, Wis. 


Hunt Coupling for Controlling the Stretch 
of Manila Transmission Ropes 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog M-17-1 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 


RECT HEAT OR STEAM 


ELIMINATE 
WEEVIL 
with 
Liquified Hydrocyanic 
Acid 


Developed for the elimination 
of Moth and Weevil in mills, 


elevators and grain in storage 


adored by 
The Mutual Fire 


Prevention Bureau 


A. R. Young Material Co. 


1710 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


ndolph (grainy Drier: 


0. W.RANDOLPL CO.TOLEDO O. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Two thousand dollars buys practically new ma- 
chinery for a 40-barrel mill. A. G. WILLERTON, 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
Two stand elevators, 20-foot centers, 5x4 cups, 
complete with head shafts and pulleys. O. T., Box 
4, care AMERICAN HLEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


A STANDARD MACHINE AND A BARGAIN 

One No. 4 Monitor Seed Polisher and Cleaner for 
sale, has variable speed on sieve box shaft and 
three extra sets of screens. M., Box 4, care AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 

One No. 5D Monitor Warehouse and Elevator 
Separator with two extra sets of wheat screens, one 
set of corn screens and one extra cockle screen, all 
in first-class condition, at $200. We are replacing 
with combination cleaner. Terms: Net f.0.b. ship- 
ping point. Can make shipment after April 10. 
DEMORET GRAIN COMPANY, College Corner, 
Ohio. 


“I WRECK FLOUR MILLS” 

Also feed mills and elevators, and ship machines 
from mills direct, singly or outfits, entire. Send 
for list of 1200 machines. It includes 21 outfits at 
15 to 35 cents on the dollar; hundreds of special 
machines; engines; motors; feed mills; grain clean- 
ers, etc. 

“Try to think of a machine I cannot furnish!” 
W. E. DAMON, Louisville, Ky. 


In business over half a century 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons 


Leading Hay and Grain Dealers 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ADE IN ALL SIZES 
4 


|| 


FOR PEARLING 
BARLEY 


PEPPER 
WHEAT | 


Use Triumph Pearlers if you 
want to produce pearled barley, 


or wheat, or pepper. They will 
turn out a product that cannot 
be beaten. 


Full information gladly fur- 
nished to those interested. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
501 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 

50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Monroe St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Ty 


tscellaneous 


2 Notices 


FOR SALE 
Good location for factory between B. & O. and 
Big 4 R. R. Co. tracks at Pana, Ill. EDWARD Mc 
KEB, Box 196, Pana, Ill. 


WANTED 
To hear from owner having elevator, mill or other 
property for sale. Give cash price and particulars. 
JOHN J. BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 


a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. 
Ohio. 


ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 


Special 
400 Squares 
No. 26 Galvanized 
Corrugated 8’0” 
and 10’0” Lengths 
$4.40 per square 
This is all prime quality and can be 2%” 
or 1%” corrugations—33” wide; immedi- 
ate shipment from Chicago Stock. 


Send for special stock list of bargains in 
galvanized sheets. 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


2300 West 58th St. 
CHICAGO 


Three 
Stage 


Lewis Receiver 
For Market Quotations 


Now used by grain operators and millers 
throughout the country. 


Write or wire for complete information. 


All grain men attending the Illinois Grain 
Dealers Convention are cordially invited to 
visit our display room while in Chicago. 


Continental Radio (Dept. M.) 


128 N. Wells St. Suite 506 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(2 blocks from La Salle Hotel) , 
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HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
Commission Merchants 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 
Cash - CHICAGO Futures 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Manufacturers of 


ARMOUR’S STOCK. * DAIRY FEEDS 


ARMOUR'S OATS 
ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 


ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 
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E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


“an Good Sales — Prompt Returns 
5 \. OY "i (( 
QTE GC BULENT 


We Buy 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 


Send Samples 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. The Quaker Oats Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Cereal Millers 
GRAIN AND SEEDS ' 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
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Announcement 


Nat C. Murray, Chief Statistician of the Crop Reporting Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has resigned to become our Statistician and Crop Reporter. 


en Tes ee ee ft ee 


He succeeds the late P. S. Goodman, whose reputation was world-wide. 


t 
f. 
< 
fi 


Mr. Murray has a background of experience almost unequaled. He has traveled widely, is an economist and 
writer of exceptional ability, and is credited with many of the splendid improvements in the government report- 
ing service of recent years. His new work will be similar to his past government service. 


The reliable grain and cotton crop forecasts of Clement, Curtis & Co. will be maintained under Mr. Murray’s 
direction. 


CLEMENT, CURTIS & CO. The Rookery, Chicago, Illinois 
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WEGENER BROS. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS—SALES TO ARRIVE 
nD 


305 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEED OATS 


We have a stock of choice white oats suit- 
able for seed. Sample cheerfully furnished 
upon request. 


ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
77 Board of Trade Building Chicago, Tll. 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Grain 


1874 Commission 1923 


Merchants 


Forty-nine Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Boul. 


aud Chicago 


8 Board of Trade 


Bartlett Frazier Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION. MERCHANTS 
Western Union Building . Chicago 


The BOOK of WRINKLES tim: ‘toorins wouen 


your back files of the ‘‘American Miller’ for some labor-, time- 
or money-saving device. The best of them have been compiled 
into The Book of Wrinkles, a volume of 136 pages, profusely 
_.{lustrated, bound in cloth. It covers all phases of milling, and 
1°35. device in it is in actual use in some mill. The price Is 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. (Book Dept.) CHICAGO, ILL. 


OF 


Be CHAMBER 
| COMMERCE 


“THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Needed by Every Grain Dealer 
Contains 171 ingenious and well described and 
illustrated devices for saving time, labor and 
money in elevators and mills. 


Price, $1.25 Postpaid. 
: 431 S.Dearborn St. 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. *" ciicaco 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in Any Department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Gerstenberg & Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


In Sunshine and Rain 


Consign Your Grain 
to the Market You Like 
But Remember UPDIKE 


UppIKE GRAIN Co. 
CHICAGO 


Omaha Milwaukee Kansas City 


NASH-WRIGHT GRAIN 
COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


66A Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago 


E. P. BACON CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We jolicit your 
CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


327 South La Salle Street - - CHICAGO 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


Branch Offices: 
Indianapolis, Ind. Danville, Il. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Sheldon, Il. 
Des Moines, Iowa Fairbury, Il. 
Tuscola, Ill. El Paso, Il. 

Louisville, Ky. 


HARRISON, WARD & CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS. 
Buyers and Shippers 


Postal Telegraph Building Chicago 


GRAIN. 
RECEIVERS 


Consign Your 
Grain and Field Seeds to 


Milwaukee Grain Commission Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
“To arrive” offers solicited 
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RECEIVERSav® SHIPPERS 
520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


{ 
26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA —- 9=> [ici] 


Turner-Hudnut Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 


Cloth Binding $1.75 
Leather Binding 2.25 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


IP. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 


eet 


Forty-First Year 


Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 


Our Specialty 


GRAIN 


COMPANY 


38-40 BOARD OF TRADE 
ILLINOIS 


PEORIA 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


The Randolph Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 
Sacked or Bulk 


TOLEDO 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain elevators, flour 
mills, warehouses, etc. 3813 pages. Well illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


GRAIN 


RECEIVERS 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 
CONSIGNMENTS FUTURES 


337-340 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


804-6 Cooper Building Board of Trade Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado Atchison, Kansas 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and_ millers. 
A companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 
169 illustrated devices assembled and classified for ready 


reference. 
PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas 


MUELLER Shou 


COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 


Room 39-41 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, IIl. 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator 


Contains 171 ingenious and well-described and _illus- 
trated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money 
in Elevators and Mills. 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 431 %, Dearborn St. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS and BELTING 
By Hubert E. Collins 
An invaluable work for grain elevators, flour 
mills, or any other place where ma- 
chinery is installed., Cloth bound. 
Well illustrated. / Price $1.50 
Mitchell Bros, Pub. Co. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ASK FOR 


SOUTHWORTHS 


WHEAT AND RYE BIDS 


CONSIGN TO 
SOUTHWORTH & CO. 


TOLEDO 
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Ship Your Grain to 


McClelland-DeArmond Grain Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


For Satisfactory Sales 
and Prompt Returns. 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


BUYERS OF TRACK GRAIN OF ALL KINDS AND 
MILL FEED 


W. J. EDWARDS & CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
504 Merchants Exchange . St. Louis, Mo. 


Carefully Selected Milling Wheat and Corn Our 
Specialty 


Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 

Write Us for Full 202 Chamber of Commerce ae 
rite Us for Fu 

Were are SPE LOULS aera>-- Speciatcy 


GEO. C. MARTIN, JR. FRED C. HOOSE P. C. KNOWLTON 


YOU can keep in touch with the news and reports of ere Seer var eS 
the Grain and Elevator world by reading the | | Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
“American Grain Trade.”’ cee 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 
Suite 516 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR 


GRAIN 


HAY = | 
EXCHANGE 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


W. F. HECK & CO. HARPER GRAIN CO. | Rk. Ss MeCAGUE, Lta. 


RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS wyiae Wholesale 
Wabash Build : : 
Grain, Hay, Straw, Mill Feed tiny oe Receivers and Shippers 


Carloads and Mixed Carloads Modern elevator facilities ee ee 


417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
705 Wabash Building _ Pittsburgh, Pa. at your | command. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JESSE Cc. STEW ART CO. Robinson Telegraphic Cipher Reference: Farmers Deposit National Bank 
Receivers and Shippers Revised Edition SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


Cloth. Binding Seer mer. tar aie ney ee nae 1.7 
Seema tne MILE FEED: tales Sade Ge Se TB HAY, GRAIN & MILL FEED 
AIKEN AVE. AND PENNA. R. Re : Advances on Consignments 
PITTSBURGH ; MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. CARLOADS ONLY 
Owners of the 130,000-bu. Iron City Elevator 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. No. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHAMBER 
OF | 
COMMERCE | 


G erea ] G ra d i n s G O. Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 


and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 


A Card Ad 


1) in th W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
3 . in the : Re Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 
American Grain Trade GRAIN MERCHANTS Operating Elevator L 
has Excellent Display and 612 Chamber of Commerce 
is Alwavs Easv to Find. CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wheat-Rye-Corn - Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


Experience Counts 


Consignments Only 


Send Your Consignments to 


SEYMOUR-WOOD GRAIN CO. 


“OLDTIMERS” 


McConnell Grain Corporation 


BUFFALO BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ship Us Your S. Mee rts F FE J. G. McKillen, Inc., 
Corn, Oats and Wheat ETD RECEIVERS 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS Cc . t Ss ial 
pee’ Superior facilities for handling Consignments onsignments a pec ty 
Regardless Of Its Condition 


Chamber ofCommnree BUFFALO.N. Y. BUpE SL NEW YORK 


Send us your consignments 


PR ATT & CO. The Real Market Place 


OPERATORS GR for grain men is centered in 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR the advertising columns of the 
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WHITE GRAIN CO. 


Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 


SHIPPERS FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT the Grain and Elevator 
MIL Oats BARLEY 1 world by réading the ‘‘A i 
SCREENINGS RYE 3A g merican 


Grain Trade.”’ 
Write for Samples and Quotations : : DULUTH SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND, 


GRAIN TRADE 


April 15, 1923 


W. M. RICHARDSON 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


BROKERS 
GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Grain Dealers National Ass’n. 
Commercial Exchange. Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Mem bers Chamber of Commerce Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


Service—We Give It 
PARKER COMMISSION CO. 


Grain and General Freight Brokers 
and Forwarders 
401 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange 
Grain Dealers National Association 


Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


L. F. MILLER & SONS 
Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Special attention given to the handling of 
CORN and OATS 


HALLIDAY ELEVATOR COMPANY 


CAIRO, ILL. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


FEEDS AND FEEDINGS 


A compendium of animal! nutrition and the rational feeding of farm animals set forth in simple, helpful language. 
Its basis is the extensive investigations with animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and America and 
the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially those of America, dur- 
ing the last thirty years. To these have been added the experierces of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest 
sources. The substance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set 
forth in hundreds of bulletins, is eaneek, condensed and made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and en- 
tirely rewritten. By W. enry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Octavo size, 613 pages, 
bound in art vellum. Price $4.00. 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company 


431 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


- DENVER, COLO. DES MOINES, IOWA 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. 


Denver, Colo. 


HAY 


700,000 bushels. Oats for 
Southern Trade a Specialty 


DES MOINES 


GRAIN 


A. & C. Poultry Feeds 


BEANS 
IOWA 


NEW YORK 
L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and scorn. 
We are Speolalisis In these grains and 
are striotiy Commission Merohants. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


Crawferdsville, Ind. 
GRAIN 


Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in touch with as. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
JOHN R. WILSON CO. 


342 Produce Exchange 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF BROKERS 
GRAIN and HAY CORN aoa Se eae 


Mackey Telegraph Bldg. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO. 


Terminal elevator capacity 


Hastings-Stout Company 
Grain and Hay 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Consign to or Ask for Bids 
Perin, Brouse-Skidmore Grain 

& Milling Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN -HAY- FEED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Try our Service on Consignments of your 


WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
626-8 Murphy Building DETROIT, MICH. 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR— isvsiss¥,, for, it 


operators. Tables show 

at a glance the value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley 
is, ete, at market prices per bushel. Trade dis- 
counts, stock tables, capacity tables, short-cut arithmetic. 
Soles all grain problems with lightning rapidity. Price $1.00. 
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ATCHISON, KAN. 


Mangelsdorf Seed Co., seeds.* 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.*} 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.* 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Hasenwinkle-Scholer Co., buyers and ship- 


pers, country grain.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats.*f 
McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.*} 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 
Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 
Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.t 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., grain commission, 
consignments, brokers.* 
Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., 
merchants. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Co., grain dealers. 
Hastings-Stout Co., grain and hay. 


wholesale seed 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 
Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw, grain. 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 
Harrison, Ward & Co., grain merchants, buy- 
ers and shippers.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. mer- 
chants.* 
Illinois Seed Co., 
Lamson Bros. 
chants.* 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 
Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t 
Nash Wright Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, 
res 
Rosenbaum Bros., grain, feeds.* 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., shippers.* 
Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* . 
Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 
Updike Grain Co., consignments. 
Wegener Bros., grain commission.* 


seed merchants. 
& Co., commission mer- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Perin, Brouse, Skidmore Grain & Milling Co., 
rec. and shipper.*} 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers and 
shippers.*f 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*+ 


DENVER, COLO. 
Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., 
beans.*} 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 
Harrison, Ward & Co., grain belt elevator.* 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants, 


grain, hay, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*+ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*f 
McCardle-Black Co., grain commission and 
futures.* 


Urmston Grain & Seed Co., grain com., seeds. 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brok- 


erage.* 

_ KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 

LIMA, OHIO. 
Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, 
straw.f 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Wilson Co., Jno. R., corn, oats, mill feeds. 


_MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.+ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 


Milwaukee Grain Commission Co., 
commission. 


North American Seed Co., seeds. 


grain 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 


NEW BERN, N. C. 
Meadows, J. A. buyer, hay, grain and feed.*+ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 


Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Harrison, Ward & Co., receivers and 
shippers. 


Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*+ 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


+Members National Hay Association. 


“/ 


Forty-First Year 


IN ALL MARKETS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miller & Sons, L. F-., 
pers.*7 

Parker Commission Co., 
freight brokers.* 

Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 


receivers and_ ship- 


grain and general 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Allen & Co., H. S., grain, feed.* 
Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 
Heck & Co., W. F., receivers and shippers.* 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 


McCaffrey’s, Sons, Daniel, hay and grain 
dealers.} 

Stewart Co., Jesse C., corn, oats, rye, mill 
feed.* 


Walton Co., Saml., grain, hay, mill feed.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., 


mill feeds, 
tankage.t 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


1G J. Elevator Company, The, consignments 
solicited.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Agricultural Seed Co., seeds. 
Edwards & Co., W. J., grain rebate ES 


Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclu- 
.sively.*} 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 


Martin & Icaowiton Grain Co., grain, hay, 
seeds*f 


“McClelland-DeArmond Grain Co., grain, hay, 


mill feeds.* 
Nanson Commission Co., 
pers.*f 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*} 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 


Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, 
seeds.*} 


Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* 


receivers, ship- 


hay, 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Chambers, V. E., wholesale grain, hay.*} 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


Custenborder & Co., E. T., grain and seeds, 
car load lots.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 
Sneath-Cunningham) Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
De Vore & Co., H: W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*} 
Randolph Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*f 
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